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i The Final Choice of 
Educators éverywhere/ 


I N Schools, Colleges and Conservatories 
throughout America---in schools and 


missions in distant foreign lands--- 
everywhere, the MIESSNER is serving faith- 
fully. 


Because of its smaller, more practical size; 
rich, full quality and volume of tone; easy 
portability; its “visibility” feature and 
exceptionally low cost to schools, the 
MIESSNER piano has been the /za/ choice 
of the world’s most eminent educators. 


Jhe MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


You éan readily appreciate the advantages of being able 
to look over the top of the MIESSNER and see every 
pupil in the room—exerting your personality to the 
utmost. You know the value of the MIESSNER as an 
aid to really efficient musical instruction. Isn’t it the 
one piano you’ve always wanted—the keystone upon 
which you’ve built your dream of ideal efficiency in mu- 
sical instruction? Then why not discard the large bulky 
upright which is subduing your personality —why 
not insure the success of your future musical 
instruction by ordering your MIESSNER now? 


10 Days’ Free Trial--- 
Reduced Price to Schools 


Let us send you a MIESSNER to try out in your 
own schoolroom for 10 days, free. Just prove to 
yourself that you, too, can accomplish what others 
have done with a MIESSNER. At the end of the 
trial period, the instrument may be returned, if 
you are not entirely satisfied—we pay the freight 
both ways. Mail the coupon to-day! Get complete 
details of our plan whereby this marvelous in- 
strument, with all its exclusive advantages, will 
cost you even less than an ordinary upright. 





Just a few of the educational institutions 
using MIESSNER PIANOS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Public Schools 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Public Schools 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Public Schools 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Public Schools 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Cornell University 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
State University 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Public Schools 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
State University 
KUNSAN, KOREA, ASIA 
So. Presbyterian Mission 
SEOUL, KOREA, ASIA 
Hoktang Mission School 


HAKODATE, JAPAN 
Mission School 


MERSIN TURKEY 
Mission School 


PIELERMARITZBERG, SO. AFRICA 
Natal Native School ~ 
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THE JACKSON PIANO CO. 
124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 








S: The Jackson Piano Co., 124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

: Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details 
> of your 10-Day Trial Offer, and Special Price to Schools. 
. No obligation. (N I. 9) 
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CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
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Greatest Typewriter | Bargain 








the World Has Ever Known \iig 
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Price ‘Nearly Half 


We Ship This Brand New Oliver to You for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 


Money Down—No Bank Deposit. 


No Agents Will Call. Be Your Own 


Salesman and Save $36. The Most Wonderful Offer Ever Made. 


This is the most sensational typewriter offer ever made to teachers. 
And it comes from the Oliver Typewriter Company itself—the foremost maker. 


Here is our plan. 


manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful Oliver. 
Merely send us the coupon and we ship you immediately a brand new, 
Try it for five days as if it were your own. 


You are the sole judge. 
to this offer! We know teachers are 100 per cent honest, so we trust 


not one penny. | } 
latest model Oliver Nine. 

This is an absolutely free trial. 
must sell itself. No ‘‘ifs and ands’’ 
them. 


send it back express collect. We even refund outgoing transportation charges. 





Hurry! Don’t wait! Clip and fill ous 
s 

worth $36 to 
vance. Act To 


eat free Boggy, now. It 


r THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 










Seeteragreteres 


140C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
[Ji Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 


a, keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. 
fie to. remain in you until fully paid for. 


My akipping DOIN IS oe esse ees ee eee ereeeecerenensereneesaeeees 

This does not place me urider any obligation to buy. If I 

choose to return the Oliver, I willship it back at your ex- 
nse at the end of five days. 

Do not, send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 

book—“‘The High cost of Typewriters—the Reason and 

, ‘the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information, 
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If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us $64 at the rate of $4.00 per month. 


Prices may ad- 


We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively to the 


Don’t send a dollar—no, 


No one will influence you. The Oliver 


If you dont want it, 
You cannot lose a cent. 


Learn Typewriting at Home 


This Oliver Nine gives you an opportunity 
to become an expert typist at: home. It saves 
you the cost of acourse at a business college. 

With the Oliver, typewriting is easier to 
learn. We include free, on request, the fa- 
mous Van Sant system of touch typewriting. 
A similar course would cost you $40 at a busi- 
ness college. With this easy method, you can 
become very proficient and attain a better pay- 
ing position. 

There is always a demand for proficient 
typists at good salaries, You can qualify for 
such a position. 

Expert typists are more and more taking dic- 
tation from commercial phonographs. With your 
training, you can secure more than an ordinary 
position. Your education, combined with this 
training, opens up unlimited possibilities in the 
business world. 


Oliver lifetime durability. 
You can always depend on your Oliver. 
| buy until you’ve tried an Oliver. 


| to sell you an Oliver. 
| Canadian Price $82.00 
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Over 900,000 Sold 


This is the famous Oliver used by all the 
big concerns. It was formerly priced at $100. 

During the war we learned that it was un- 
necessary to have great numbers of traveling 
salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also 
able to discontinue many other superfluous, 
costly sales methods. You benefit by these 
savings. So the price for the identical $100 
Oliver is now $64. We undersell the world. 
All because of our tremendous production, 
factory-to-consumer plan and small profits. 

This is not a second-hand or rebuilt Oliv- 
er. Don’t let any one mislead you! You can- 
not equal this value anywhere! 

This is our policy: A square deal, one- 
price plan for all, for you, as well as the big- 
gest concerns. 








And when 
| you buy an Oliver you buy all typewriters— 
you save that money which it used to cost us 


Only $4.00 Per Month For Teachers 


Guaranteed Service 


Simplified construction is the secret of 
The Oliver has 
fewer parts than other standard typewriters. 


Don’t Wait 


Mail the coupon to-day for your free trial 
Oliver. Note in the coupon that you are not 
under the slightest obligation to buy. 

Or, if you want to know more about the 
Oliver, check the coupon for our free book, “The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,” and our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log. It tells how your dollar does double duty. 

But whatever you do, don’t pass this great 
offer until you’ve clipped out the coupon. Avoid 
disappointment—order now to secure immediate 
delivery. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


| 140C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


This Coupon Saves You $36 















































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
i] previous to the date it bears, and should reach 

subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 
| in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
} countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE—AIl subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month } 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number sho’ 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) _ Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former. ad- 
dress and giving him forwazding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this Jour- 
nal In each looality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample coples and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 
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Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914. 
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Editor’s Forecast 


E hope that all our gra 

W ‘have spent an enjoyable and 

profitable vacation. We al- 
so hope that the new school year 
will be full of success for them, and 
that this magazine may contribute 
toward that success. Qur plans for 
the year are familiar, in a general 
way, to those who received the June 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. For the ben- 
efit of new subscribers it may be 
well to call attention to the fact 
that the following features, having 
proved their value, appear regu- 
larly in the magazine: the editorial 
contribution by Professor O’Shea; 
the correlated cover, double-page 
poster, and rhymed story; the pic- 
ture study with small pictures for 
class use; the civic poster, jointed 
toy and poster calendar; the Poetry 
Page, the Primary and Grammar 
Departments,, the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, the entertain- 
ment department, and the Pedagog- 
ical Page “By Some of Us. for All 
of Us.” 

“Rural School and Community” 
(page 42 in this issue) is a new de- 
partment heading under which we 
shall present each month practical 
articles directly relating to prob- 
lems of the rural teacher. 

Two notably fine series of arti- 
cles, the merits of which are ob- 
vious, begin in the present number, 
—Mrs. McFarland’s “European Ge- 
ography To-day” and Mrs. John- 
son’s “Practical Exercises in Rural 








Partial Contents for September 


Civic Poster. John T. Lemos.......+. See Py eR ee ee 21 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION—Why the Long Vacation? M. V. O’Shea.. 22 
ScHooL GARDEN—OR REFORMATORY? Anne Grunder...........++00. 23 
PicTURE Stupby—“A Distinguished Member of the Humane mee ~ we 
THOUGHTFUL READING LESSONS. Carolyn B. Jacobi............08:- 25 
Wuat To Do WITH THE GourRDS You GREW. Ulysses S. Huggins..... 26 
THE “WHY”-OF THE PROBLEM AND THE PROJECT. Lulu McCrellis.... 27 
THE First LADY OF THE LAND. Elizabeth Ann Lewis........ceeseee 28 
PAPER SHOPPING BAG. Louise D. Tessin........cecceees Ee 29 
EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY To-DAY—I. Blanche Bulifant McFarland... .30-3 


1 
“THE FIRST YEAR OUT.”......+-++eeeeee eee e ec eeeseseess eeecess 32 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN RURAL ARITHMETIC—I. Mamie T. Johnson.. 33 
DouBLE-PAGE PostER—Little-Red Riding Hood. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.34-35 


THE TEACHER AND THE FOREIGN ‘CHILD. Louise Barnes La Bella.... 36 
NATURE Stupy—The Chipmunk. Anna Botsford Comstock.......... 37 
Story—The Bird With a Bad Name. Cara Lanning................ 38 
PostER CALENDAR. Bess Bruce Cleaveland......... Se ree gee 39 
THE Story OF LITTLE RED RipInG Hoop. Susie M. Best............ 40-41 


RuraL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY—A Successful Vitalized Agriculture 
Fair, Bert Cooper; Makirig Rural Life Attractive to Young Cana- 


dians, Mrs. Harold Bayly......... Riise hes EN, het 8 ie 42 
JOINTED -Toy—Old Mother Goose. Bess Bruce Cleaveland........... 43 
SCHOOL-TEACHING AND MATRIMONY. Stephen C. Clement.......... 44 


By SomME oF Us, FoR ALL or Us—“Suggestion” in the Schoolroom, 
E..J; Bonner; Reading Circle Suggestions, Susan. Desmond jae 
Afraid-of-Nothing Jimmy, Claire Lang...........e00. hteak 4 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Laboratory Work in English,™ 
Elizabeth Smith Denehie; South American Names, Emeroi Stacy; 
Nature Drawing for Decorative Purposes, Winifred Unruh Selby; 

The Status of Manual Training, Edwin M. Love; A: Boy’s Solilo- 
quy, Christine Holmes; Teaching Local History, H. L. Spooner. .48-51 

PRIMARY METHODS AND DEevicEsS—The September Opening Period, Mae 
Foster Jay; Schoolroom Snapshots; Letter Cutting for Little 
Hands, Quintene Browne......ccceceseeee Spee sas'6 ‘choy oo oe 52-55 

SEPTEMBER ENTERTAINMENT—The Health Charm, Kathryn E. Woods; 
Autumn’ Exercises and Music; “Playing Hooky,” Ruth L. 
Jenkins; David Copperfield and His Aunt Betsy, Ralph Townsend; 


Don’t Tell Mary, Alice J. Cleator; Recitations................. 56-60 
PoEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR..........cccscccececscececs 61 
MINIATURE PICTURES FOR CLASS USE.......02.sccccccceccececceces 62 
TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB.......0ccccccceccecccccceces 64, 66 


for October 
that will be appreciated is the Na- 
ture Study page, with drawing by 
Miss Cleaveland and text by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. 

With the geography article in 
October, teachers will be able to 
correlate a biographical sketch of 
President Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and in addition to the cover, 


Beast” they will find suggestions 
for dramatizing this popular tale. 
There will be an article by E. J. 
Bonner, a frequent contributor, on 
“Two-Step Problems in Arithme- 
tic,” and one by Hiram E. Greiner 
of Buffalo explaining the method 
successfully used in that city 


Write.” Harriet Wardell, whose 
“Projects.and Their Relation to 
English Teaching” appeared in 
our June number, contributes “An 
Americanization Project,” while 
John Schwarz, Superintendent of 
Schools in Butler County, Ohio, 
writes on “Function of Reading in 
Intermediate Grades,” illustrated 
by a study of “Robert of Lincoln.” 
Miss Zimmerman will resume her 
valuable U. S. History Outlines. 
John T. Lemos will provide a strik- 
ing civic poster, appropriate to the 
Roosevelt birthday month. He of- 
fers also an amusing Halloween 
page. In the entertainment depart- 
ment will be plenty of material for 
celebrating on the evening of Oc- 
tober 31st, besides an attractive 
Indian play with music. 











Arithmetic.” Another new feature 








Our Combination Offers Will Save You Money---Order Now and Pay October 15th If More Convenient 






































poster and story of “Beauty and the . 


in “Teaching Beginners How to. 






















F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point.) 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving N all Pri Nor. I Pri 
prices. The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered vith The Pathi rimary Plans or. Instructor - Primary Plans t $3.00 
singly. The list at right gives the prices in combination. With E od “ nder...... -» $2.75) Any TWO books in Class “A”. 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SE wi very Day Plans..... - 3.20| Every Day Plans............ 
PARATELY with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00] gecley’s Question Book $2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers.............. $2.00 with Year's Entertainments.. 3.00 (or ‘The Year's Entertainments) 
The Pathfinder, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........ 1.00 with Any Book = Class “A”... 2.50 Seeley’s Question: Book...... 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes, limp cloth....... Bab Pisiecst ites GE 1.50 ae pane ~ ©) rimary Plans The Year’s Entertainments... t $2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth..... PUNO Phy sie wale dese 1.25 ‘aie Book in Cl san SARS $3.25 Every Day Plans............ 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth... 84 RAG & osaieoh < 1.25. N y - *%,3 2 - Any Book in Class “A”....... } $2.00 
“How I Did It,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 74) weer one mc Chik eae ak 
’ ry p BS 1S) acc cccsoscecs .60 E D Pl Seeley’s Quest Bool 
e(p weiibeate Bik Wee 0 cok ii 1 very Day Plans............ $3.70 y uestion Book...... 
<< | Poems Teachers Ask For, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 82)...... -60 | Any Book in Class “A”’....... (or The Year’s Entertainments) $1.75 
:° | Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 84).............. -65 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans Any Book in. Class “A”....... 
& < The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 84)................ -65 | Seeley’s Question Book...... The Pathfinder . ! 
< The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I... ( See) ............. -60 (or The Year’s Entertainments) $3.50 -with. Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans.$2.75 
© { The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II. jPage}.............. .60 | Any Book in Class “A”....... ‘with Every Day Plans...... 2.20 
Little Citizens and Their Flags.......... BB Baia ent sis siguelnens .60 | Every Day Plans............ with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
ORDER NOW AND PAY OCTOBER 15TH IF MORE CONVENIENT Seeley’s Question Book...... $3.50; with Year's Entertainments.. 2.00 
THE P ATHFINDER is an ilastr ated, Weekly News Beview, publish of oh fa he, The Year’s Entertainments... ‘with Ariy. Book in Class “A”.. 1.50 
tion’s Capital. is now in i t! i i 
; d and is everywhere recognized as the best qunwenitovenin eee. Our Credit Policy—Order Now and Pay October 15th If Mor € Convenient 
azine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the With : a3 s : . 
world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important if in a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their orders was! for Normal 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general rs mmctont mary Plans and any of the various books offered in combination with it, so as to 
information of special value and usefulness to the tencher, Subscription Price $0 per Year of @a | ft,the Greatest use of them throughout the school year, and who do not ind it convenient pay 
” alaeda nie, tee sabectintions to Gamat —— ~ — eke as listed. until October 15th Next. We not only invite teachers to avail themestoes of this er ag 
finder, 50c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal “Insiructor-Primaty Plane, BOCe Bg Pitt cs: A. pt ending SUT cet balk eke ee eee a "oe 
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LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHERS READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH 
ERS—The new edition is 9x14 
inches, contains 288 pages and 
weighs two pounds. It represents 























it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 


HOW TOT NG) 


50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid..... 25c and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 

16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............. 15c eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. PRIMARY GRADES 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... 15c Brass Paper Fasteners, i in., 100, 15c; 

16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............... 15c - Y, in, 20c; 94 im. 25c3 1 in..vseeeee030C 

16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...........+eee08 15c Good "Ticket Punch, round hole.......+25¢ 

16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............e00. 15c 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.. 00 039C 

16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..............eee08 15¢ 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to'5 in. .48¢ 

16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 -inches. “CER eRe gee 15c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 

16 Pioneer Story vid el to Color, 6x9 inches............ 15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and 

12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9....... 25c 


= Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases {All Fos 


Otherw: 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
Plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35c from the total. ry it. 
Normal! Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year... 





id Unless 
e Stated 


teeceeceee +$2.00 


the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs_of rr ogg SB ie i om, O00 
primary and —_. ia The Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
—— — is $1.00. : Woman’s Home Companion..... 2.00 
Be nm ua cake P| 8 : National Geographical Magazine 4.00 
q for Taus*s ook ta Ni LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Seeley’s eo 5 OS SE ee 1.25 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, peeeeeeen [tow to Teach the Pri- 


mary Grades,...$1.65 
Pathfinder, 1 yr.$1.00 
Primary Education or 
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Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 

Etude, 1 yr., $2.00; Pict@tial Review, 1 yr......-. $2.50 
pave Pians, three POUND, BNC Foc 6ccéesceck $1.50 
Years Entertainment, ten volumes, set........... $1.00 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with 
Normal Instructor, new or renewal..........+- $7.50 
Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set. .$3.50 













































Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........ 20c 


EERE 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, : > high, ase 





Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. — aE eee 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: haniksgivings 
Christmas; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 


Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work..35c 

Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 

GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 3% inches........ 36c 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 30c 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 


or On Time, 100 for...... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high............ 25c 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35¢ 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 

Domestic. Science for the Grades—contains 
reliable recipes and rules for serving.....25¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 


For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 


four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 


Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E. Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Old Mother West Wind Stories........... 85c 
Household Stories, 41 stories..............70¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancroft..-+++-« $2.40 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. pie 60 

Good Manners for All Occasions........ 1.50 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 


No. 1, pound, $1.40; 8 oz., 80c; 4 oz......45c 
Nos. 20 tb., $i 1.35; 8 0z., 75c; 4 o2.. -40c 
Raffia, Sonate best grade, pound.........22c 
Colored Raffia, name colors, 8 oz.........40c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, 4 oz., 15; 8 0z.25c 


PRIMARY READING 


Primary READING AND PHONICS ......30c 


‘AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
e for any primer or method, 45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 








“mmm =| 25 School Report Cards....15c 
16 penmanship copies, over 

700 words, per set...... 0c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 

ship Copies, per set..... 05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 

Pee) language or gifts...... -10c 








12 Colored ee 5x7, for 
language o ee t8. 2 cccetdC 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
arbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 24c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. 
10c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. ‘Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, ‘18 0z., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets’ Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lbs., 44c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; ffostage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains, 40c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.25; Bond, 84x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.30; ae extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, Ke Ib., 25c3 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., i= 6bes postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
20c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra, 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.30; “Blendwell,”’ 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs.,. .70¢ 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.25; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Class Record Book 

for 480 names, card bound....15c 

Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for.25c 


7a e 

Printed Outline Maps 
United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 8%4x11 inches, 50 for 
SIS TOO! TOES sod cccdceeesicr 60¢c 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 ir 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c 

8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stanips 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa;  Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2%4x3%%4, inked 
ready to use ..... 35c 
Rubber Stamp 












Bands ......10c 
Sewing card floss, 
ass’td colors. 15c 


Aida Canvas 


For  Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
DOT NOE ccc con 25¢ 
LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
ser price $2.60. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.00; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1.90; postage extra. 
ao Paper, medium quality, 84x11, 
Ibs., peer 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 
Rag etter quality, $1.10; postage extra, 
a. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ........ 48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ...... 20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture oes ee $1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trdce, with instructions...... 20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
escwotye Work, by Worst $1. ri 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener canes $1.2. 








Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18¢ 





Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid. ». 35c¢ 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste. 16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 


Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. 16¢ 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... 16c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ 16c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ «..-16¢ 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... 16c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color............ 20c 


Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....20¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name 
in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 212x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4- inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% | 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 0c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 300 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 


sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 




















Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as Pd for three pupils......... $2.8 
Same as above for two pupils ....++.+. 208 
Same as above for one pupil .......ee+-. 1.65 

e 
Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18¢ 


Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 

50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 

12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to. Piste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. = 

8 Animal Drawings to trace and color..... 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
BROWNE Ss ccvcdeecscce 50c 

New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 





ey eee 25¢ 
Numeral Frame, each. .50c 
Peg Board, each....... 25c 
500 Round Pegs........ 20c 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 

white, ‘each ..ccccccss 8c 


Six colored pencils 4% in. 3 
5c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 45c; Medium 
Quality, doz., 30c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 50c. 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......26c 
Intermediate Arith. Caris for Written Work 18c 
UBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, A) 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid. 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., 1-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16 x 20%-Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, Yc size, assorted....20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. -20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, || 










in book form, size 7x9 inches....+.eeeee+29C 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......... 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for..... 25c 


wma ©¢X Hygiene Books 
HERSELF | Teaching Sex Hygiene... .65 
| \ | Herself; Himself, each. $1. 35 
| TALKS WITH WOMEN [RG Mitg Man and the Woman 1.10 


CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
Entertainment Books 


Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35c 
Normal Dialogue Book....40c 
Nine Successful Plays.....50c 
| Excelsior Dialogues. . -40c 
Christmas Celebrations 40c 
Thanksgiving Entertainm’ts.40c 
Hallowe’en Entertainments.25c 






Old Time Humorous Dialogues............ 35c 
Primary speaker, 35c; Intermediate speaker. 35c 
Fancy Drills and Marches..........-se+<- 40c 
Money Making Entertainments............ 40c 
Catchy Comic Dialogues.........eseeeeees 35c¢ 


Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins ; Witches ; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flowers; 
Flags; Birds; M aple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. - Per 
box, 15c; three boxes for...35c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
ma cessful, Price ....... --60c 
wi Teach paper Folding....35c 
Teach Basket making.. : 135¢ 
Ideal Domino Cards...21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color. .15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color.. ite 
8-inch Clock Dial........2! 
Teach Clay Modeling.. “360 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; Postage extra. 
Bic ay mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38¢;_ postage extra. 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25e; gal.40c 
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A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena. Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


This class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. 
This enviable record is typical of Story Method results. 


“Tell Me a Story”. 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever enjoyed the delight of 
listening to a charming story. When my neice, a tiny tot of three with 
golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 

down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her little sister with 
raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats the teasing 
plea, I know that they are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the 
human race. They are repeating the plea that has come so often from the lips 
and eyes of my own children. They are repeating the plea that has come from 
your children, and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever told it a 
charming story. Hence, all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary teacher can possess is 
the ability to tell a story in such a manner as to delight her hearers. So valu- 
able is this ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the schools em- 
ploy teachers who devote their entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants to hear another. Every 
mother who has told such a story to her children, and every teacher who has 
charmed her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, ‘Tell 
us a story.”’ Then, as each story has been finished, who can forget the persist- 
ent “Tell us another story’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore such a plea? Can she 
afford to deny it at any cost? . By heeding it she can mold the character of her 
children as the potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with the de- 
sire to read these and other stories for themselves, but as thousands of teachers 
and mothers haye done she can procure a series of charming stories which, when 
told, as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open up to them all 
the treasures of story land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure 
to recognize in the written and printed language everything that is already famil- 
iar to them through oral language; and that will make them independent read- 
ers and spellers in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACH- 
— _— AND SPELLING, with which marvelous results have been 
achieve 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first year, have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than 3,400 
pages. 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for 


Women, Office of the President, Talla- 
hassee, Fila. 
“T think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have 
seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“The best results I have ever seen in primary. 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


Read “Problems in Teaching Reading” in this ine for September, 1919, and 
Write for our special 30 day offer. —ri\. picasure Motive in Beginning Reading” im this magacion Say Guisher SOUR. 


G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago 


PHONETIC DRILL cekrs 


BOOKLET — A SOUND FIXER and GAME DRILL 


Class looks forward to the short, snappy drill each day. Use 
| in receiving class, Sample copy on request. WRITE NOW. 


B. E. MARSHALL, 1717 Orange St., Bakersfield, Calif. 



































You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
7 size, printing surface, 4}4x7, $1. 
Note size 6! *4x10, $2. Letter size 
10x1276, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and & complete, . Also sent 
0. Send for Cir- 
cular, S Sam ple 0 ie of | Work, an 8 cial 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS) 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 











No, N907 No. N894 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65 tg hea. 
Ster. Silver 75c\14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold. ‘36 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1450 Y M. C, A.Bldg., Chicago, Il. A= Wy 8 


Ou fatto’ of selli Schools and 
isccaremas plage 4 
nd postal to- 
net fesiciely ss Pins eigen Med- cnorar-| 10k: ar hey 4 50 
Ca is6 eesti Be eG ksh dk cote the tnaifege and Srepay hares | Str: Bier B14 
° roam of Engrave Ge 
mencement aera ta . Calling at othe 


CHAS. S. ST IFFT Sitrie nock.arn 


Without cost or obligation please send list of posi- 
tions to be filled. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Seven Ages of Childhood. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot, Author of. “Ethics for Children.” Cloth. 


821pp. $2.75. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York. 

Seven Ages of Childhood is a book 
for teachers and parents by an author 
who has made a life-long study of 
childhood and its problems. The 
seven ages into which Mrs. Cabot di- 
vides childhood are: The dependent 
age, the dramatic age, the angular 
age, the paradoxical age, the age of 
the gang, the age of romance, and the 
age of problems. The characteristics 
peculiar to each age are discussed 
with rare sympathy and understand- 
ing, and suggestions for meeting the 
problems of each are given. The book 
is an extremely interesting study in 
the psychology of the child mind and 
should be a most serviceable guide to 
all those who have to deal with the 
training of childhood and youth. 

The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic. (3 Books— 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced.) By 
Georgia Alexander, District Superintendent of 
Indianapolis Schools; Edited by John Dewey, 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. 


Each vol. illustrated. Cloth. 224, 256, 288pp. 
Longmans, Green and Co.,. New York. 


For seven years the series of arith- 
metic texts written by: Georgia Alex- 
ander and edited by John Dewey have 
had an assured place among the best 
of their kind. They..seem to have 
gained in favor progressively, as was 
to be expected. The author and editor 
were pioneers in breaking away from 
the tradition of arithmetic for arith- 
metic’s sake, and also in socializing 
the study of this subject. All the per- 
sons responsible for the present edi- 
tion are entitled to consider it as be- 
ing, in all essential respects, a new 
work, since the matter has been re- 


arranged, new text inserted and unde- 


sired matter omitted. The three vol- 
umes appear in new dress—a binding 
that is very substantial and attractive. 
But, none the less, the idea behind the 
series and the method of presentation 
remain the same. The merits of the 
work as already proved, together with 
the benefits derived from a candid re- 
vision, combine to recommend this 
Arithmetic to progressive superintend- 
ents and teachers, 

Mental Development and Education. By M. 
V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, The Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 403 
pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


To readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PrimaRy PLans Professor O’Shea 
needs no introduction. They know 
that for years he has been a leader in 
the movement to vitalize teaching in 
the United States. In his Preface to 
the present volume, the author is over- 
modest in saying that his Dynamic 
Factors in Education, published in 
1905, was “more or less of a pioneer 
in the field which it covered.” He re- 
fers to this book because, the plates 
having become worn, it was decided 
not to reprint it, but to include a few 
of the chapters, ‘thoroughly revised, in 
Mental. Development and Education. 
This title is og. rye in the headings 
of Parts I and Il of the book: “Dyna- 
mic Aspects of Mental Development’ 
and “Educational Interpretations.” 
Probably no educator in the count 
has been more closely in touch with 
the great body of American teachers 
than Professor O’Shea. Through his 
addresses at conventions and’ insti- 
tutes, through his books, and through 
his editorial contributions to NorMAL 
InsTRUCTOR, he has reached hundreds 
of thousands. His point of view is 
anything but academic or detached; 


| therefore it is significant that the Pre- 


face’of the present book opens as fol- 
lows: ''“In writing this volume the 
author has had constantly in mind the 


interests and needs of teachers in or 


vice and also persons who are 
paring to teach. Consequently. tho 
aspects only of mental development 
and. of education which directly con- 
cern those who train.the.young have 
received attention; all: ‘atid tech- 
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= ers movin 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


ya He fasten 


“theres 1 


— this foundation book in 

—————= the schoolroom per- 

forms actual service. Successful teach® 

ers well know the help this “Supreme 

Authority ’”’ is in history, geography, 

language, and civic classes, not to men- 

tion its necessity in work on synonyms, | 
pronunciation, new words, etc. It isa 
universal question answerer, equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms, Including hundreds 
of New Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 6,000 Illustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 


Why not suggest to your super- 
intendent that a copy of the 
















New International be sup- 
plied for your school ? 
Write for Specimen Pag: f 
of ior tnd In India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 
Tells how easily Storiesand Playsare con- 
lected, sold. How many 


\.-y 


Fi Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
4 and women, without any special experience, 
g to their own amazement that their sim- 
Mi plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
'7 and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
8 ide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
g Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new. writers get their names 
How to tell if you reed a writer. 







cl 
realist plots. fri inds mi ae our worst ju 
4 eae. es aa ary) meet one ent and the he pitas of of Failure. 
. surprising Book a ; a ie A oot ag gf ge 
ton. Our: is wai “yr you. u 
UTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 259, AUBURN, NEW YORK 














Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
uestions, each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or. more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
17 7 Seneca: St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
248 W, 17th St., N. Y. City 


MUSIC In Ln FREE 
ok of pom aot 


Piano, Organ, ee Ee. Beginner 
or ‘advanced players e lesson weekly. justrations make 
Seeanel crocs Cniy expan so pa day to cover cote 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1 00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or eye gente $1 00, 
both $2 00; complete ee $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ 


Guide 2 
JOHN H. ARNOLD “Cedar Falls lowa | 
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Something New in 
Supplementary Reading 


Thirty Fables Retold 
by Cathegine T. Bryce 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 











The Cats and the Monkey 


Each story on separate card. 

Thirty stories. in an. envelope..-Illustrated_ in 
two colors. -You can buy 30 sets of these reading 
cards for the price you would pay for one set bound 
in book form. Adapted for use in ‘second grade, 
but may be used also in third grade.. Entire class 
uses but one envelope at a time. _ Spoiled cards 
may be replaced—not necessary to discard whole 
set, as it would ‘be if they were bound in a volume. 

Set A contains 30 different-stories in an envel- 
ope. Price per envelope, 60c. 

Set B contains 30 of same story in an envel- 
ope. Price per envelope, 40c. 


Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines in which 
the picture is cut 
out for the child 
to reinstate. Excel- 
lent sense train- 
ing, further devel- 
oped when the 
child) can recog- 
nize the object by 
tracing the outline 
with ‘his fingers or 
when the card is 
held before him. 
Both printed and 
written words are 
given. Wt. 9 02, 
set of 24 cards. 
Price 40c. 

















Fit Ins—Common Forms 


Cards with form outlines cut out. Children fit 
them in,:and the sense training cannot be over- 
estimated. Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 cards. Price 40c. 


Sentence Builder 


Words clearly printed on cards. Great care 
has been taken in the selection of the words and 
the general arrangement of niet, 

No. 1101 Per box, 15¢.; wt. 5 oz. 
Per doz., $1.44; wt. 4 ibs. 





Number Builder 


Cards showing figures and also signs of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division eee equality. 

0. 1103 Per box, 15c.; wt., 3 o 
Per doz. boxes, -$1 44; “wt. 2% Ibs. 


New Word Builder 


ach box contains more than 200 pieces, cap- 
ites wand small letters, numerals and punctuation 
marks, with the same letter on~both sides of the 


tablet. Wt. 3 0z Per box, 16c. 





Busy Work Sewing 
Cards 


1131, 20 cards 5 by 6%, 
gray, simple objects. Wt. 4 
0%, 30c. 

1132. 20 cards, 5 by 6%, 
gray, assorted _ vegetables, 
fruits, etc. Wt. 4 02, 30c. 

1133. 20 cards, 4 by 514, 
gray, assorted, easy designs. 
Wt. 4 02, 26c. 











OUR @OODS ARE 
GUARANTEED TO BE 
EXACTLY AS REPRE- 
SENTED. SHOULD THEY 
FAIL TO MEET WITH 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
WE WILL TAKE THEM 
BACK IF “UNUSED <AND’ 
REFUND YOUR. MONEY. . 














Funnyland 
Frolics 


16 original designs per- 
sonifying - inanimate ob- 
jects and pets and portray- 
ing their merry frolics. 
Interest is readily aroused 
and imagination  stimu- 
lated. Admirably adapted 
for language and composi- 
tion work, Suggestions 
for harmonious colorings 
in the envelop. Wt. 8 
oz Set 20c. 

















Sight Number and Drill Cards 


’ Set of 30 cards, 27 with different combina- 
tions of digits printed on each side and other 
three with arithmetical signs. Very simple, yet 
interesting and instructive to pupils. 
No, 1111 Per set, 25c.; wt. 5 oz 
Per doz. sets, $2.40; wt. 4 Ibs, 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted 
construction paper, 
strong and durable, 
and of artistic color 
and__ texture, Can 
be easily woven 
without a needle. 
Mats are ready cut 
but the fringes are 
solid with printed 
lines indicating the 
weft strips to be cut 
out by the children. 

1235. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes, assorted. Wt. 
12 0z Pack., 35c. 

1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, bright 
colors, Wt. 12 oz Pack., 35c. 








Object and Animal 
Number Cards 


Number combination up to ten on one side of 
ecard and on opposite side familiar objects and an- 
imals arranged in groups corresponding with num- 
bers. Make number lessons very interesting. 

No. 1122 Price 40c.; wt. 8 oz. 

Per doz., $3.84; weight 7 lbs. 


Parquetry Blocks 


Of wood, in six colors, assorted forms, dia- 
monds, and half squares. 
elaborate and beautiful designs can be made. 





4352. Containing’80 blocks, wt. 5 oz, 0c. 
4853. Containing 250 blocks, wt. 10 0oz., 600. 





Domino Cards , 















































12 sets of dominoes a 
in each package, con- $ _ Ss 3 
taining all combina- e Sis sss 
tions of numbers, whose ae ele-6 
sums do not exceed éveie 0f0*? 
10. Sheets are to be [e-eje ele 
cut into single domi- |, gig els $ 8 
noes. The cutting [ee ele e 5 
furnishes busy work. |$°$ie® le°eie joe 
May be used for oral je 6 eje-e; ee e 
or seat work in first or 8 Sie® le eie |e ei ® 
second grade, Consid- [eper ge] je: @) 4e! , 
erable oral drill for | al 
third grade classes, a 
Printed on heavy 
oak tag. e 
12 sets of 34 domi- 











noes in each envelope, Wt. 8 02, per envelope, 
20c. Wt, 8 02 


With these hundreds of. 





Natural History Language 


Animals 24 natural history cards, each show- 
ing one wild animal, native or famil- 
jar to every child. Face 
of card’ shows a picture 
of the. animal with list 
of words descriptive or 
suggestive. Reverse’ con- 
tains. sentences. with 
blanks .to be filled with 
words on the face. In- 
tirely new and original, 
Complete instructions ac- 
companying each set. 
Wt. 8 oz. Set 40c. 


20 cards, each 
Birds showing a 
North American bird, 
with words on the face, 
and sentences on the re- 
verse. Complete instruc- 
tions accompany each set. 
40c. 














Wt. 10 oz Per set, 


Drawings to Color 


Birds 20 outlines from original sketches of our 
common birds. 
No. 1304, Price per set, 20c; wt. 3 oz 
25 any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz. 


10 simple, easily colored designs 
Landscapes in landscapes characteristic of 


seasons, For either wax, crayon or water colors. 
Also good for descriptive work in language. 
No. 1300. Price per set, 10c.; wt. 3 0z. 
25 any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz. 


Addition-Multiplication Cards 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of 
addition, These 
cards teach the 
multiplica tion 
table through 
the fives adapt- 
able to the un- 
derstanding of 
young children. 
One side shows 
a number re- 
peated a certain 
number. of 
times, as in ad- 

dition, while the reverse ‘shows the same number 
with the multiplier and the multiplication sign. 
Wt. 10 oz. Price 30c. 


Key Words and Phonetic 
Drill Cards 


56 cards designed to 
teach — families, - - placing 


the ‘complete word be- 
fore the child who is thus 
T immediately interested by 
connecting the family 





symbol, which is heavily 
underlined with the name 
of some familiar object. 
Easily handled.and may be readily seen from all 
parts of the room. Several phonetic games are 
suggested. Wt. 10 oz. Per set, 35c. 








Initial Phonogram Cards 


The 16 initial phonograms common to all method 
readers. Each card shows a picture suggesting to 
the child a word beginning with the -phonogram 
printed below the picture. Pictures:-may be used as 
copies in the drawing lessons, illustrations for story 
work or as'a basis for composition and spelling. 
Directions for use enclosed in the box, Wt. 7 oz. 
Per set, 30c. 


(a ne 


Sticks 

95. Paper box 
with 1000. plain 
sticks from 2 inch 
to 5 inches, Wt. 
10 02., 350. 

1112. Paper box 
with 1000 colored 
sticks from 1 inch 
to 6 inches. Wt. 
10 02, 40c. 





DO NOT FAIL TO ENCLOSE THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE 


The postage is not included in the low prices we quote. Weights are given so that you can add the 


amount to your zone. Avoid delay by enelosing the postage in your remittance. 


- Wholesale School Supplies 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


-346-N.. FRONT STREET, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








138 SO. PENN. STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. caae: te thie gartiadan. 


TO HELP TEACHER AND PUPIL ALIKE 


That is the purpose of Dobson-Evans aids to teaching. By arousing interest, they 
drive their lessons home with less hard work on the teacher’s part. 


‘A New Series of 
Desk Outline Maps 























This series was prepared by W. R. McConnell of 
Miama University for use in geography, industrial 
history, economics, agriculture, etc. These maps 
meet classroom needs from elementary rooms to 
colleges, 

Distinct, accvrate lines bound regions of produc- 
tion and set off areas with different climatic condi- 
tions, soils, etc. Pupils color the different ares, 
thus impressing the facts on their minds, Key an 
exercise on back of each map. 

Net prices on D & E Outline Maps and Indus- 
trial Outline Maps, 8x12%: In quantities less 
than 50 of a kind, each 1440. In packages of 50 
of a kind, per package 50c. 500 or more in 
packages of 50 of a kind, per 100, 900, 

N. B. All broken packages (less than 50 of a 
kind) will be charged at single copy prices. Will 
punch holes for notebook covers for a small adci- 
tional charge. Give distance between cer ters, or 
better still, attach sample showing punch. 


Toy Money 


Both coins 
and bills. Coins 
represent about 
$350.00 and 
vpila| the bills about 
sain, $600.00. 
| The box is 
strongly made. 
Invaluable for 
teaching num- 
bers and prac- 
tice in making 
change. Wt. 9 
ot. Box, 400, 





Folding Paper—Engine Colored 


Colored on both sides, in red, orange, violet, 
gray, brown, white, black, pink, yellow, green, 
light blue. Packed assorted colors, or one color 
to a package of 100 sheets. 

4x4, per package, 12c.; postage, 4c. 

Per dozen, 16c.; wt. 2% Ibs. 
5x5, per package, 15c.; wt. 6 oz. 

Per dozen, $1.44; wt. 4% lbs. 
6x 6, per package, 20c.; wt. 7 oz. 

Per dozen, $1.92; wt. 5% Ibs. 


Report Cards 


A large variety of cards to fit any system in use, 
including admission, discharge and promotion 
cards, office record cards, scholarship cards, etc, 
Send for samples and prices. 

Elementary and high school cards for one year 
(10 months.) Wt. 2% Ibs., per 100, 80c. 


Animal Life from 
Everywhere 


10 large posters of animal life, size 12x 18. 
Can be used in all grades from primary to high 
school, for story telling, drawing, science, English, 
composition, geography, poster construction and 
designing. 

No, 1290. Price 50c.; wt. 12 oz. 
























































































PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


it is our aim to ship all 
orders promptly. We carry 
a large stock on hand and or- 
ders for regular goods are 
usually shipped within twen- 
ty-four hours. We are well 
equipped to handle orders 
promptly and we strive to 
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DRAWINGS TO COLOR 
A variety of 
designs 6x9 in. 
Each set put 
up in a neat 
envelope with 
y . full directions 

> for coloring. 

a Ten BIRDS 
( (wt. 20z.) -25 
Child life 
mo. (Wt. 2 
15 





studies with calendar 12 


OZ.) ~ceoeseesesrseeesseseeeers 2e ,- 
Calendar with flowers 12 mo. (We. 8 
OED s2<h'0n6a'e 4.) 0s O00) 420000 Oar 
Ten Holiday Designs (Wt. 2 oz.) ....48 
50 Assorted Designs all in one enveloge 


(Wt. 7 04.) 
TINTED DRAWING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER 


PENCIL SHARPENER 





A durable easy cutting sharp- 
ener for school use. 
of two sizes. 
without a cent of cost to you. 


Mailed 





Cash sale prices— 
egular_ sized 
Giant Sharpener 
8x5 U. S. Flag 


Your choice 
to you 


sharpener 


YOUR CHOICE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


A Chicago Pencil Sharpener or a 3x5 U. S. Flag 


Save your time and pencils and keep your schoolroom floor clean by getting one of 
these PENCIL SHARPENERS without a cent of cost to you. 

Write to-day for six dozen of our high grade pencils, have your pupils sell them at 5c 
each, send us the $3.60 and we will mail you absolutely free a regular sized CHICAGO 
Pencil Sharpener for sharpening all standard pencils, Order and have your pupils sell seven 
dozen of our pencils and send us the $4.20 and we will send you free, one Chicago Giant 
Sharpener for sharpening any and all sizes of pencils, ‘ : 

f you already have a sharpener you may get a beautiful U. S. Flag instead. 
and sell eight dozen of our pencils and send us the f 
five Bunting Flag guaranteed fast color in rain or sun, with sewed stripes and full number | 8* 
of stars embroidered both sides, I 04, 

If you prefer we will furnish BOSTON instead of CHICAGO sharpeners. 


ccc ccerceccce ce 091,00 
50 


Both pencils and gifts are sent PREPAID. 


Vereen 
Each...... °¢ 
BEDS a'o\ta'e oie tale: o: 8 oo lech 0 


(wt. 18 02.) 
(wt. 20 02.) 
(wt. 10 02.) 





$4.80 and we will send you a three hy 


SOLID EYELET PLIERS 


An indis- 
pensible 
tool in any 
schoolroom, 
Punches a 
clean round 
hole in 


paper, busy 
work, 





as to make 
it easy to punch heavy cards or several 
sheets of note paper and fasten them to- 
gether all in one operation. Ship. wt. 5 
In neat box with eyelets....$2.00 
1000 Extra eyelets ......2+.0 0: 1.00 


VULCAN INK PELLETS 


1. This is the ideal way to buy ink. No 
1.75 | danger of broken bottles, freezing or 
spilled ink, Keep the pellets dry till 


Order 





Our drawing papers have a fine finish 
and give excellent results with water 
colors, crayons or charcoal, The colors 
are especially good. All colors put up 
in packages of 50 sheets 9 x 12-inches. 
Tones: yellow, pearl gray, brown, dark |. 

brown, orange and white, lt. green or 

gray (wt. 18 oz.) per pkg.......30 
Tones: red or purple (wt. 18 02.) per 


Tones: pink, lavender, It. blue, dk. bine, 


dk. green, biack or slate... ++ .+« point, 


and safety pocket clasp. 


A MARVELOUS OFFER 


This “MARVEL thin lead PENCIL” always sharp and ready for use. 





It is complete with supply of leads for refilling 
To refill simply hold metal point between fingers, turn barrel of pencil to Jeft and insert lecd at 
Why pay more for any loose lead pencil when you can buy this full nickel plated wonder (Ship. wi. 2 oz.) for only .35 


the ink is needed. ‘To prepare for use, 
just fill the bottle or jar with water, add 
one pellet for each fluid ounce and you 
have a high grade, easy flowing mineral 
ink—either black or red. 
ack— 

Pellets for one gallon (wt. 8 02.).. .75 
1090 ‘pellete, 8 gal. (wt. 12 oz.) ..6.00 


e 
Pellets for one quart (wt. 1 02.).. .85 
Pellets for one gal. (wt. 8 0z.)...14.25 


CARD HOLDERS 





POSTER PAPER 
Furnished in most of the colors given 
for the D & C Paper above. This is a 
lighter weight paper for cutout work, 
pasting, etc, 

100 sheets any color (wt. 18 0z.)...30 
100 sheets assorted colors.......+.+« 35 
GLUEY PASTE 
A teacher’s desk is never complete 
without a tube of paste. This is the best 
way to handle paste without soiling the 
fingers, or other papers than the one you 

are fixing. : 
Gluey Paste will stick anything, will not 
color or scale off. One ounce tubes 
a rE PT RE 
Make your own Domino Cards. with 
gummed circles. Any desired combi- 
nations easily made by simply moisten- 
ing circles and fastening them on jare 
plain cards. Cireles are one inch in 
diameter, several bright colors in each 
Put up 300 in a qevings. 


designs, 


and 


signs. 


assorted. 
(wt, 


known 


envelope. 7 
Yellow. 





IDEAL OUTLINE SEWING CARDS 
50 simple interesting designs. 
est value ever offered in these assorted 
Printed on heavy. cardboard, 
outlines marked in succession of dashes 
In envelope. v 8 

oz.) Price per envelope.......« 
100 cireular pricked cards in box. 3% 
in, in diameter, 


spaces, 


OB.) 00. 
100 square pricked cards 
20 07.) 
DEVOE SUPERIOR WATER COLORS 
These well known Water Color Sets 
their 
Each set complete with one of our No. 7 
brushes, put up in handy tin box. 

Four Colors—Black, 


The big- 


for the school year. 


ink or pencil. 
Simple assorted de- 
oa.) Set A. Per 


kad Sei" | none stars come 
4°x5% ‘in. — - green, No. 2 
me box... 
C. in box. Per wg No, 4 (about 
ib onan se eaie ask ae Var ee 


Dozen 


POCKET CLASS RECORD BOOK 
This is one of the Red Line Series. 
It will hold the record of several classes 
N eed to be 101—4 in, 
et aa at size and weight of material to be hung. 
made of firm, smooth paper for either ae) re ae geal 7. he £5) 


rewritten but once for the year. 
in heavy paper cover with record sheets 


Single book (Mailing wt. 2 0z.).....80 
Dozen lots (Mailing wt. 16 oz.) 3.00 
GUMMED STARS 


% in.) 75 ina box (wt. 


sharp or dull points. 
ames ni No. 
Bound 


No. 104—-4% 


in gold, silver, blue, 
2 (about % in.) 


eeccse eoeecess from one to five é 
Fascinating and_ instructive 
for teack forms 


12 
oo © $1.20 





superior colors, 


Carmine, Blue and 
02.) 35 





Send For Our 
Complete Catalog 


proportion, 
1000 assorted in box. 
WEAVING MATS 





KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Good quality, very serviceable, with 


in., 

sharp points (wt. 16 oz.) 

My 'ss'os:o 6 4's s 08009060 20 

0. _110—Teacher’s  Shears—8-inch 

nickel plated (wt. 6 oz.) Each .60 
STICKS FOR LAYING 

An assortment of square wooden 

sticks in six bright colors and varying 

inches in length. 

seat work 

and numerical 


(wt. 10 oz.) .40 


A new series of mats made of tinted 
construction paper with colored fringes, 


These holders are indispensible for 
hanging all sorts of displays, class work, 
exhibits, etc. They hold cards or papers 
firmly and hang to wire, cord, or cloth 
back, Made in different sizes to suit 


No. 87—medium—1 gross box (wt. 4 


Per 
30 


COLORED CHALK 

An absolute need in every schoolroom, 
Put up in small wooden boxes containing 
an assortment of standard colors which 
can be used for coloring maps, stencils, 
merit stars, and in various other ways 
that will add to the attractiveness of 
your room and the interest of your pu- 


ils. 

Ko. 901, seven colors, wood box (wt. 4 
DED Jos abe 65655 0:58 Sk he's cae 
No. _ twelve colors, wood box (wt. 5 

04. 





(wt. 1 oz.) One envelope....... csesboobece ] ; 
Doz. (wt. 6 02.) ..0cccccoes +480 Refills for above—1 doz, (wt. 2 2 nN 6%x6% in mats and 24 3 
PHONIC and NUMBER DRILL CARDS | ,..0%) . -- +--+ esse ese e ne eeees -35 | for further information about these and | fringes, assorted colors, are put up A dad Feel ag ETE: lala 
an Eight Color set—colors as above and 4 | ymerous other articles which will |i. strong envelope. No_ needles re- HAND and CALL BELLS 
These cards are made fr; ; more, half size colors. (wt. 4 0z.) .45 4 ; quired with these mats. Beautiful re- Teacher’s Call Bell, nickel plated, 
wd ae A durable ee . Refills for above—1 doz. (wt. 2 | Prove satisfactory to you in both] suits are easily obtained. (wt. 8 02.) | with bronze base. . Pp 
in large clear a ae OED  v:2.00002209800 08669008 . quality and price. Per 86t .ccccccccvescevecces ced No. 745—3% in. in diam. at base, 
Kibble Number Drill i e sie : i : 4 0%.) Hach..eeeseees AO 
Cards for. rapid class Be sure to include POSTAGE in your remittance as it is not included in these special prices. We give Our Hand Bells have an exceptionally 
tone tw’ @ Oak shipping weights for all articles so you can estimate the amount necessary to your Parcel Post zone. |}. spt 
No, 8—5 in. at base—brass, (wt 1% 


per set .cosscsce 
Ideal Phonic Drill Cards, 

56 simple phono- 

grams, for class use. 
(wt. 6 oz.) per set .30 


8 














ESTABLISHED IN 1872 


J.R. HOLCOMB an? COMPANY, 1328 St. Clair Ave., N. E.| x.°i\_—s' 


“CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A.} Each 


ACN seer seccce ses »- G2.25 
5% in. at base, Swiss silver 
2% Ibs. ) 


metal, (wt. " 
veedadendnys htt Seen ana 


white 





























Manual Training Departments. 


In Demand by Schools Everywhere 


The significance of ‘“‘Gluey’s’” educational value is that its use 
instills contentment in children in primary grades through 
using “good tools” and teaches the value of efficient, economi- 
cal materials to students in advanced grades. 


Clean, Efficient, Economical, Delightfully Fragrant 


Its use affords satisfaction to the children who use it and best 
of all, it saves you, as a Purchasing Agent, money. 
Our large output enables us to quote unusually low prices. 


“Gluey” is smooth, velvety and “Sticks like a brother.” 
A Generous Sample Sent Upon Request 


Teachers, Superintendents and Principals should specify and 
insist upon Gluey being used in the schools this year. 


and mail coupon below today. 


504-520 Buttles Ave., 


in Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans. 





“GLUEY” PASTE 


“Sticks Like A Brother’’ 


“Gluey” is a light colored paste of super-strength made from 
the highest grade materials imported from Asia and Australia. 
It dries extremely fast, does not penetrate and because it ad- 
heres so tightly it is rapidly being supplemented for hot glue in 






THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Manufacturers of the largest line of Adhesives in the United States 
Commercial Paste Co., 504-520 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Please send me ‘‘ A Generous Sample ’’ of your Gluey Paste as advertised 





























Fill out 









COLUMBUS, OHIO 















STREET 

















nical and speculative discussion has 
been avoided.. . . . .Two questions 
have guided the discussion through- 
out;—first, How does the individual 
normally respond at different periods 
in his development to the typical situ- 
ations, physical, intellectual, zsthetic 
and social, in which he is placed; and 
second, How can he best appropriate 


-the materials and benefits of educa- 


tion so that he can utilize them to 
greatest advantage in daily life?” 
Surely these are matters that every- 
one who undertakes the upbringing of 
children—teachers and parents alike 
—need to understand. Only through 
such understanding and the resulting 
sympathetic attitude can they avoid 
serious mistakes in discipline and real- 
ize._to the full how differently different 
children should be treated—and the 
same child at different ages. 

Word Finder. By Hubert V. Coryell, A. B., 
Instructor in English, Elementary Department, 
Browne and Nichols school, and Henry W. 
Holmes, A. M., Professor of Education, Harvard 
University. Cloth. 150pp. 72¢. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Many good points commend this 
little ready-reference book. It does 
not presume to take the place of a 
dictionary, for it gives no definitions. 
Instead, it presents, altogether, some 
9,000 words—one list of 3,600 (in large 
type). covering 90 per cent of all 
words used in children’s compositions, 
and another list of 5,400 intended for 
older children. Each list is arranged 
in strictly alphabetical order. The 
division of all words of two or more 
syllables is’ indicated separately so 
that no confusion with compound 
words is possible, We all use a dic- 
tionary oftener to check up spelling 
than to make sure we are using a 
word in its proper sense. Children 
(and too often adults) misspell words 
because they are lazy. If a pupil has 
no small dictionary at hand, he may 
have to walk to the other side of the 
room to consult one. Sometimes he 
will not take the trouble to refer even 
to a desk dictionary. The present 
handbook is intended to remedy this 





condition—both to save time and en- 
courage children to: make sure that 
they are spelling and dividing words 
correctly. 

Sex Education. (A Textbook for Parents and 
Teachers.) By Walter M. Gallichan, Author of 


“The Psychology of Marriage.” Cloth, 294pp. 
Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


One .of our contributors, a teacher 
who has been notably successful in 
community work, suggests that among 
the subjects discussed at mothers’ 
meetings in the school should be that 
of sex education. This seems an excel- 
lent suggestion, in view of the imprac- 
ticability of class presentation of this 
subject in elementary schools, Can any 
conscientious teacher, alive to perhaps 
the greatest need of those under her 
charge, shift all. responsibility upon 
parents who too often take no initia- 
tive, who seek to escape from the ob- 
ligation that rests upon them? Mr. 
Gallichan says: “We send our boys 
and girls on an errand along a cliff 
edge, assuring them that the path is 
dangerous, while we carefully blind- 
fold them upon starting. Such is the 
outcome of the reticences, the decep- 
tions, the evasions and the false mod- 
esty which influenced the mass of us 
in our childhood. We know that be- 
low the cliff are the ruthless sea and 
the jagged reefs, and that many in our 
experience have stumbled to death. 
Yet we are silent, or, if we whisper, 
we confuse or mislead. And we say that 
we love our children.” Fervently the 
author pleads for a rational attitude 
toward sex instruction, But he does 
much more than this—he makes his 
volume in fact a “textbook,” plainly, 
candidly, yet reverently written, dis- 
cussing in a most illuminating way all 
the factors involved. Four notably 
practical chapters are entitled: ‘“‘Prep- 
aration for Teaching”; “Instruction of 
Young Children”; “Instruction for 
Adolescent Boys”; and “Education for 
Adolescent Girls.” A teacher who 
would read these chapters, and others 
—or, better, the entire book—at a se- 
ries of mothers’ meetings, and urge 
parents to procure individual | copies 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL.--FREE! 
Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


E will send you Free. of All Cost,.One Gross of our. Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
W Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—‘“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds 
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1 No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more 
of our Large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pic- 
tures of Noted Amer- 
icans on the Wall! 
We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
with GLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, 
complete already to 
hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of 
George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Gen. John J. Pershing 
or Marshall Foch for 
the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. 
We are the only firm in the country giving away these large 
size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS 
- FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past 
few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
for having earned them by their own efforts. 


Our New 


President 


The good people-of the Unit- 
ed States have choosen War- 
ren G. Harding to: be their 
President for the next four 
years. 

Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the _ school- 
room. 

Our plan makes it easy to get one of these FREE OF ALL 
COST. Do not confuse our Large Framed Pictures with 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this 
kind. Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY! 


\ 




















and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are 
made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with 


Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 
the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale. 

For Interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 
kind for two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags with- 
out expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE..-PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to 
litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set 
of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross 
of our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the 
Finest Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs 
with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Pa- 
triotic Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the 
flags are easily detached from the base, they are 
available at any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, 
etc. This Set comes to you securely packed, all de- 
livery charges prepaid, for the sale of only TWO 
gross of our Special pencils. Can you imagine an 
easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base 
—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 


We Have On' Hand 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast 
Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas 
Headings and Metal Grommets, complete with 
Polished Hardwood staff, Brass Joint Ball, Rope 
and Heavy Galvanized Holder for attaching to 
windows, building, ete. Just the right size to 
carry in the School Parade! While the supply 
lasts, we are giving a set FREE for the sale orf 
TWO gross of our pencils.- Packed complete in 
a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges pre- 
paid. © 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 


7: We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will pre- 
sent every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either 
the following pictures finished in carbon brown suitable for framing:—Theodore Roosevelt or Calvin 
Coolidge, free of all cost. These pictures are given you entirely free in addition to the regular premium 
for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and 
mail; we ll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be. surprised to see how easily 
and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively 
guarantee prompt shipments. 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get 
enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 























Religious r a 
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i] 
Pictures | The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid....... «gross of your 


> 1 Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
We also carry a full j Proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
ine of Religious receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
Pictures which are miums to which we are entitled for the above sale, 


given as premiums |! A te ee i Re ee 
for ONE GROSS Cg Pt Fe ee By A: Se ora i ee Py ACE Poe 
SALES. Write for ee Oh CRS. dank ci Cn cboh.obe (ne cdeudeeebescde ceed Naveagiedda 


Illustrated Folder , City or BOWMs cecccaccccccccscccccccavpeessecceuedssesvecests Pesccscects 

giving full informa- 4 County........ Mei chale wn «cs ddhedas Secdb Awieces Wabbs. . shinee ih hha d. 

tion. Rete al« Dalemehveuiciiley decns Keele gchs ote vhcacearsss teanunene Pocecscccs 
i N.I.—Sept.21 
















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 



















































By JOSEPH C., 


Lands. 


teachers, 


76 pages, 
with space for 432 names. 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 25c) 
On sample plan as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. 
Children-of-the-World Series. 

Report Cards (per hundred 60c) 


Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 3'2x6'z inches. 





SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


ing exercises, with 137 stories, 


By LAURA R. SMITH, 
primary teacher. 


By ALHAMBRA G. DE 
rect in an interesting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. 
who would not benefit her class by the use of this book. 


Simplex Class Record (50c) 
A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 


Cloth. 


SINDELAR, 252 pages 


SINDELAR, 


Everybody knows these ! 
Best Memory Gems (30c) 

| By JOSEPH C. 
Primary Language Stories (50c) 
By ALHAMERA G, DEMING. 


SINDELAR, 


MING. 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


Cloth, 
28 poems, ete. 


160 pages, Cloth, 


Each 144 and 160 pages, 


95 pages. 


Printed on 49 cards, 


128 pages, Cloth, 


Fifth large edition. 
An invaluable book for every teacher, 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 
It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of inter- 
esting educative exercises, with over 300 illustrations, 
| The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 

| By JOSEPH C. Cloth, illustrated in colors, 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunnie in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway 
Read by a countless number of children in the seeond and third grades. 


No. 1, Animal Series ; 


‘BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND | 


Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades, 


With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual sor 
Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 90 pages, Cloth, (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by NewYorkCity, 
Chicago, Cincinatti, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, etc. Recommended by every- 
body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


| Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO, 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
| applying it directly and naturally through the “‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 
| Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 
Contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to cor- 
There is no primary teacher 


Contains 308 morning or open- 


Nixie Bunny in 





123 pages. Cloth. Fustrated, 


No. 2, Fairy-Tale Series; No. 3, 










BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
Enclosed find $.,.... secnbea wees .. for which please mail books checked to 
SOASIIE. 5 pecbasvkossvinapeheins Ce Sot Cor Te Spcgeacbabts baba supe sesh si 
te ASDRBOS 55:55 ssesnunsccadde LE Ee Ee ET EET ETT TS Sty ST 

















| 





We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 


| Our 1922 Cotes of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the Complete standard teachers’ 


guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free, Request a copy. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


| **The House of Better Material’’ 


Dept. 38, 


id E. 23rd St., Chicago 
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BS .CBie sce 15c¢ ik Wooden Beads, for 
asstd, 6 colors, 9 0z..... 





| 

<i Blotter Covers, to color, 3 « 

EE, cdoncdcovessene o's0000904295 15e se 

—< Children of Other Nations, to | 1.° 97... .. 

PS color, 3 02.....0-+eeee e--l5e set. 

ior Cnentes of Flowers, to color, 
he ncee choos seoos eee Se set. ‘ 

. Holiday Designs, to - ane plete, 7: 02... 
a ats nek knee sneee Mie c se 

a EDSUCO ‘Drawings, to color, Big 

GT Value, 10 02.....-.+--+0-++ 25c¢ set. 

© Mother me Silhouettes, to cut 

Qa out, 5 04. 9 0n0essc ese stat 


lanaged, and Operate 





(Box N-1) 





strips, 6 animals in box, 8 oz.. 


Sectional Birds, colored and cut in 
set. | strips, 6 birds in box, 8 oz...... 30c set. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


d by American Citizens “oe iowa, Guiean ont 





« No. 714. Register, Attendance 8 red Day Silhouettes, to cut out, 
% and Scholarship Combined. Space | 5 02......+sse+seeseesccecceseess 30c set. 
5 for 5 years record. Wt. 2 Ibs..$1.50 ” a 125. Weaving Mats, - asstd. com- 
> Contest Arithmetic for all | plete, 11 02........eeeeeee .35¢ set. 
S grades. Wt. 4 O8...ccccocscscs 27¢ _ cloth Weaving Mats, sty in set, 
S R. H. Paper Fasteners, 14 in., | 8 OZ...cseecccseescccscovcccocs -60c set. 
RO 304 090dndSn04)9 60 25 No. 5 te seneer Sticks, “asstd. 1 to 5 
E Peneil Sharpener, 2 lbs.. -e- B OB. asuscesccccceses -40c box. 
Flag, 3 ft. x 5 ft., 1 lb.....$1. ad 27C. 1 in, Colored Blocks, wooden, 
& Blackboard Compass, 10 02..$.70 | 10 O2...cecceesecsesssccecevecs 30c box. 
3 12% in. —— Cutting Board, No. 66. Peg Board 6x6, 6 0z...20¢ each 
3 WES Thais cs cea sy $4.75 No. 660. Pegs, small round pegs for 
~ Binckbound. Staff Liner, 1 1b..50c | board, 5 02.......--ecevecceens 35c. box. 
z Blackboard Pointer, 8 oz....20¢ No. 665. Pegs, small “square pegs for 
= Scissors, 4% in., ny er “4 o7.. 5c | board, 11 02.........eccesccees -35¢ box. 
5 Library Paste, at. ay 4 BB a'cicice 75 No. A. Sewing Cards, 8% in. Round, 
. Hektograph, 10x12, 5 i $3.50 Rgasstd. 9 02.........seccccecceces 40c set. 
£2 Crayola, 6 colors, 4 0%..+....7€ No, B. Sewing Cards, 31%4 in. Square, 
ge No, 3A. Prang asstd. 11 oz.....40c set. 
2 Water Colors, 4 No. C. Sewing Cards, 
& colors, 5 oz. 36¢ | 4x54, asstd.....65¢ set. 
Silkateen, 12 No. D. Sewing Cards, 
5 — in one <-> 514x714, asstd..$1.00 set. 
i gebehe> c 
5° sewing Cara | Teachers, FREE | ,,No:,#- Sewing Cards, 
3 a aed “. B OZs.cerecceere eRe Set. 
BL Ober cereeeee We have a Catalog sae dedads Gham 
Tracing Paper, filled from cover to] , Pera P ‘he ~ . — 
B sheet, 814x11..5c h lies f x5%. Pune or 
Fs 43 hild a cover with supplies for | ginners, 20 oz. asstd. 
8 eur "iets; running a school, and | ..........-. wee. 90e set. 
B color, 3 0z.15¢ set. for kecping little folks EDSUCO conten anh 
3 Calendars to busy. We will gladly pores, Big —— : 
. color, 8 0z.15c set. ee eeceecsccce 
5 Flags of Allies, send dered copy FREE. Domino Cards, full 34 
id Just ask for it, whether | 4, cach sheet, 12 sheets 
to color, 3 oz. c 5 
re: 15e set. | you buy or not. It’s | in set, 10 oz.....20¢ set. 
= Booklet Cov- | yours to have, FREE. No. 700, ‘Pareneizy 
> ers, to color, Blocks, 80 blocks, 5 oz. 
Z 5 oz......18¢ set. soscescovecne ee DOK 


stringing, 144 
seeeeee-40c box. 


Jointed Animals, to fasten together, 


40c set. 


Story & Seat work, with Patterns, a 
Book every teacher should have. 


Com- 
5c 


Sectional Animals, colored, and cut in 


..30c set. 


with any other 
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for their own guidance, might proper- 
ly consider that she had rendered her 
pupils a service of the highest im- 
portance. 

Sherwood, or Robin Hood and the Three 
Kings. (A Play in Five Acts.) By. Alfred 
Noyes. School and Acting Edition, with Direc- 
tions for Production by Milnor Dorey. Cloth. 
205pp. $1.75 net. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


Sherwood may be used both as a 
text for class study purposes in Eng- 
lish literature and also as a play in 
schools and colleges. As a literary 
composition it touches upon much that 
is beautiful and significant in history 
and legend, and as a play it is thor- 
oughly worth while, Indeed, it will 
prove to be of real service to the cultur- 
al life of any school. The fact that it has 
been successfully produced in over 
seventy institutions since its original 
publication, ten years ago, is evidence 
of its popularity. Thirty pages are 
devoted to directions for production, 
including staging, lighting, costuming, 
casting, property lists, stage diagrams, 
directions for dances and music, and 
suggestions for interpretation and act- 
ing. The play may be produced with- 
in two hours and a half, in a city 
theatre, out-of-doors, or in a school 
auditorium. Application for per- 
mission to produce the play, with full 
particulars of conditions of perform- 
ance, must be made to the Paget 
Literary Agency, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Queen Nature’s Fairy Helpers. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 120pp. $1.00. Lloyd Adams Noble, 31 
W. 15 St., New York. 


In a series of delightful fairy tales 
the author of this little volume has 
given much worth-while information 
about the forces of nature, each of 
which is represented by an invisible 
fairy. Through the story of King 
Heat, who has the sun as his kingdom 
and upon whom the Queen of Day has 
bestowed an unlimited amount of heat 
and light, the child is made familiar 
with many of the important facts con- 
cerning the sun. Likewise, the princi- 
ple of gravity is explained by the story 
of King Gravity who “holds the earth 
so firmly that it has become a round, 
solid ball,” while facts about the moon 
and its relation to our earth, and ex- 
planation of our eclipses are revealed 
in the charming adventures of Prin- 
cess Silver Moonlight. In other -chap- 
ters is given a vivid description of the 
animal and vegetable life, the divisions 
of land, water, the zones, and the sea- 
sons. This book would make an excel- 
lent supplementary reader for use in 
the lower grades, as the stories are 
both fascinating and instructive. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Shackled Youth. 
Cloth. 138pp. $1.60. 
Press, Boston. 
Permodello Modelling. By Bonnie E. Snow 
and Hugo B. Froehlich, Joint Authors of ‘The 
Theory and Practice of Color,’’ ‘The Indus- 
trial Art Text Books,’ etc. Illustrated by 
George W. Koch, Paper. 4lpp. $1.50 net. The 
Prang Company, New York and Chicago. 

First Lessons in Batik. A Handbook in 
Batik, Tie-Dyeing, and all Pattern Dyeing. By 
Gertrude Clayton Lewis, Instructor in Art, 
Lindblom High School, Chicago. Illustrated. 
Paper. 87pp. $1.50 net. The Prang Company, 
New York and Chicago. 


(Continued on page 10) 


By Edward Yeomans. 
The Atlantic Monthly 


September 1921 


ORTHWEST. 

UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
The Oldest and Largest 


University Professional 
School of its kind. 
Founded by Robert L, Cumnock 


A Diploma Course—Two years, Courses in 
expression, public speaking, dramatics, story 
telling, etc. For those preparing for work on 
the public platform as readers, entertainers, 
players. Two private lessons each week to 
every student, 

A Collegiate Degree Course—Four Years, 
For those who wish to teach, or to do public 
work, and who feel the need of a college edu- 
cation as a background for such professional 
activity. A combination professional and col- 
lege course with features not found elsewhere, 
One private lesson per week for four years. 

For College Graduates—One Year, A highly 
specialized and intensive course for college men 
and women who wish further work in the gen- 
eral field of Speech. 

For catalog address Director Ralph Dennis, 
Box 205, Evanston, Ill. 



















YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning 


WE TEACH 


BY M A IL 
Whatever your pation or 
‘ou can improve by our course + en: 
ea! ing, dramatic reading and entertaining 
we ich melee phyaien’ cpitare and voice 
01 ‘san 
thelr ir children. t to recite. ai 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 McLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit,Mieh,: 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 

steady work, life positions, congenial surroun 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation ne 
— yearly. 











sick leave with pay. Many thousands a; 

Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 
ied positions. ommon school nin Alay guitlctent. 
Full information a4 emai used by the Civil 
Service Com m free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STAM hy continue to 
MMER 


| eeeebey for F any b by meres 200-) boss. It tells ac 

d Stuttering can ckly cured b: 
on most, vgs ae Scientific Mothod jae wee world, id: @ 
Those who are unable to attend our Resident Sch 


Yourtnguiry willt bekept conbdential, ALOMEe Study 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 66 AdelaideSt., Detroit Mich. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. oO. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc., composed of 
questions used in recent Gov’t exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded, Our students have made 99.50 per 
cent in Gov’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated catalog 


and full particulars free. ° 
CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILA.,PA. 


AT HOME 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN 
Best SYSTEM. Typewritten ey instructions make 

















LEARN GREGG 


SHORTHAND 





pd lain and easy. TUITION NOW HALF PRICE TO 
TEACHERS. FORA ACHING POSITION IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST, REGISTER W wipe OUR TEA CHEERS’ BUREAU. 


MATION 
Fargo School of Business. Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 











Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 Year Course 
Entrance Requirements : Physical fitness, 4 years’ 
High School or its educational equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during 
training. For further information apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 31, Michae. Reese Hospital. Chicago, Ill. 




















Primary - Instruction Board : 


At last! What the primary teachers 
have been longing for—a portable word 
and sentence builder for the teacher 
and the class. It eliminates all irk- 
some blackboard printing. Use it with 
any method. 

The Teacher’s Manual shows 
how to teach reading in the simplest, 
quickest and most enjoyable way. 

Write at once for descriptive matter to 
The Primary-Instruction Supply Co., 

Hinckley, Illinois. 











You canbe quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 conte. ay? 288-page 
| Stuttering, its Cause oe +> pa Mi — tells how. { 


cured myself after 20 . N. Bog 
5921 cure nel tr ata 1147 N. bil. St., "indianapolis. ™ 


wre ON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 








Three y Fh ee 
Peay nae Fovided gs a am So as an allowance tout. A mie . For ae infor: 
nance p! ae eat a 
tion RINTENDENT NURSING 
3449" Washington Bivd., CHO teAco, 








Be Wise; Stupy-AT-HoME | 


High School, Normal, College, Business 
and Professional Degrees. talog Free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingtos, D. C. 
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With every order for $5 worth of su 
pplies 
selected from this advertisement, we 
will give absolutely free a new 
Marvel Automatic Pencil equip- 
ped with clip and magazine 
of extra lead, This of- 
fer applies only if 








Letter Cards—In Boxes 


| can run 


A careful assortment of capital, small letters 
and punctuation marks for use in word making. 
Printed in large clear type on tough ticket board. 
Same letter is printed on both sides of the card. 

No. 71—Set in pasteboard box. 20c postpaid. 


Number Cards—In Boxes 


3+5=8 


Figures and arithmetical signs for pupils’ use 
in number building. Printed, on both sides of 
tough ticket board in bold, clear figures. 

No. 9N—Set in pasteboard box. 20c postpaid. 


Parquetry Blocks 
Cr » 


iN, 


Wooden tablets made in half square and dia- 





monds, colored in six standard colors. With 
these blocks, most artistic and instructive designs 
may be made. 

No. 700—80 blocks with suggestive designs. 25c 
postpaid. 

No. 701—250 blocks with suggestive designs. 50c 
postpaid. 


Silhouette Designs 


«TRENT 


Twenty sheets of black silhouette paper 10x12 
inches, with outline drawings printed on the 
white reverse side. The designs are to be cut out 
and used for making posters, borders, ‘etc. 

No. 11—Complete set in envelope. 30c postpaid. 


Ideal Drawings to 
Color 


Contains 50 different designs, 
printed on separate sheets of wa- 
ter color paper, 6x9 inches. Made 
especially for coloring with water 
colors, crayon or wax crayon. The 
designs include animals, flowers, 
leaves, children, etc. The attrac- 
tive, strong envelope in which the 
set is packed gives simple direc- 
tions for the proper use, and chil- 
dren are able to make many pleas- 
ing and ornamental pictures for 
home and school use. 35c postpaid. 


Number Drill Cards 
and = multiplication 


8 tables; also many of 
No. 


the division tables. 

256—Complete 
set in box. 30c post- 
paid. 











These cards are de- 
signed for “flash” or 
rapid drill exercises. 
Manila card, 3x5 in. 
Addition, subtraction 

















Jointed Animals 


Ten animals drawn by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland. In_ sec- 
tions to be cut out and joint- 
ed, making movable toys. 

These animals are true to 
nature, and, when colored ac- 
cording to.directions, the set 
has real ‘educational value. 

No. 10J—Set 7x9, in attrac- 
tive box, 40c postpaid. 


SHARPENER 
FREE! 
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Plays That Please---Drills That Delight 


Community Plays for Various Days 


This is an exceptionally good selection of 
bright material by Laura Rountree Smith. 
We recommend this book highly as it covers 
a field where there is a dearth of good ma- 
terial. Price 50c postpaid. 


Old Home Song Pantomimes 

This delightful collection contains careful 
and minute directions for pantomiming the 
best of the old songs which are dear to every- 
one’s heart. Price 40c postpaid. 


What to do on Hallowe’en 

Suggestions for decorations, menus, parties, 
games, stunts and a play or two. Price 40c 
postpaid. 


The Help-U Drill Books 

Issued in two volumes for primary and in- 
termediate grades. These books will be wel- 
comed by those desiring good novel enter- 
tainment features. Price 40c each postpaid. 


The Just Right Dialogs 

A book of short spicy dialogs for school and 
home. 
grades, 


Especially suited to intermediate 


Price 40c postpaid. 


Drawing Made 
Easy 
By Charles Leder- 
er, celebrated  car- 
toonist, founder of 
Lederer _ School of 
Drawing. Contains 
more than 1000 illus- 
trations. 352 pages. 
Anyone who can 
learn to write can 
learn to draw if he 
has this book. Price 
$2.00 postpaid. 





Special Plays for Special Days 

A helpful collection of unusually bright 
plays for children, covering every special day 
celebration. A lot of tuneful music gives 
variety to some of the numbers. Price 50c 
postpaid. 
Thought Problems in Arithmetic 

By Thomas E. Sanders. This is a little 
book of 32 pages containing 340 “Thought 
Problems” all of which are without figures. 
For mental exercises and test examinations 
they are novel as well as practical. Price 
25¢ postpaid. 


Picture Studies from Great Artists 

The purpose of this book is to aid the 
teacher in developing in the child an appre- 
ciation and taste for good pictures. 37 classic 
favorites are shown in full-page half-tone il- 
lustrations. A brief and interesting sketch is 
given of each artist and a story of each mas- 
terpiece is told. Book is printed on heavy 
plate paper and bound in silk cloth. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Arithmetic ——_ = 

Made Bacy “Arithmetic MadeEasy” | 

A Complete ARITHMETICAL | 
reference and REFERENCE AND 


Sauron Book 


solution book for 
all arithmetical 
subjects, This 
book has been a 
real source of 
help to hundreds 
of teachers. 450 
pages. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 





Harter’s Helpful Hand Books 


Cigar Box Furniture 

This little book gives patterns, details and 
specifications for making toy bookcases, 
chairs, tables, clocks, etc. Jt will be found 
useful in elementary and intermediate grades. 
Fully illustrated. Price 25¢ postpaid. 


How to Teach Phonics 
Covers in a brief but comprehensive and 
practical way the suliject of phonics for the 


first four years of school. A very helpful 
volume, especially to teachers of limited ex- 
perience. Price 35c postpaid. 


Story and Seat Work with Patterns 

There is an abundance and variety of work 
for every month of the school year. A novel 
feature is a series of patterns for the busy 
work suggested. 112 pages, paper cover, 
Price 49c postpaid. 





Report Cards and Recitation 
Cards 


Harter’s Report and Recitation Cards have 
a national reputation. Write for samples and 
prices, ’ 


Class Jewelry, Pennants and 
Novelties 

Our complete catalogs of Jewelry, Felt and 

Leather Novelties, etc., will be ready this 
month. Free for the asking. 


Desk Outline Maps 


Harter’s Desk Outline Maps of New Europe, 
United States, any Continent or any State. 
Price le each, 500 assorted, $4.50. Postpaid. 
Write for special catalog of Maps, Globes and 
Outline Maps, Free. 


Write for complete catalog of School Supplies. Prices are ‘‘Back to Normalcy”’ 
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A substantial 
Pencil Sharp- 
ener sent free 
of charge, 
postage paid. 
100 Rubber Tipped Pencils..... - $5.00 
Boston or Chicago Sharpener.... 1.50 
Postage 





Peo seseesreesosdoccnsese 00 


$6.70 

Send $5.00 and the Pencils and 
Sharpener will be forwarded at once, 
postpaid. 
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Special Paper Bargains 


Good White Drawing Paper, 6x9, or 12x18, 
20c per pound, postage prepaid. 

Cream Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12 
or 12x18, 15c per pound, postage prepaid. 

Colored Poster Paper, 100 sheets 9x12, as- 
sorted colors, 30c postage prepaid. 

Construction Paper, Red, Purple, Green, 
Blue or Black, 50 sheets 9x12, 35¢ postage 
prepaid. 

Construction Paper, Buff, Canary, Browns 
and Grays, 50 sheets 9x12, 25c¢ postage pre- 
paid. 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 
500 sheets. $1.00 postage prepaid. 

Bond Writing Paper, 844x11, unriled, 500 
sheets, 80c postage prepaid. 

Examination Tablets, 25 sheets manila ink 
paper, 84x14, back but no cover, 75¢ dozen 
tablets, postage prepaid. 


_ 


FREE! 


With every order for $10 worth of supplies 
selected from this advertisement, we 

will give absolutely free a Self 
Filling Fountain Pen equip- 

ped with clip and 14K 
pen point. This of- 

fer applies only if 
cash accom- 

panies the 











Crayola 


Blendwel crayon can 
be used satisfactorily in 
place of oil or water col- 
ors. The assortment 
contains the six standard 
colors with brown and 
black. Crayons are 31, 
in. long and are put up 
in an attractive blue tuck 
box. 60c per doz., post- 
paid. 





Dustless Crayon 


Dover Cliff is manufac- 
tured from high grade ma- 
terials with about 50 per 
cent imported stock. This 
crayon is dustless and 
gives good satisfaction. 
Price per gross 70c post- 
paid. 


Waltham School Crayons 


The Waltham brand crayons are much whiter 
and they mark much more distinctly than most 
other crayons on the market. 

Price per gross 45¢ postpaid 





DOVER CLIFF 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS 














Colored Crayons 


Seven sticks, brightest colors made, packed in 
wood box. 18¢ postpaid. 


Wire-Stand 
Globe 


Six-inch globe mounted 
on substantial wire stand. 
Maps kept constantly up- 
to-date showing all the 
latest geographical 
changes. Each globe pack- 
ed in separate paper box. 

Excellent for class de- 
monstrations or for indi- 
vidual use. 90c postpaid. 





Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 


= Mother Goose Pictures 
. Sixteen pictures each 
printed on a card 6x9 
inches. 

Circus Pictures 


Consist of 16 cards, 
each 6x9 inches, with 
pictures of elephants, 


monkeys, giraffes, etc. 
Peter Rabbit Pictures 
Show Peter, his mother, 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton- 
tail, and the other well- 
known members of the 
rabbit family. Set con- 
sists of 16 cards, 6x9 
inches. 
Each set 16c postpaid, 














Kindergarten 
Scissors 








These scissors are well made, with 
handle that fits the fingers easily. 


No. 91—Blunt point. Polished blades. Black 
handles. $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 

No. 820—Rounded points. Nickel-plated 
throughout. $1.70 per doz., postpaid. 


Gummed Stars 
Supplied in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Blue and Green. Pack- 


ed 100 of a color in a box. 
12c per box, any color. 


SCHOOL FLAG 
FREE! 
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THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


634-636 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A bright, clean 
school room 
flag, 3x5 feet, 
sent free, post- 





age paid. 

50 Rubber Tipped Pencils....... $2.50 
3x5 Fast Color Flag............ 1.00 
Postage ....... babocricvcccccsscada 15 





$3.65 
Send $2.50 and the Pencils and Flag 
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will be forwarded at once postpaid. 






















































































Our New Catalogues 


are ready and we want to send you copies free and postpaid. 


Catalogue No. E—Books and Seat Work Material. 
Catalogue No. 2?12—Furniture and School Supplies. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Dept. N. 521 S. Laflin St., Chicago 

















| paper, etc. 





Practical 
Home Furnishings’ 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 
and RUTH A. PERKINS 


A school book of Ten Chapters 
with illustrative material for . lessons 
which the Art and Home Economics 
Departments have been waiting for. 


| It deals in a practical way, and 
with real materials, with things which 
every child should know about home 
decorating, such as lighting, hue, 
chroma, . wood-work, draperies, wall- 


| The price of the book is $1, 
with 50c additional for the 
packet of illustrated material. 


Order a copy NOW —look it over 
carefully and if you are not entirely 
satisfied you may return it to us and 
receive your purchase price. 
it ordered for your classes this year ! 


| Ask us about our traveling exhib- 
| its of home furnishing materials. 


| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
| ‘Allied Wall-Paper Industry 


| 132 West 42d Street 


PLS tte tee espe tere twtr? 


Breaking The Habit 
of Years 


From the days of the little 
one-room school house to the 
present, teachers have been 
using white chalk for black- 
board use. 


For many years educators 
have been telling us that color 
has a: healthy stimulating in- 
fluence on children. The use 
of color on the blackboard and 
in seat work promotes interest 
as well as effort. 

We suggest, to progressive 
teachers, the use of more color 
in the classroom. Break the 
white chalk habit. 

LECTURERS’ CRAYONS 
are square sticks of color, ex- 
cellent for blackboard work, 

CRAYOLA CRAYONS 
will supply the color interest 
in seat work. Use 


Gold Medal Crayons 


Write for brochure on blackboard 
drawing and for color charts. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York City 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Lippincott-Chapman Products Survey Tests. 
(Arithmetic and Reading.) 4 Tests with Scor- 
ing Key. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 

Outlines for the Study of Geographical 
Stories. By Louise W. Mears, Professor of 
Geography, State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 11 Outlines on theme-size paper, punched 
for insertion in loose-leaf notebook. 50c. Pub- 
lished by the author. Address as above. 

The Perfect Gentle Knight. By Hester Don- 
aldson Jenkins, Ph.D. With Introduction by 
Charles M. De Forest, Modern Health Crusader 
Executive. Illustrated with Original Drawings 
and with Reproductions from Old Engravings. 
Paper. 59pp. 82c, postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Thirty Spelling Contests. (Being a thorough 
drill in contest form of the 1000 commonest 
words in English writing, with standards of at- 
tainment for each grade.) By Herbert Patter- 
son, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Dean of 
the School of Education, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Cloth. 36pp. Educator Supply Company, Mit- 
chell, South Dakota. 

Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. 
By Harold Ordway Rugg and John Roscoe 
Clark, both of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
368pp. $1.80. Also Answer Book, 16c. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

A Study of the Types of Literature. (In 
“Century Studies in Literature for High 
Schools.””) By Mabel Irene Rich, Head of Eng- 
lish Department, Missoula County High ,School, 
Missoula, Mont. Illustrated. Cloth. 540pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 

Morning Readings. A Book of Devotional 
Exercises for Collective Worship. Compiled by 
Frank M. Rich. Cloth. 355pp. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. (In ‘“Lippincott’s 
Classics.’’) Introduction by J. Milnor Dorey, 
A. M. Illustrated. Cloth. 201pp. 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Practical English for New Americans. (In- 
termediate Series.) By Rose . O'Toole. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 189pp. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

The Pony Rider Boys with the Texas Rangers. 
(Vol. 8 in “The Pony Rider Boys Series.’’) By 
Frank Gee Patchin. Illustrated. Cloth. 255pp. 
$1.00. Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 


Grace Harlowe with the American Army on 
the Rhine. (Vol, 6 of “The Grace Harlowe 
Overseas Series.” By Jessie Graham Flower, 
A.M. Illustrated. Cloth. 255pp. $1.00 Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 

The Story of Matka. (1st Vol. in “Animal 
Life Series.””) By David Starr Jordan. With 
Appendix on “The Fur Seals of the Pribilof 
Islands,” by George Archibald Clark.  Illus- 
trated. Boards. 78pp. $1.00. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


School Economies. By Frank M. Rich. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 72pp. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore. 


Bibliography of Tests for Use in Schools. 
(278 titles.) Paper. 28pp. 10c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


The Test and Study Speller. First,. Second 
and Third Books. By Daniel rch, Assistant 
Professor of Business Psychology, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University; and George A. Mirick, Lecturer on 
Elementary Education, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. Cloth. (90, 63, 
and 64pp.) Silver, Burdette and Company, 
New York. 

The Rhythmic Dance Book. 
Einert. Illustrated. Boards. 96pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. With -.Addi- 
tional Poems. Tolstoy’s “A Confession” and 
“What I Believe.” Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Aylmer Maude. Selected Engiish 
Short Stories, Second Series. (19th and 20th 
centuries.) 3 vols. in “The World’s Classics.” 
“Art Cloth.” 526, 390 and 483pp. Each $1.00. 
— University Press, 35 West 32d St., New 

ork, 

Henmon French Tests (4) and Henmon Latin 
Tests (5). By V. A. C enmon. With Di- 
rections and Class Records. Price per pkg. of 
25, 50c net. Specimen set, 10c postpaid. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants’ 
School. By Mary Blackburn, Kirkstall Road 
Council School, Demonstration School for City 
Training College, Leeds. With Introduction by 
Edmond Holmes. Illustrated. Cloth. 143pp. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour. By Pru- 
dence Gruelle. Illustrations by Nell Hatt. 
Cloth. 10lpp. 68c. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The Kingsway Series of Composition. Books. 
Books I and II. By Robert Finch, Author of 
“How to Teach English Composition.” Paper. 
48 and 65pp. Each 12c net. ‘ Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 


New Desk Maps 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for set 
of 12 samples, and complete list. 
Use coupon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 


By Margaret 
$1.50 net. 
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‘SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








A REAL 
SERVICE 


The teachers’ agencies of Amer- 
ica render the school board and 
the teacher a real service. In 
these days of teacher shortage the 
agency is on the firing line hunt- 
ing the teacher best suited for the 
job in question. Think of the 
time, money and effort saved the 
school people by this service. 

The National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies is’an organi- 
zation comprising over sixty lead- 
ing agencies of the country, meet- 
ing with the National Education 
Association . and studying the 
teaching problem from a_ place- 
ment viewpoint. The latest meet- 
ing at Atlantic City. demonstrated 
once again the significance of our 
service. Following are a few of 
the agencies represented at the 
Atlantic City meeting. 








ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, New York. 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Box 82, Springfield, Mass. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
907 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOYNTON EASTERLY TEACHERS’ AG’Y. 
517 Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
824 Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, : 
2-A Park St., Boston, Mass. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
809 Title Guarantee Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Church & Fitzhugh Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
J. D.. ENGLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Tribune Annex, Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Fargo,’ North Dakota. 
MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NABINS’. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 
Shops. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
: Mentor, Kentucky. 
OHIO MIDLAND TEACHERS’AGENCY, 
Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 
OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
70 W. Bridge St., Oswego, N. Y. 
PARKER TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY, 
12 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisc. 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
, U.S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
wacane me TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, South * Carolina. 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Odeon Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
TEACHERS’. EXCHANGE, . 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 
Gas & Electric Building, Denver, Colo. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
620 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Broadway Building, Portland, Ore. 


Write to nearest Agency for real service 


National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies 


(Established 1914) 
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Do you know the correct thing to 


say in this embarrassing situa- 
tion? 


Do you know the correct thing to 
wear to every social occasion? 





Do you know how to word invita- 
tions, acceptances, etc.? 





Do you know how to create can- 
versation when left alone with 
a noted person? 








I 
Do you know what to say when 
you arrive late at an entertain- 
ment? 


ly Sure Way to Avoi 
Embarrassment 


E have all had our embarrass- 

V \ ing moments. We all suffered 

moments of keen humiliation, 

when we wished that we had 

not done or said a certain thing. We 

have all longed, at some time or other, 

to know just what the right thing was 
to do, or say, or write. 

Every day, in our business and social 
life, puzzling little questions of good 
conduct arise. We know that people 
judge us by our actions, and we want to 
do and say only what is absolutely in 
good form. But, oh, the embarrassing 
blunders that are made 


and wear on all occasions, 

The Book of Etiquette, in two large 
volumes, covers every detail of every- 
day etiquette. It tells you how to act 
at the dinner table, how to excuse 
yourself if you drop a fork, how to ac- 
cept and refuse a dance, how to write 
and answer invitations, how to make 
and acknowledge introductions. It tells 
you what to wear to the dinner, the 
dance, the party, what to take on week- 
end trips and on extended Summer 
trips. 

You cannot ao without the Book of 
Etiquette. You need it to 
refer to whenever some 





every day by people who 
do not know! 


The Only Way 


There is only one sure 
way to be calm and well- 
poised at all times—to 
be respected, honored 
and admired wherever 
you happen to be. And 


What Would 
YOU Do— 


—if several plates and 
chafing-dish were 
set before you in a res- 
taurant and you did not 
know how to use them? 


that is by knowing defi- —if you arrived late at 


important event-is pend- 
ing. You need it to re- 
fer to whenever you are 
in doubt, whenever you 
are puzzled, anxious. It 
corrects the _ blunders 
you have perhaps un- 
knowingly been making; 
helps you to avoid all 
embarrassment; shows 
you the way to be al- 


nitely, positively, the an entertainment ? ways, at all times, cul- 

correct Ping © wd on all se you overturned a tured, impressive and 

soa” dade, P - er de: cup of coffee on charming. 

are dining in e mos your hostess’ table-linen ? 

exclusive restaurant or 2 2 Send No Money 

at the most humble —!| you were intro- Five-Day FREE 
duced to a noted ¥ 


home, whether you are 
at the most elaborate 
ball or the most simple - 
barn-dance, whether you —| 
are in the company of 

brilliant celebrities or ° 
ordinary people, you will —] 
be immune to all embar- 
rassment, you will be 
safe from all blundering 
mistakes—if you know the 
simple rules of etiquette. 


What Is Etiquette? 


to do or say. 





celebrity and were left 
with him, or her, alone? 
you were not asked 
to dance at a ball ? 


you made an em- 
barrassing blunder 
at a formal affair ? 
These are only a few of 
the hundreds of situations 
in which you should know 
exactly the correct thing 


Examination 


The complete two-vol- 
ume set of the Book of 
Etiquette will be sent to 
you FREE for 5 days. 
Glance through the 
books. Read a page here 
and there. See for your- 
self some of the blun- 
ders you have been mak- 
ing. You will immedi- 
ately realize that the 
Book of Etiquette is a 








Etiquette is not a fad. 

It is not a principle or theory or belief. 
It is meant not merely for the very 
wealthy or for the extremely well-edu- 
cated. It is meant for all people, who, 
in the course of their everyday life, 
find it necessary to keep themselves 
well in hand; to impress by their cul- 
ture, their dignity; to know how to be 
trusted and respected in business, and 
admired in the social world; and for 
women who wish to be considered at 
all times cultured and charming. 

It is embarrassing to overturn a cup 
of coffee and not know just what to say 
to the hostess. It is embarrassing to 
arrive late to an entertainment, and 
not know the correct way to excuse 
yourself. It is embarrassing to be in- 
troduced to some brilliant celebrity, 
and not know how to acknowledge the 
introduction and lead subtly to chan- 
nels of interesting conversation. 

The man who is polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who is cultured, 
will find the doors of the most exclu- 
sive society opened to admit them. But 
the world is a harsh judge—and he who 
does not know what to do and say and 
wear on all occasions will find himself 
barred, ignored. 

You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to ask a lady to 
dance, how to act at the wedding, the 
funeral, the theatre, the opera. Here is 
your opportunity to find out the abso- 
lutely correct thing to do, say, write 





wonderful help to you. 

Just mail the coupon 
below, filled in with your name and ad- 
dress. Don’t send any money—just the 
coupon. The two-volume Book of Eti- 
quette will be sent to you at once— 
FREE to read, examine and study. 
After 5 days, you have the privilege of 
returning the books without obliga- 
tion, or. keeping them and _ sending 
$3.50 in full payment. 


Do It NOW! 


Send off the coupon to-day—now— 
before you forget. You’ve often won- 
dered what you would do or say in a 
certain embarrassing situation. You’ve 
often wished you had some authorita- 
tive information regarding right con- 
duct. 

Don’t overlook this opportunity to ex- 
amine for yourself the famous Book of 
Etiquette. Don’t wait until some very 
embarassing incident makes you regret 
that you never knew the right thing to 
do or say. Here’s 
your opportunity 
to examine the 
Book of Etiquette 


z h Send me, without money in advance, the complete two-volume 
in our own ome set of the Book of Etiquette. Within five days after receipt 
y will either return the books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 


without cost. You 
cannot afford to 


| 

| 

nnot | 
miss this opportu- l 
| 

| 

| 


nity. Mail the cou- ee 
pon NOW. Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Address 


Dept. 299, Oyster 
Bay, New York. 


but little more. 
from $3.50 to $5.50. 
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Do you know the embarrassing 


blunders 
wedding ? 


to be 





avoided at 


the 





Do yon know the correct way to 


introduce people? 





Do you know how to avoid em- 
barrassment at exclusive restau- 


rants? 





Do you know the correct etiquetie 
of the theatre and opera? 


Dept. 299, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


This places me under no obligation. 


Please write plainly 
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The beautifyl leather binding is far more attractive and costs 
For a set in that binding change above price 
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eadow Folks Story Hour 


By~ Prudence Gruelle 


The stories in The Meadow Folk’s Story 
Hour will be sure of a hearty welcome 
both by teachers and pupils. They will 
be a never-ending source of pleasure to 
every normal boy and girl. These stories 
are told so cleverly that they have the 
charm of action and of dialogue in its 
natural form. They will prove a valuable 
aid to expressive reading and will pro- 
vide splendid material for dramatization. 


The book is designed for the early gram- 
mar grades and meets every requirement 
of a well-graded supplementary reader. 
It contains thirty-six illustrations in col- 
or, which are wonderfully adapted to the 
stories and which cannot fail to charm and 
fascinate children. 











The stories have been selected with fhe purpose of acquainting chil- 
dren with some special trait in the life of the Meadow Folk. The lessons 
will teach them that the animals and insects of the field are their friends 
—that there is a reason for their existence. There is a joy in the life lived 
by these companions of childhood to which most of us are blind, because of 
lack of appreciation of their constant labor for us. Children who read 
this book will learn from it that kindness to the Meadow Folk brings its 


reward. 





List of Titles 


The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour 
Daddy Green Frog’s Tale 
Twilight Number Two 

Johnny Grasshopper’s Yarn 
Twilight Number Three 
Cheery Cricket’s Story 

The Fourth Evening 

Billy Bumble Bee’s Tale 

The Fifth Twilight Hour 
Fuzzy Caterpillar’s Tale 
Twilight the Sixth 

Sadie Beetle’s Merry Tale 
Twilight Hour the Seventh 
Toppy Turtle’s Fable 

The Next Evening 

Hickity, Wickity, Hoppy Toad’s Story 
The Ninth Twilight 

The Tale Finny Perch Related 
The Tenth Evening 

Lazy Snail’s Story 

On the Eleventh Evening 
Granddaddy Long Leg’s Yarn 
Twilight the Twelfth 
Katy-did’s Merry Yarn 

The Thirteenth Twilight 
Noddy Tumble-bug’s Tale 


106 pages, attractively bound in cloth, list price 68 cents, 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Boston 





The Fourteenth Twilight 
Busy Ant’s Story 








London 

















PALMER METHOD Writing Paper, Pens, Penholders, Ink 
and Pencils are selected by penmanship experts and manu- 
factured under their supervision. 


Why waste time with 
materials when 


practice paper. It is 


the stamp of good pa- 





poor 
good Palmer Method per. Look for the 
supplies can be had at watermark. 
the same price or less? Illustrated catalog 
The Palmer Method and wholesale pricelist 
Trademark is _ water- ¢ will be sent on request, 
marked into every also samples of papers 
sheet of our white and pens, 


PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS 


TABLET NO. 1—The Best in the world. 


REGULAR—8x10% inches. The _ best 
CRETE tine paper. Contains Palmer Method “Regular” 
oO Pp P watermarked paper. For all written 
SCHOOL—8x1014 inches. Same as work. 


Regular in quality and finish, but PAD NO. 2—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 


lighter in weight. PAD NO. 3—Canary Paper, 8x10%% 
CHICAGO—7x8%4 inches. Convenient inches. 

size for third and fourth grades. PAD NO. 5—8x10 inches. Excellent 
act v a paper, low in price. 
SCHOOL SPECIAL—7x8% inches. Same 
. ; THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- 


as Chicago, but lighter in weight. aheat: oak Une. 


PALMER METHOD INK POWDER— 
Used in The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany’s offices and Palmer Method 
Summer Schools. Better and’ more 
economical than_ fluid ink... No 
waste. Does not corrode pens. 

PALMER'S CROWBLACK INK—Two 
ounce bottles, persistently jet black. 
For examinations. 


PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- 
mary grades, also notes and com- 
position, 

CANARY—Two sizes—6x9 inches and 
8x101% inches. Excellent finish for 
pen or pencil. 

COMBINATION BOOK-—Penmanship FRe- 
sults, Spelling and Composition. 





PALMER METHOD PENS—Known the world over for their fine writing qualities; A 
style for every use in the sch6ol room. 

PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER NO. 2—Hard wood with metal core. 
penholder made. Low in price. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Avenue 508 Pittock Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, OREGON 


Finest school 




















New Commissioner of Education 
for New York 


Two years ago the educational 
authorities of Pennsylvania found in 
New York State the man who has 
since served the Keystone State as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
—Thomas E. Finegan. He was then 
Deputy Commissioner under John H. 
Finley. When a successor to Dr. Fin- 
ley as Commissioner of Education was 
needed and the field of available men 
had been canvassed, the New York 
State Board of Regents sent to Penn- 
sylvania for Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania. During 
the eight years that Dr. Graves has 
held this position, he might have be- 
come president of any one of half a 
dozen colleges—and .at least three 
other institutions were told that he 
would not consider a change. How- 
ever, he did not feel that he could de- 
cline the post at Albany, considering 
that, as he said, “The opportunity in 
New York is almost beyond limit.” 
Dr. Graves has made a remarkable 
record at the University of Pernsyl- 
vania, where he built up a flourishing 
College of Education having eight 
hundred students enrolled. Previous- 
ly he was president of the Universi- 
ties of Wyoming and Washington, 
where he quadrupled both the number 
of students and the financial income. 
He has held administrative positions 
in several other institutions, besides 
serving as a professor of education. 
Though lately identified with Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Graves is a native of New 
York, having been born in New York 
City fifty-two years ago. He took his 
A.B. and A.M. degrees at Columbia 
and began his career as a professor of 
the classics at Tufts College. In this 
field, as well as in that of educational 
history, he has published a number of 
books. Thus to an unusual degree he 
combines the scholar’s attributes with 
those of the administrator. President 





Nicholas Murray ‘Butler of Columbia 


University has said of him: “Dr. 
Graves is a man of broad liberal edu- 
cation, and his environment and paren- 
tal influence have added to his cul- 
ture. Few men have a broader ac- 
quaintance throughout the country. 
..--eHis educational activities have 
gained for him a national reputation. 
His knowledge of educational prob- 
lems is extensive and his administra- 
tive ability is unquestioned.” 





Some Teachers’ Best Sellers 


That our teachers are willing to 
meet the exacting demands made up- 
on them by the expanding curriculum 
of the schools, the rapid changes in 
methods of teaching, and the responsi- 
bility for all-round growth and devel- 
opment of the pupil, is evidenced by 
the eagerness with which they take up 
both independently and in classes the 
study of our best professional litera- 
ture. This desire for professional im- 
provement has created a large demand 
for the professional books for teach- 
ers that will provide both inspiration 
and information. 

It may be a surprising fact to many 

a gad that the sales of our best 
ooks for teachers exceed those of 
most of our popular fiction. A large 
publishing house that has on its list 
both books of general literature and 
books for teachers reports that the 
following professional books for teach- 
ers rank among the “best-sellers”: 

McMurry’s How to Study 

Charter’s Teaching the 
Branches 

Kendall and Mirick’s How to Teach 
the Fundamental Subjects 

Monroe’s Measuring the Results of 
Teaching . 

Wilson’s Motivation of School Work 

mse Foe of Teaching 

‘erman’s iene of th 0 
Chad Ayg f the School 

Terman’s Measurement of Intelli- 
rest ’s Principles of Ed 
' Ruediger’s Principles o ‘ucation 

Cubberley’s; Public School Adminis- 
tration —The Ohio Teacher. 


Common 
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Send no money. 
on pencils and sharpener. 
in directing the children. 


Why Be Pestered Sharpening 
your children’s pencils when you can secure a 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils 
cil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents 
each and remit us the amount $3.00. We then send you ab- 
solutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 
Simply drop us a card. We pay postage 
It costs you nothing but the effort 

They will ke delighted with the 
plan to earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as they in having it. SEND TO-DAY. 


<3” Be Sure To State whether you wish the Sharpener, Accident Cabinet or Flag. 
We are enabled to make these three big special offers by virtue of the fact that we do a large school supply busines all over the United States and therefore have the advantage of buying in large quantities. 





ITS OPEN TO YOU. 
a good commercial pen- 
Have your 


YOUR CHOICE-ABSOLUTELY FREE 


READ THIS NEW OFFER 


If You Have A Sharpener—Secure This 


Red Cross Accident Cabinet 


A cabinet that sells at $4.50 the world over. 


in every schoolroom. 








The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except 
that you dispose of eighteen dozen pencils, (and remit us 
$10.80) instead of five dozen. It should be easy but if your 
pupils cannot do it alone combine with the room across the 
way and secure one of these cabinets for the two rooms. 


If You Need A Flag 


Send for eight dozen pencils, sell them at five cents each, remit to us the 
$4.80 and we will mail you absolutely free a 3x5 United States Flag. 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast to rain and sun, 
stripes, stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nickeled eyelets. A 
perfectly good serviceable flag. 


It should be 





Sewed stars and 





NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
Made of specially woven bunt- 
ing. Fast to rain and sun. Sewed 
stripes page stars, stitched on both 
sides with canvas headings and 
nickled eyelets, 
Size 2x3 each $ .95 
3x5 te 1.60 
5x8 4 2.80 
8x15 “ 6.75 
We pay the postage. 


KEEPING RECORDS IS A PLEASURE WITH 

THE HANDY 
CABINET 

No. 533 Handy 


Handy tray with hinged 
" Made for 3x5 
cards. 
Complete 
with 100 
_ Record 
ruled and 
20 Divis- 
ion A toZ 
4 index 
ecards. 
Solid, oak 
through- 
out and 









oa 
ished. Holds 250 cards. Weight 1%. pounds. 
No. 533. Price, complete, postpaid......$1.10 


THE PAINESVILLE LETTER FILE 


Made with a heavy wood box covered With mar- 
ble paper, and lined inside. The index is made of 
a: h manila with extended index. tabs lettered on 

sides, Size 10x12in. Each, postpaid.$ .70 


SILVER-STEEL ONE PIECE THUMB TACKS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
1.40 

60 
1.85 


MOORE PUSH PINS 
Per Phg., postage pald.scccccccccccce eG ctB 


PAPER FASTENERS 


% in. round head 100, postpaid........$ .20 
1 in. round head 100, postpaid......... - we 


EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 

practical and effective method of teaching 
children to tell time. Printed on heavy cardboard 
with movable hands. ‘The large size for teachers 
has a fund of information about time-telling meth- 
ods on the back affording endless texts for inter- 
esting talks by the teacher. 
No. 8061, 12-inch dial, price each.......$ .65 
No. 8063, 4%-inch dial, on square card, each 120 
Pie? MOMMA S 5 occas kc cecnet ccccccccse 1.65 

We pay postage. 


PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished 
in gold, silver, red, green and blue, 
Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size 
illustrated. 
Nos. 2-3-4-5-6 per box, pre- 
WOR 053.0 s a hse bee wea eee 


FRACTION DISKS 


8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the 
sections printed in various colors, showing the 
circle divided into equal parts, There are six disks, 
showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 
and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 


SCHOOL CARDS 


Recitation Cards ue . ao oe weeks, rd 50..$ .20 
8. 20 weeks, 50.. .20 
No. 40, Pocket Chass Record, 48 pp., ‘< 7, cm «i 

Tnion Pocket Record, 44 pp.,4%x7%,each .35 
E. 8. Co., School Register, No. cocccce: oi 
No. 27, Loose Leaf, each......eeeeeee+ 1.60 
No. 2, Report Cards, per dozen...ssceees, 230 
Write for Samples. 


WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


The word building cards are 7x11 inches, 
printed on both sides of heavy cardboard. Contain 
about 160 letters, on each _ with a good va- 
riety of capitals and small lette: 

The number cards are 5x 10% inches, my 4 
on both sides of cardboard. To be cut apart 
= ie Very useful as busy work and in ae 

thmetic. 





ge doz., either words or figures and penctasticn 
marks. ‘To be cut apart by the pupil, postpaid $ .25 


Price per set, postpaid....seceeeeeee+ + 24° 





A Special Pen Offer 


We offer the Esco Educator Fountain Pen 





and recommend it to your use. Self-filling, 6°4 


inches long when open, 14K gold pen, furnished with pocket clip. A pen of large capacity. 


sturdy build and unexcelled writing quality. 


E. S. Co. Mineral Ink Powder . PS 


To those who wish to manufacture their own ink we can 
supply an excellent grade of mineral ink powder either black 
or red. Put up in packages containing just enough powder 


to make either one or five gallons of ink. 


Simply mix with pores Quart package, each, black, 


prepaid ..... 
Gallon package, ‘each, black, prepaid. véeee 


Quart package, each, red, prepaid....... cocecceseccce® oe 
Six-inch Wire Stand g 
Globes 


Mounted on substantial wire stand. Each globe packed in separate 
paper carton. Every teacher should have one. Price, prepaid, 65 cents. 


Mother Goose Series—Picture Cut-Outs 


The Cat and 
. Jack and Jill 
Jack Horner 


Baty Bunting 























ececccccccecocees cocceccccveccesS olS 


Little Boy Blue 


PRIASTOOIIEIG : 00 coccodecseeceseee . only $1.50 


Easy to make. 





the Fiddle Mother Hubbard and Dog 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Bobby Shaftoe 

Simple Simon 

Humpty Dumpty 


Price, No. 8215, per set, twelve designs, postpaid...........++++-$ A5 


Sewing Cards, No. 3 


Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there 
are pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the 
monkey and many other well known circus 
friends. Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 
5x6% inches, suitable for coloring as well as for 
sewirg. 

Price, per set, postpaid... ..ccccccoccecccecS lS 


Circus Pictures to Cut, 
Color and Paste 


This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 
inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, gi- 
raffes, bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and 


clowns. Color .suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. The 
outlines are simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. As a seat work item we believe 
there is nothing that will prove more fascinating than this set. No. 15. price, per set, 


WORLD 606.5060 0: 000050508 de cs Sweswebec ds cccnsseecceceregeetconeeecccoccccccccoocees lO 


Blackboard Stencils 


These sets of Stencil designs are new, 
and cover a field heretofore unsupplied, 
providing abundant attractive material 
for the sort of story and language ex- 
ercises that appeal to the youngest chil- 
dren. By the use of these Stencils any 
teacher can make the blackboard most 
attractive. The designs are large and 
full of action. Sold only in sets of ten, 
as given below: 

Set No 1—Nursery Rhymes 

Set No. 2—Fairy Tale Friends 

Set No. 3—Child Games 

Set No. 4—Child Occupations 

Set No. 5—Child Activities 

Set No. 6—Life Interests 

Set No. 7—Child Holidays 

Set No. 8—Animals We Know 

Set No. 9—People Who Help Us 

Set No. 10—Flowers We Know 

Price, per set, postpaid $ .65 





Animal Stencils 


4306. Sixteen stencil designs of domestic and wild animals, drawn with the fewest possible 
lines consistent with realistic pictures. These stencils are cut from new dies, “made in Amer- 
ica” and depict subjects with which all American children are familiar. Price, per set, 


DOGO --0.n. 0 cnc anvtie 60 the occeescticoness.e as 
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This is the best cut map of the United 








States published in dissected form, Each 
state is cut on the state lines. The back 
is provided with a colored lithographic 
design showing the flags of various na- 
tions. The map is 15x22 inches, being 
mounted on wood and packed in a large 
pasteboard box, with colored label. 

4264. U. S. Dissected Map. Price 
WODUIIUE 156 6 s6ncdendencsecigencacstlae 

4202. U. S. Dissected Map. Size, 12x20 
inches, cut on state lines with flag on 
back. Mounted on heavy pulp board. 
ee || Pee er me Er 








A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL 
We will sell postpaid to <<, 
any teacher in the United ee 


States 100 sheets of pa- iahieil iaecees 


per and 100 envelopes 
ae yaa of ONE ES(o 
JOLLA 

This is a high grade of laser, 
social , stationery known ee kuxe 
as vellum finish and is H 
manufactured by one of tationery 
the highest quality paper 


mills in the ee 4 
Think it over—a_ hig 

grade paper at 25c the 1e ' 
quire, Less than half ff 
price. To make it easy 
enclose a dollar bill in an 
envelope and we will take 


the risk. Furnished only Li 


in white, 
HEKTOGRAPHS With Bottle of Ink and Sponge 
Postal size, 4% x6% (1 Ib.) prepaid....$1.30 


Note size, 6% x10 (2 Ibs. 2 oz.) prepaid 2.86 
Letter size, 10x12% (3 lbs. 9 oz.,) prepaid 4.16 











Ink, red, blue and green, per bottle, prepaid .75 
Paper made expressly for use on Duplicator and 
He ktoy sraph, put up in pads of 250 sheets. 


Cap size, per pad (4 lbs. 6 oz 5 prepaid. .$1.60 
Letter ‘size, per pad (3 Ibs, 2 02.,) preped. 1.10 
Note size, per pad (1 lb. 8 oa, as prepaid. 65 


KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 

Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points, Pre »paid, 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per doz.$1.40 
No. 1640B -Biunt end, Nickel Plated, per doz. 2.10 
No. 1748S Sharp Point., Niekel Platéd, per doz.2.00 


COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of as- 
sorted colors, packed in saw- 
dust in a strong box, 
Teachers who have experi- 
enced trouble. in securing 
bright colors for blackboard 
work should try. this chalk, 













“) 





poet. ™ ° Tatton. $y, Z ig 4 
o. 704, per box. .$ .26 Pail 
No. 704, per doz. bxs. 2.90 dlered Chak J 
CRAYOLAS At 
No, 6, six sticks, per Z 
BOE on cen meee%s $ .1 Z 
No. 6, six sticks, per g 





doz boxes...... 
No. 8, eight. sticks, 

DOX cecoes. + AO 
No. 8, eight sticks, 

per doz, boxes .95 


EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY d 


Yo. 4009. This money is approved by the au- 
thorities and answers the educational purposes for 


which it is made very well. It is sold in boxes hay- 
ing movable trays, one for each denomination, with 
amounts representing about $200. Price per yo 


prepaid 
No. 8050, per 1000 pieces, assorted. prepaid 1. 40 


DUSHANE FIGURE CARDS 


Ir 8017. Totrain for 
7 Hil 6 reading number 
e ee combinations at 
sight. This set con- 
sistsof thirty cards 
about 232x3%¢ in., 
twenty-seven of 
which gre printed 
on each side with a 
| different combina- 
i tion of digits, as 
} shown in cut. The 
other three cards 
contain common arithmetical signs. Price, per set 
30c; prepaid. 


























Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience 
Crayon Compass, each..... 
Blackboard Liner, each... 
Crayom holder.......+-- 
Call Bell, No. 72, each..... See 
Steel Pens, POF GTOSS.. eee ee see ee eens 





Gem Paper Clips, per 100.....-scccccceccs 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen “Racks, ‘each 

Brush Tube Paste, each....c.ccccccesscces 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No. 400, each. ..30 
Mikado Pencils, per dozen........ee0seee008 60 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each......... 12 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each........eeee8 40 


Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each.......25 


FAIRY FOLK PICTURES TO COLOR 


The graceful lines of these twelve drawings make 
this set of by Sane a very interesting and 
pleasing one for children to color, The characters 
are fairies and brownies, and as each is associated 
with some phase of nature life, the pictures are in- 
structive as well as entertaining. Printed on cards 
of good quality, size 5% x8 inches, Price, per 
set, ~ postpaid .ccceccecce Coceccccccceces $ .16 








CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COM PANY 
Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 




























































and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develo; 


your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


ing, Versification, Journalism, 





Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. ¢ Constructive criticism, 
ft Frank, honest, helpful_advice: Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much 


faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
} Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
" they are vane recommending our courses. 


‘We publish The Writer's 's Library. * We also publish ThE 
Writer's s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we_offer_a 
Manuscript criticism service 


-, 50-page iamniey tatalogue free, 
* 












ih Dep't.48, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


Ts eT 






} Giang for Authorship ; 


How’: towrite, what to write, [Fi 






your literary gifts. Master the " 
art of self-expression.Make [ff 






Courses in Short-Story Write | 






Play Writing, Photoplay ff 
Writing, etc., taught person- (J 









) for writers, young or old. .The universities recognize [JJ 
# this, for over one hundred members of the English f 











\ The Home Carveeninlinien School Fg 












For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
- Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 


=and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
-and the Care of the House. 

More than a hundred illustrations, 
Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 














TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’u., Marion, Indiana, 


Debates, Essays, Etc. prepared 
Orations, to order. Nineteen years’ experience. 
Miller Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, moi ‘Market "Street, Philadelphia 


TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


While self-supporting, the Agency is non-com- 
mercial. Through its various offices and affiliat- 
ed interests it covers the entire country, Great 
demand now for teachers for emergency vacan- 
cies, FREE REGISTRATION. 


NABMONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 























FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Emergency vacancies in the grades and in rural 
schools all over the country. No registration 
fee during sects and we ne wei 











J. J. Tigert Succeeds Dr. Claxton 


The resignation of Dr. P. P, Claxton 
as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the appointment by Presi- 
dent Harding of John James Tigert of 
Lexington, Kentucky, as his successor 
came as a great surprise to the educa- 
tional world on May 12th. It is un- 
derstood that Dr. Claxton’s resignation 
was requested, so that it was virtually 
a removal from the Commissionership. 
One reason for the change assigned in 
Washington rumors was Dr. Claxton’s 
vigorous advocacy of the proposed De- 
partment of Education with a Secre- 





John James Tigert 


tary in the Cabinet. The Administra- 
tion plan of reorganization favors a 
Department of Welfare, embracing sev- 
eral Bureaus (including that of Educa- 
tion) now distributed in various De- 
partments. This resignation was not 
alone surprising but, naturally, regret- 
table to those who had been familiar 
with Dr. Claxton’s work. 

The feeling in educational circles 
was not with any prejudice to the new 
occupant, but Dr. Claxton had so im- 
pressed himself upon the educational 
interests of the country that his res- 
ignation was greatly deplored. Dur- 
ing his ten years as Commissioner, 
he had emphatically put his office 
and the Bureau of Education ‘on the 
map.” He had not confined himself to 
the making of formal reports but had 
by his activities in. many directions 
made the office an active and aggressive 
educational force. He had particularly 
interested himself in the elementary 
schools and had taken a wonderful in- 
terest in rural school development. 
Those interested in schools of that char- 
acter will particularly miss him unless 
his successor and the department as 
now organized continue in the paths 
that he has opened. Although many 
educators regret that the Administra- 
tion deemed a change necessary, it 
should be said that Dr. Tigert’s record 
offers every reason for believing that 
he will prove entirely acceptable as 
Commissioner. 

John James Tigert was born in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 11th, 1882. 
His father, John James Tigert, was a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, as was also his mater- 
nal grandfather, Bishop H. N. Mc- 
Tyeire. The latter secured a million 





dollars from Commodore Cornelius 





The COLORADO Teachers’ Agency 7 Write tor detail 


303 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 


MRS. FRED DICK, Manager. 





PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Twenty years of conscientious service to teache; and school 
officers in , na positi 4 pa thes and’ trust “a oe ia 
ion oO: 
for our Year. et is Exe 


pesple os £ Smet Write 


HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York ork Block, § 
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Northwestern 1 Teachers Agency 


Home Office, 


BOISE, IDAHO § SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Largest Western Agency 
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Utah Office, California and Hawaii, 







Free Enrollment 








TEACHERS! 
QUTRIGHT IN a POSITIONS 


ae OS —_2- 


W207. atta lalaid, CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 





WE CAN PLACE YOU 


PORTLAND, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 























We sit you a higher salary and a 

af eal ers’ gency better position than you can secure 
PAUL S. FILER, Manager 

412 Chamber of Commerce Building “tite ¥s. We area national agency 


SPOKANE 





without ouraid. If you want a po- 
sition in any of the Western States, 


offering Free Registration in 
seven offices—5 % Commission, 











Why Are We Placing More Than Twice As Many Teachers This Year Than Last 


“Allow me to say that you are certainly the livest teachers’ agency we havemet with, We wereen- 
rolled in twelveagencies but your notifications equalled in number and quality all the others together.” 


Prompt, Efficent Service 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Free Enrollment 


Read the foll 


ing from a 


There’s A Reason 
didate we placed as High School principal. 





Write for Registration Form 


























said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 
our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 

Try the premier educational 
agents of America, Noadvance 
fee for grade or other teachers, 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


439 Fifth Avenue 













Be One of Us 













New York City 























The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





WM. O. PRATT, Mer.. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. 


ALBANY , TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, “INC. 
PEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


We have GOOD POSITIONS ony AeOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN. 





EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
321-323 University Block, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 


ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS 
RGHOOES in the PAST and often ADVANGE SALARIES THIRTY to 
FIFTY per -M. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 

AY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRA 


42nd year. Oldest Teachers ena get in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direc mmendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C7 7th § Street, Allentown. Pa. 





HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ®=SNINGTON, VERMONT 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK CITY 





We. H. Fletcher, Mgr. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N:. Y. 


Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


Write for particulars. 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, uch 'ttttat erties” cliny 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

8—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 

Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So, Tenth St. 


inneapolis, Minnesota 











The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, 
Wy oming Needs Teacher S. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee oe commission Sonat, 
in rural schools $100-125, Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address: 


Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Salaries 


rmal in addition to high school 
State Teachers’ tmployment Buren, Capit Bldg., Cheyenne, Wye. 








THE PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is in touch with many HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS in the SOUTH-WEST. 
GRADES $1,000 to $2,200. HIGH SCHOOL $1,500 to $2,000. ENROLL NOW. 





PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Torrance McRuer, Mgr.. GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
‘ 





Other Offices: 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY nosievara, cHicaco 


836th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We | 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told 

by an expert in our booklet, ‘“Teaching as a Business.’’ 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; 


Send for it. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

















Sif 


— - me, 


ir. 
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The Vocabulary of Your Spelling 
Lessons Need No Longer Be 
a Matter of Guess Work 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book is Now Ready 


Represents most exhaustive investi- 
gation ever undertaken. 

Saves 60% of teacher’s and pupil’s 
time. 

Guarantees 100% efficiency in spell- 
ing results, 

A scientific vocabulary for each grade. 

Standard of errors for each grade. 

Makes obsolete every word list and 
speller, 

A new method of teaching spelling. 

A reclassification speller that does 
away with tests. 

An automatic invoice of pupil’s spell- 
ing ability. 

Represents examination of 800,000 
words, 

Represents an investigation covering 
twenty states. 


All words based upon written vocabu- 
laries only. 








Supplied in complete form and 
in parts as desired, 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


Review Past Questions with An- 
swers. Questions of past 12 years 
,f rom Nebraska Department of Ed- 
‘ucation for the final eighth grade 
examinations have been answered 
insimple language. These review- 
ed carefully will prepare the stu- 
dent to pass any eighth grade, reg- 
ents or teachers examination. 
Questions and answers for any one of the following subjects 40c.; 
any 4or op ae, ie Tbestesle, each: Ara tt Geography, 
Penmanship, Reading, Agric ulture. 

WARP PUB. CO. . - 


TRAIN for BUSINESS Ar Home 


Use spare time only. Graduates in high-grade 
Se cena camry. lath yours Testirontals and all detalle PREE 


Brown's Home Study School, Dept. & Peoria, (11. 


We will send you postpaid any school or college book upon receipt 
of the publishers’ list price {401 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond hand copy]. We willfopen an account with School Boards, 
Schools and’ eachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 
poston We will accept any new or secondhand school or college 
books, Dictiénaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send list for our offer. 


Barnes and Noble, Inc., 31-33-35 West 15th St., New York City 








MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


















New Wall Maps 


8 Large Wall Maps in Spring 


Roller Hardwood Cabinet, only 
$29.80 Eatin fiches 


United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, 
Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemi- 


sphere. Edited by leading geogra- 
phers. Urge your trustees to order 
for you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago (9) 
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Vanderbilt to found Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, of which he was the first president. 
Dr. Tigert was born at this University, 
where his father was for many years 
a professor. 

John J. Tigert obtained his elemen- 
tary education in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri, where his father 
was for several years a pastor, and in 
Nashville. In 1896 he entered the fa- 
mous Webb School at Bellbuckle, Ten- 
nessee, from which he graduated in 
1900. At Vanderbilt University he 
distinguished himself in both scholar- 
ship and athletics. He played on the 
varsity football and basketball teams 
and was captain of the latter. Before 
his graduation he was elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1904 he was chosen 
as the first Rhodes Scholar from Ten- 
nessee. While at Oxford he took a 
Second Class in the Honor School of 
Jurisprudence, represented his college, 
Pembroke, in rowing, tennis and crick- 
et, and was a member of the All-Rhodes 
Scholar baseball team. 

From 1907 to 1909 Dr. Tigert held the 
chair of philosophy and psychology in 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri. For 
the next two years he served as presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Wesleyan College 
at Winchester. Subsequently, until his 
appointment as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, he held a professorship in the 
University of Kentucky, which has con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. 

In June, 1918, Dr. Tigert went over- 
seas in connection with educational 
work of the Y. M. C. A. He taught in 
naval bases 17 and 18 in the north of 
Scotland, and later near Oxford. Subse- 
quently he was transferred to France, 
and was sent out as lecturer to vari- 
ous parts of the A. E. F. After join- 
ing the Army Educational Corps in 
April, 1919, he spent five months with 
the Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 


Superintendents Will Go to 
Chicago 

The Department ‘of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. will: meet in Chicago 
February 27th, 28th, March 1st, and 
2nd. The Congress Hotel will be Head- 
quarters for superintendents, and it is 
planned to hold meetings of the Asso- 
ciation in the Congress, Auditorium, 
Stratford and Blackstone Hotels. The 
Executive Committee decided on Chi- 
cago as against New Orleans because 
the Mardi Gras would take place at the 
regular time of meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, which would 
mean a postponement quite beyond the 
usual time of the convention. Rooms 
and reservations may be made through 
Mr. Martin Hogge, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Chicago. 


Philipsborn’s is a national institution 
with 2% million customers and a rec- 
ord of service covering 32 years. The 
prices in the Philipsborn book are sen- 
sationally low on wearing apparel for 
the entire family. A copy of this re- 
liable Style and Shopping Guide may 
be obtained without charge by simply 
sending your name and address on a 
post card to Philipsborn’s, Dept. 116, 
Chicago. 


Many of our readers will be inter- 
ested in the advertisement of the Cor- 
respondence Courses of the Moody 
_ Institute, which appears on page 





We want hundreds of teachers 22. “3s; 


school, grade, rural, manual training, athletics, science, 
agriculture, ete. Free enrollment. Write particulars. 
Teacher-Schoolbuard Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. and Maywood, (Chicago,) Ill. 











N. Y. Life Building 


FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK Tssgisiz Agee 
* ae sl . EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
Sete eee ree No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
64 East Van Buren Street ’ Flatiron Building 110-112 E, Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Cut Out This Advertisement. .It Will Not Appear Again.) 


Get These FREE Samples 


Before You Order Song Books 





| Before you decide what song book to use, send for a free copy of one of the 
| famous Cable books. Ask for the “101 Best Songs,” “Everyday Songs” or the 
“Favorite Songs.” You'll get greater value, at a strikingly 
tow price. You'll have a book that is remarkably complete, 

| in easy keys. One that is the result of years of study by ex- 
perts, aided by hundreds of practical teachers, and which is 
exactly suited to school needs. In justice to yourself, know 
these books before you decide. Write today for free sam- 
ple. Use the handy coupon below for sample or order. 


Song Books That Make 
Music Teaching Easier 


_ There are songs that pupils like to sing—songs that create a real love of music in 
children. Particularly i is this true of the “/0/ Best Songs,” the largest selling 
song book in the world. There are patriotic songs, songs of sentiment and the 
home, bits of grand opera, and simple melodies that have won a place in the 
world’s heart—words and music complete. 







—— Nothing but a remarkable success in 5 the 
right songs in one such handy volume would ever 
Everyday Songs have sold more than 5,000,000 copies of the 


“101 Best Songs.” It takes superlative merit to 
do that—a quality that you should be familiar with. 


A book of simpler songs, for 
younger pupils. Suggestions for 
teachers and many special features 
| that help in teaching beginners. 
Primary teachers should all use it. 


PRICES: Same as “101 Best 
Songs.” 
Sample FREE, 


Song Books, 7c each in 100 lots, FOB Chicago. 
$1.00. dozen, prepaid. 


each, prepaid. 
Remember that sample is free—Use coupon below. 


A Book of Poems That’s 
Wonderfully Good 


Here—in one book, the ““/0/ Famous Poems’’—are practi- 
cally all the poems that you will want for school use. 











AWE as well as the best of the poets of the Great War, to be had 
zim for only 25c. The Prose Supplement alone has such gems as 
the Declaration of Independence, Gettysburg Address, Letter 
to Mrs. Bixby, etc. 


In the “/0/ Famous Poems”’ are the poems that have stirred men’s hearts and 
sentiments in this and other ages—the poetry that is best fitted to be learned by 
| students. Each page has photo of the author. 
Bound in paper covers; handy size (434x8). 








| While we do not send any free samples of the 
'“*101 Famous Poems,”’ it is worth far more to 
every teacher than the 25c we ask. Send a 
quarter now for a desk copy, at least. 


SPECIAL PRICE: On “‘/0/ Famous Poems,” 
25c each, in any quantity. No free samples. 


Send Today---Before the Rush 


Now is the time to get your sample copy, or order 
_your supply before the heavy rush. The coupon 
| will save time—just clip it and fill it in. 


(Catholic Edition) 


Especially prepared for Catholic 
Schools by a leading musical au- 
thority of the Church. Music for 
the entire Ecclesiastical year, in- 
cluding complete Choralia. A 
book that should be in every pa- 
rochial school. 


Songs.” 
Sample FREE. 








THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, 
HANDY COUPON—USE IT 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg, Chicago, .......sccseeseeseseeseseeees 1921 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a FREE sample copy of ...... 101 BEST SONGS, 
me ifee EVERYDAY SONGS, ......FAVORITE SONGS (Catholic Edition.) 








FIGIQWHE Sites .scsescescaees by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. Please | 

ship me the following order: 

ilacvectorvedaises Copies “101 Best Songs,” Oe A sei Rice Mere kdnet aad 
Baise cissacsecnees Copies “Everyday Songs,” Gia iivk tims: Biemiin<tindaainid 
Ore Copies “Favorite Songs,” WF Wr acrvecassdycvekens? Whack inde: vaatececeaqtheeas 
EASE OEE CRUE LOD, CRM WOON OG cecesecnccicctenep. “Qessaciocs se tacaeet scvndonss 
| OM ESS bent et ee rae ee PE eee L TLR e Loe ee 
IN MBs conchacls i Sante Mite das arial incon aghiieeiagdeibsbhacesdisameseee dave ca cxckcgeniions 
SIND siliicis cain thoes dahantabveotapgntnndoebdasincwed doveaiel Mc das o3c da58hsi desea Caceped (vere ceveke cen 


PRICES: On “/0/ Best Songs,” and other | 
Less than 12 at 10c | 


Think | 
of Kipling, Longfellow, Whittier and all the other old favorites, | 


Favorite Songs | 


PRICES: Same as “101 Best | 


CHICAGO | 
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Stronger, Cleare 
Voice for 






































ness, huski- 
ness and 
_ harshness ban- 
ished. Your voice 
given a wonderful 
4] strength, a wider 
m Tange, an amazing 
sy clearness. Thisdone 
by the Feuchtinger 
method, endorsed by 
leading European mu- 
Sicians, actors and 
speakers. Use it in 
your own home, Sim- 
ple, silent exercises 
taken a few minutes 
daily impart vigor to 
to the vocal organs 
and give a surprising 
quality to the tones, 
Send for the facts and 
proofs. 


The famous perfect 
voice institute Method is 
invaluable to those who 
stammer or lisp. A special 
course of training for those 
with an impediment in 
speech has been prepared 
by a famous European di- 
rector. It will give you com- 
mand of muscles and cords 
which reproduce vocal sounds, 


You should not hesitate 
for one minute to secure this 
valuable training. It will give 
you the self-confidence so nec- 
cessary to your business and 
social success, 

Write_at once for our 

Special Offer. 


Sendthe coupon and get our free book and liter- 
ature. We will tell youjustwhat this methodis, 
how it is used and what it will do for you. No 
matter how hopeless your case may seem, the 
Feuchtinger Method will improve your voice 
300%. No obligation on you if you ask for 
this information. Just mail coupon. 


Perfect Voice Institute 





Studio 3826 , 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
sROUSSSESCReeeeeeE 
Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 3826, 192 2 Sunnyside Ave., 

Send me the book and facts about the Feucht- 


Inger Method. I have put X opposite \subject that 
interests me most, 


OSinging CO Speaking 0 Stammering DC Lisping 














Learn Music 
At Home! 


New Easy Method! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Harp, Cello, 










Clarinet, Flute, Saxophone, 
Harmony and Composition. 
Ukulele, Piccolo, Sight Sing- 
ing, etc. No longer need the 
ability to play be shut out of 
your life. Just write us a 
postal today for our new Free 
¥ Book, fresh from the printer. 
‘Let us tell you how you can 
easily, quickly, thoroughly 
learn to play your favorite 
musical instrument by note in 

-— your own home, without a 
teacher, by our New Improved Home Study Method. Dif- 
ferent, easier, than private teacher way—no tiresome, dry 
exercises—no inconvenience. No trick music, ‘no numbers,”” 
yet simple, wonderful, amazingly easy, for even a mere child. 


250,000 Pupils! 


ecessfully taught over 250,000 people from seven 
peering aul parts of the world! Hundreds write— 
“Have learned more in one term in my ‘home with your 
weekly lessons than in three terms with private teachers.”’ 
“Everything is so thorough and complete.”’ ‘The lessons 
are marvels of simplicity. My 11-year-old boy has not had 
the least trouble to learn. 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


t toh one il in each locality at once to help ad- 
odes ane wonderful cony aysiom of teaching music, For a limited 
i therefore offer our marvelous lessons at practically no 


or’ 
Get all the proof, facts, letters from pupils, amazing offer and fas- 
v| Boo issued, ali / Write postal today. Ad- 
Sas: Nem ook ot Masi 69 Broeiox Bidg.. New York. 
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Educational Notes 


Major-General Leonard Wood _ has 
been chosen administrative head of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur R. M. Spaid, Commissioner 
of Education for Delaware, has re- 
signed recently after serving four 
years. 

Hereafter the Minnesota Normal 
Schools. will be known as State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. They will give four- 
year courses and grant degrees. 

Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, who re- 
tired from the presidency of Cornell 
University this year, has been appoint- 
ed United States Ambassador to China. 
Dr. Schurman served as Minister to 
Greece and Montenegro in 1912-13. 


John C. Callahan, who has been es- 
pecially identified with the Wisconsin 
vocational schools, has succeeded 
Charles P. Cary as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Cary had held office since 
1902. 

Special classes in New York City in- 
clude 253 ungraded classes, 29 blind 
and sight conservation classes, 34 
classes for the deaf, 98 classes of 
crippled children, 15 classes of “car- 
diac children,” 122 open-air classes, 
and 26 classes of tubercular children. 


An extensive study of the health of 
1200 boys and girls who are employed 
in the industries of Newark, N. J., and 
who attend continuation schools in 
that city, is to be made under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. H. Mitchell, health 
specialist of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 


From July 18 to 21 an International 
Conference of Child Welfare was held 
in Brussels, Belgium. The following 
subjects relating to the physical and 
moral welfare of children were dis- 
cussed: Juvenile Delinquents and 
Juvenile Courts; Abnormal Children; 
Social Hygiene of Children; and War 
Orphans. 

A new medical center costing $15,- 
000,000 is to be established in New 
York City. It will be an outgrowth of 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University in alli- 
ance with the Presbyterian Hospital 
of New York. A very fine location, on 
Washington Heights overlooking the 
Hudson, has been secured for the new 
institution. 


Twenty-two new schools will relieve 
the overcrowding of New York City 
schools when the autumn term opens, 
An estimate made by the superinten- 
dent of school buildings shows that by 
the end of the summer vacation over 
29,000 new sittings will be added to 
the present accommodations, This is 
expected to decrease the number of 
part-time pupils by two-thirds. At 
present there are 83,428 pupils on part 
time in the elementary schools alone. 


The new State Commissioner of 
Education in New Jersey is Henry 
Snyder, since 1892 Superintendent of 
Jersey City Schools and long a promi- 
nent figure in educational circles. He 
was president of the State Teachers’ 
Association in 1906 and of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. in 1914-15. In the Commis- 
sionership Dr. Snyder succeeds Dr. 
Calvin N. Kendall, who declined re- 
appointment on account of ill health. 


A very attractive program has been 
arranged for the annual session of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
to be held at Topeka, Salina, Wichita, 
and Pittsburg November 3, 4 and 5. 
Among the speakers already secured 
are Edward Howard Griggs, Herbert 
Quick, Charles Zueblin, C. A. Prosser, 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of 
Oakland, and State Superintendent 
Will C. Wood of California. At two 
of the meeting places dramatic inter- 
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Synchronize Your Hearers’ Minds 
Some minds visualize word pictures more slowly 


than others—and differently. 
gether and uniform. 


——___ <= ar 
—— 


Keep them to- 
Illustrate your talks and 
lectures with actual pictures of your objects 
projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICO 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Balopticons project opaque subjects, such as photographs, postcards, colored prints, sketches, 
printed cards, specimens, etc., as well as slides. The freedom from trouble, the even, steady, 


safe illumination of the new gas-filled Mazda lamp, and the ease of operation make it worth 
while to specify the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
f 547 St. Paul Street, 


that ¢ es may 
2 Nhelter an 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Projection Apparatus, (Belopeicons 
Other High-Grade 





a farther : 








‘Music Lessons 
> At Home 


B 





Piano 
Cornet 
Violin 
Harmony 
oe 

[.) 
Mandolin 


Voice 
PublicSchool 
Music 





University 


343 Siegel Meyers Building 


Let a Master 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
will send our catalog describing the course you want. 


Extension Conservatory 
Chicago, Illinois 


Teach You Music| 




















Water Colors not only encour- 
age the student but aid the 
instructor in the highest degree. 


Manufactured in a large assortment of 
-both transparent and opaque colors of i 


exceeding brilliancy. | 





THe AMERICAN CRaAYon COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


s 





yo Vf 8) UY & Mie). I fe 


AEW YORK 














CATALOGUE 


Send 15 cents for Our 
age Catalogue 

of 1600 miniature 

illustrations. 








ThePerp> Pi 


BOX 13, 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 
Three cents each for 15 or more. Order now for Fall Bird Study. 


icture 


MALDEN, MASS. 


One Cent Size 

8x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size 

54%x8. For 25 or more. 


If you have the 1920 Edi- 
ion of Ca ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each 
shamaiaaiiionns a. for 2 or more; 10 for $13.60. Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22 x 28 inches. _Ussit. "Ray 
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Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A_ new, _large-type 
word builder. Printed on 
high-grade tag stock, which 
will prove of exceptionally 
good wearing quality. The 
box is made especially strong 
to withstand constant hand- 
ling and hard usage to 
which the “builder” box is 
subjected. Contains an ex- 
tra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 
Y 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 
8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila 
cards, two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over fs 
three hundred and fifty letters in bold type, including 
a good variety of capitals and small letters, 

















Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 











Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words 
for expression sentence build- 
ing, printed on heavy manila 
tablets, in large type with 
each word duplicated in me- 
dial script on the reverse side. 
When properly put together 
the words form the first basal 
story in Book 1, “Progressive 
Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; 
mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the 
large-type variety, printed 
on heavy manila tablets, with 
each letter duplicated in 
medial script on the reverse 
side. In extra strong dur- 
able box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 







8291 This device is designed for review work in 
phonetics, and should be placed before pupils after 
they have mastered the simple phonograms and conso- 


nants. The teacher can de- 
termine at a glance the indi- 
vidual child’s knowledge of 
phonetics by noting the re- 
sults of his efforts to make 
complete words on this card. 
The card offers several hun- 
dred possible combinations 
and covers the simple pho- 


netic words taught during the first stages of the development of reading. 
Put up in durable box. Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Self-Verifying Busy Work 


Patented by Superintendent of Sch 

For Teaching Numbers, Combinations of Num- 
bers, Word Building, Word Matching (matching 
pictured objects with name of each object), Read- 


ing, Spelling, etc. 


8033 Combinations of numbers from 1 to 6, for 


first year work. 


Price, each box, $0.30; mailing weight, 8 oz. 
8034 Combinations of numbers from 1 to 10, for 


first half of second year. 


Price, each box, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 
8035 Pictoral word building, for first and second 
years. Price, each box, $0.30; mailing weight, 8 oz. 
8036 Word matching, matching names of pictured 
objects such as boy, dog, horse, etc., being copies 
of famous paintings. For beginners in reading. 


Th E. Thompson 



















Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 
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8000 Twenty-five of the 
most common phonograms, 
with initial consonants, 
which, when placed together, 
form a vocabulary of over 
two hundred words. The 
phonograms and consonants 
are printed from plain, bold 
face type, in letters 4% inch 
high, on heavy manila cards. 


They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, 
and may be easily read by the teacher 
at a glance. Price per box, $0.25; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing 
material for drill, necessary to fix the common 
phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, 
with letters printed in large, readable type one inch 
high. There are twenty cards in each set, forming 
three hundred and twenty word combinations. The 
most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 

Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


























Embeco Perception Cards 
for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception 
number work is made in the 
form of dominoes. The cards 
are strong manila tag stock, 
size 6%x10 inches, and the 
dominoe dots are printed in 
dark green ink, one inch in 
diameter, so that they are 


quickly discernible from all parts of the room. There are twenty-four 
cards, containing all number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a dur- 
able box. Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 <A new number builder, 
printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in 
bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 
to 0 and supply of mathemat- 
ical denominations. Put up 
in box made especially strong 
so that it will withstand con- 
stant handling. An exception- 
ally fine builder. 





Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An _ effective method 
for teaching the multiplica- 
tion tables by means of tab- 
lets containing the basic num- 
bers, 1 to 10, and their fac- 
tors. The set contains over 
two hundred tablets printed 


two sides with figures in large, plain type. 

















Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the 
sections printed in various colors, showing the cir- 
cle divided into equal parts. There are six disks, 
showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, and 
eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price, per set, $0.20 











Put up in box with sheet of sug- 


gestions. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


3 | 5 




















Price, each box, $0.30; mailing weight, 8 oz. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


BOSTON: 


YORK: 


tions at sight. 


Dushane’s Figure Cards 


2 4 8017 To train for reading number combina- 
This set consists of thirty cards 


about 21%4x3% inches, twenty-seven of which 
are printed on each side with a different combi- 
nation of digits, as shown in cut. The other 
three cards contain common arithmetical signs. 
The use of the set is very simple and the exer- 
cises are entertaining and instructive to little 


ones. Price, per set, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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Prang Water Color. Box No. 3A....+++++++ $ .40 
BOE DFO, B.. 00 cveccccscdocccccepscccecscceses 5 
Stick Printing Box. Per box ...-++.seeeeees ol 
Scissors. Round or sharp, per doz.......++++ 3.60 
“Enamelac ’’ In 22 colors, per can.......+++ -30 
PAP St. Cotas le celal se paobasne ek 2.75 
**Enginex’’ Papers. 27 Standardized colors. 


Sample Booklet free. 
9x12, 


One color package, 
100 sheets per pkg. 


-50 





PRANG ART SUPPLIES AT LOWER PRICES 


Backed by the ‘‘Prang mato ad of Quality 


Send for New ‘‘Illustrated Bulletin’’ and Catalogue. 
THE PRANG CO., 1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 





| **‘Temperene.’’ Per indiv. bottle....------+-- $ .25 
| **Stixit’’ Paste. 4 inch tube....... ...--++++ -10 

1 quart Can...seceeececeeeceeercecrerceseees 1.10 
| 1 gallon can ..+.+- seeeeeeeceeeereeeeseeeees 3.50 


Construction Papers. 25 colors. Sample 
Booklet free. One color package, 9x12. 50 


sheets, tones bright red, and violet. Perpkg. 50 
All Sen DAABE Coon anceshbueubescaseaosssape 35 
Assorted package...+. sssseeseseseeseceeese 40 
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This Duplicator prints 30, 40, 50 or more duplicate (fac-simile) copies of 


each one you write with a pen, pencil or typewriter. 


Examinations, Drawings, Music, Maps, etc. MONEY 


4 ANTEE. Send remittance and order direct or ask for free booklet. 
y ‘ i in. Thousands in use. 


DON’T DELAY. Biggest Bargain 
J. C. Durkin—Reeves Co., Mirs., Pittsburg, Pa. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i a a i i i i i i a i i i i i i i 





“MODERN DUPLICATORS 


New Improved. No Glue or Gelatine. Big Stock Reducing Sale Now On. 
$8.00 DUPLICATOR °%3heise > FOR $5.00 


Letters, Lessons, 
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I Teach Piano 


So People Told Me When I First 
Started in 1891. ._But now after over 
twenty-five years of steady growth, I 
have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. I am able 
to make them players of the piano or 
organ in quarter the usual time, at 
quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will 
gladly convince you of its accuracy 
by referring you to any number of my 
graduates in any part of the world. 
There isn’t a,state in the Union that 
doesn’t contain many players of the 
piano or organ who obtained their 
training from me by mail. 


=] Investigate by 

-| writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, 
“How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
ii spent entirely away from 
the keyboard—learning 
something about MHar- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
-| of the “old school,’”’ who 
| still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 
4) of “finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you can ac- 
complish twice as much, 
because you understand 
what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I 
enable you to play an in- 
teresting piece not only 
in the original key, but 
in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every 
j possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My pat- 








OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a “nightmare” to 
students — becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN - DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving-picture 
i device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
i stead of having to repro- 
¥ duce your teacher's, fin- 
ger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Studio NI29, 598 Columbia Road,Boston,25, Mass. 





ented invention, the COL- ° 





a Funny Way 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


be always accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX save months 
and years of wasted effort. They can be ob- 
tained only from me and there is nothing else 
anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by other meth- 
ods have quickly and easily attained success when 
studying with me. In all essential ways you are 
in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my Icssons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest students, there is nothing better 
at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best 
musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 

My course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians who would not recommend any Course that 
did not maintain the highest standards. It is 
for beginners or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as 
you wish, All necessary music is supplied with- 
out extra charge. A diploma is granted. Write 
today, without cost or obligation, for 64-page 
free booklet, “(How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 





— = =FREE BOOK COUPON= = = 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio N129 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Organ,” and full particulars of your Course 
and special reduced Tuition Offer. 
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pretations will be given by Charles 
Rann Kennedy, author of The Servant 
in the House, and his wife, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. At the other two 
meeting places Thomas Wilfred, a 
ballad singer and lute player, will pro- 
vide entertainment. 


Dr. James R. Day, who has been 
chancellor of Syracuse University for 
twenty-seven years, retired as chan- 
cellor-emeritus at the close of the last 
academic year. 


It is claimed that the largest con- 
solidated school in the world, in point 
of territory reached, is that at Del 
Norte, Colorado, which draws its pupils 
from an area of some 585 square 
miles. Twelve districts were consoli- 
dated, two years ago, with but four 
dissenting votes, and within the past 
year a handsome new building has 
been completed and equipped. Ten 
motor busses are required to transport 
the pu upils, the average daily trip of a 
bus being forty miles. The Del Norte 
school has a flourishing Parent-Teacher 
association, attendance at its meetings 
reaching six hundred. 


Every state in the Union is repre- 
sented in the membership of the Junior 
American Red Cross. At the close of 
the schools in June, more than five 
million boys and girls were engaged in 
the work of the Red Cross. In Uncle 
Sam’s insular possessions the Juniors 
show surprising strength, In_ the 
Canal Zone every school is enrolled, 
with a total of 2,290 pupils. The 
Philippine Islands’ report 10,848 
Juniors in 109 Auxiliaries, but ‘this 
record is eclipsed by Porto Rico with 
1,291 Auxiliaries and a membership 
of 96 546 boys and girls. The Virgin 
Islands have 3,398 Juniors in 23 
schools, 


John Robert Gregg, president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company and author 
of Gregg Shorthand, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gregg, has been "spending much of 
the summer in Europe. Mr. Gregg 
will be engaged in organizing commer- 
cial courses and commercial schools in 
connection with the spread of Gregg 
Shorthand in England. The English 
people are displaying a wonderful in- 
terest not only in Gregg Shorthand, 
but in American business methods. The 
Gregg system has already been intro- 
duced into hundreds of classes and 
about 1500 teachers are now studying 
the system with the view to teaching it. 
The opening of the office of the Gregg 
Publishing Company at 7 Garrick 
Street, London, W. C. 2, has given 
greatly increased facilities "for co-oper- 
ation with teachers and schools. 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
will open in September an Institute for 
Speech Correction. This will be under 
the direction of Dr. Frederick Martin, 
the noted speech improvement spe- 
cialist, and will care for such speech 
disorders as stuttering, stammering, 
lisping, etc. The Martin Institute for 
Speech Correction will in no sense be 
a sanitarium, but will embody a prac- 


rection. Normal courses will also be 
conducted for the preparation of 
teachers for this important work. Dr. 
Martin is recognized as the highest 
authority in this country for this spe- 
cial field of speech correction. He has 
been director of the speech correction 
work in all the public schools of New 
York City, a position which he has 
held for the past seven years, and also 
is a prominent lecturer on speech cor- 
rection. | 





A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


AT HOME fot g-Shorthand-Salesmanship. Earn 
Gan rote. 


a FF meee Positions for a8 mary, 
ness Colleges. FREE CATALOG. 
BROWN’S HOME 
202 Liberty Bids. Peoria, 111. 


WANTED! 


‘wont FOR NEW JOBS! 


y work. taatg bard tines. Steady, Eins positions. 
S155 to $106 0 moat ~ Lie an 
Sorover ess oe 
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PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 159 News Buildiag., 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what you can do 
withit. If you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing fcr 
profit, The Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
your spare time, at home by mail. 
The Charts are easily understood 
; — = FF ond of school age. 
ng te iso can im- 
prov fie ir ie ability and fe feorp a a Rigg wed 
achi: 5. eae 
will develop y your i abity to 
1] Nothing like ae wens i 
pas been used before. Send sketch or 
ncle Sam with 6 conte in tent mps 
pri information, test lesson plate, axenples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you too can accompli: ch, Please state your age, 


Che Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 
AW FOR BUSINESS 
ut s., FOR PROFESSION 


‘Senay law with only institution which gives 
rrespondence through Lecture 
System as a wastivenifor be years at resident classes of this College, 
‘ge of law for those who want 
success, - cppossaaiues in the legal protension- We coach you 
free to pass the xamination in any Special consultation 
privileres. Complete 24 volume library (12 ‘bocks) specially prepared 
by leading professional and law trained business men, Organized 1910, 
Low enrollment fee, easy terms, Write for free illustrated book, 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 36 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


Speeches-Essays-Debates 


We write speeches, essays, orations and debates for 
$3.00 a thousand words, reserving the right to sell dupli- 
cates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,050 prepared addresses and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
Easiest Shorthand 
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TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED —_— 
.  Underwoods, Remingtons, L. C. 
Rogslsand Monarchs rented and ‘sold on payments of only a. 06 
Ferm onth. Home Study Course in Typewriting Free r 
NN} information, address 
GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 





HOME Oe a Got an RATES 
Normal, Grammar Schoo! igh School, Civil Service, Engi- 


nee! ering, rpmepen Gono ish, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, feultaral, 'B ible; mpcemans nip and Law 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Spe Rates, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, ‘OHIO 





SOLD ON REPURCHASE BASIS 
Authorized Distributors of 30 Courses 
Educational Books, New and Used 


At a Substantial discount--FREE catalog. 
We also buy used courses. 







ECONOMY EDUCATOR SERVICE, Inc. 
1664 Broadway (Dept. 66) New York City 















Hiicuer Enucartionj 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Pont Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, ‘Business and in 
pode an other a are given by cor- 

any time. 


! She Buinersity of Chicagn | 


[oth Year Division1, Chicago, Ill. iJ 


eltde School Course 
Te} 2 Yea l@eye You can complete 


this simplified High 
hook, 
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is ani 
reading provers our Free Bulletin, Send for it aye 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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Dept. He 667 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [12th year. } er 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ane 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


Do you want to better your position ? 


We will train you and place you before you 
pay us. Study at home or ‘at our College. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
countancy, etc. Address Greenfield Business 
College,’ Dept. 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 





























Lincoln-Jefferson University. Boxy sTubr 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and 

Graduate Schools, leading to degrees. Lock Box 289F,Chieago 
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Ames Publishing Company, Dept. fi H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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For Primary Grades 


The See and Say Phonetic Series 
The Royal Road to Reading 

SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, AND OTHERS 
See and Say Book I . F 
See and Say Book II . 
See and Say Book III 
See and Say Manual Book I .... 
See and Say Manual Book II_.. 
See and Say Manual Book III 

These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the 

first three grades, giving the child extraordinary power in 
word-mastery for reading and spelling. They provide a com- 
plete course in the mechanics of reading and can be used with 
any series of basal readers. They are in use in thousands of 
places as basal texts including Washington, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburg, Rochester, etc., etc. 








The See and Say Teachers’ Manuals 


Develop the lesscns in detail, and provide more correlated 
material for story telling, picture study, seat work, drama- 
tization, games, dictation and spelling work than has ever 
before been gathered together for the help of primary 
teachers. These Manuals furnish a liberal education in ap- 
plied primary methods and should be on every primary teach- 
er’s desk. Prices given above. 


Metal Takes the Place of Cardboard 
The See and Say Metal Letter Box 


For Busy Work in Word and Sentence Building 


The See and Say Metal Letter Box contains a collection of letters, 
figures and punctuation marks sufficient for all busy work in word 
and sentence building in the primary grades. There are 323 small 
cards printed on both sides, capitals on_one side, small letters on the 
other, making 646 characters in all, The metal box with its hinged 
cover is beautifully lithographed. It will last for years. When the 
letters wear out, we can supply new sets.........2+2ee0- 36 net 





Textbooks and Supplies of Exceptional Merit 


The Iroquois Metal Number Box 
For Busy Work in Combining and Separating Numbers 


The Iroquois Metal Number Box contains 456 characters 
made up of figures and signs sufficient for all busy work 
in arithmetic in the primary grades. The METAL box with 
its hinged cover is beautifully lithographed. It will last for 
years. When the figures wear out, we can supply new 
GERD cv ccbecdbetecvcccccsecccecccesceeccceneses ecccccee 32 net 


Fifty Ways of Using Letter Cards 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 
and 
How to Use Letter Cards in Teaching the 
Mechanics of Reading 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


The best and most effective use of the letter box has never 
been accomplished owing to the lack of proper directions and 
suggestions. This book, by two noted authorities, provides 
the primary teacher with a well graded program for the 
general use of letter boxes and with a carefully worked-out 
method of busy work in connection with teaching the me- 
chanics of reading. Every primary teacher should have a 
copy of this book for reference........ DEUMENES 600046 60 net 


Fifty Ways of Using Number Cards 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 


This book contains suggestions and proper directions for 
the most effective use of number builders. It is written by 
a noted authority and provides a well graded program for 
busy work in combining and separating numbers in the pri- 
mary grades. It is a book which no primary teacher can 
Ge NE Pinos ce s:cbe codecs cccsetebonecdeetesecece cs A5 net 





ed to the bill. 


paid. 


IMPORTANT: Orders of less than ten copies will be sent at list price with transportation 
charges paid, providing payment accompanies the order. 
Send payment with the order whenever possible. 

On orders of ten or more copies a 10 per cent discount will be given, with all carrying charges 
There is no discount from prices marked “net.” 


Otherwise, transportation will be add- 


For Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 


The Iroquois Outline Maps for Geography 


With definite and full directions for their use. Size 8% 
inches x 11 inches. 


These maps have been prepared with the greatest care, are 
printed on a fine quality of bond paper, suitable for ink, and 
are put up in pads of forty with a protective cover. A set of 
lessons for each continent, based on these outline maps and 
printed on the inside covers of these pads, provides a complete 
course in geography and presents a teaching method which 
arouses a genuine interest in the subject. Pupils really enjoy 
geography when taught by this method. 
United States, pad of 40 maps..... 
North America, pad of 40 maps. 
South America, pad of 40 maps... 
Asia, pad of 40 maps........... : 
eR OE I oc cn cecccneteectccecceeseue 
Australia, including the Philippine Islands, pad of 40 maps 







New England States, pad of 40 maps.............ceceeeeece 50 
a ee ee ee 50 
EE OG WN OE OU MI ccccccscccccccscccccceceboose 50 
ee Se Ne Oe OP Ms bec ccccnccnctcccececocescabeoed 50 


The New Map of Europe 


Pad of 30 maps, size 11 inches x 14 inches...........ce0 50 


On this outline map the boundaries of each country, estab- 
lished by the peace treaties, are given. In addition, complete 
directions and helps are included. The use of this map and 
the lessons which accompany it answers the question, “How 
can we teach the new geography of Europe?” Why not teach 
the geography of Europe as it is, not as it was? 


For Grades 7 and 8 


A Student’s Guide in American History 


By H. E, REED 


Including a complete story of the World War, by Gertrude 
Van Duyn Southworth. Grades 7 and 8.........cecceeceece 45 


_A book which will arouse genuine interest and will fix American 
history in the minds of pupils in the upper grammar grades. Con- 
tains a complete topical outline for recitation and study, twenty-two 
outline maps covering all required map work, and the New York 
State examinations in American History for the last five years. This 
text enables the pupil to build his own history. Excellent for review. 

In addition, the book contains a most fascinating story of the 
World War. This feature does away with the necessity of purchas- 


































































E. F. SOUTHWORTH, President 


more clearly defin 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 324 S. Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ing new histories —_ the final settlement and results of the war are 





H. W. DUGUID, Secretary 














Nineteen States Require Grade 
Civics 

Only nineteen states, in their state 
courses of study, outline definite re- 
quired instruction for the grades in the 
fundamentals of American government, 
with four of those nineteen postponing 
the teaching until the seventh and six 
until the eighth grade. These points 
are developed by an analysis of state 
courses of study prepared by C. J. 
Primm of Chicago for the Society for 
Visual Education, which is furthering 
the movement for a wider use of films 
in training boys and girls for citizen- 
ship, as well as in community Ameri- 
canization work for foreign-born cit- 
izens. 

“It is a fact, of course, that in a very 
considerable number of towns and cities 
pupils are being taught the essentials of 
our system of government,” Mr. Primm 
goes on to state. “In these cases, how- 
ever, such instruction is being given at 





School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous, 





the option or through the initiative of 
local teachers or superintendents; the 
state itself is not requiring it. Most 
thinking folks will agree that any study 
so vital to the nation’s welfare as civics 
ought not to be left to the option of lo- 
cal school authorities. Its inclusion in 
the curriculum should be definitely pro- 
vided for. It is many times more im- 
portant to teach civics in the grades 
than in high school, for the simple rea- 
son that the vast majority of pupils 
never reach high school, and a surpris- 
ingly large number do not even continue 
in the: elementary schools beyond the 
sixth grade. The teaching of citizen- 
ship ought therefore to begin in the 
lower grades. It should not be taught 
as a formal subject, but as something of 
vital everyday concern, something with 
an intimate relation to every interest 
and activity of the child, his parents 
and his community.” 

A number of states outlining compre- 
hensive courses in civics for elementary 
schools begin the work in the first 
grade. Instruction for the first three 
years, as a general thing, takes up the 
relations of home, school and neighbor- 
hood to the larger community life; 
the work of community servants such 
as postmen, police, firemen, etc.; the 
duty of obedience, and the need of 
thrift and loyal co-operation. 

“It is interesting to note,” Mr. 
Primm observes, “that in all of the 
nineteen states recognizing civics as a 
principal requirement for the grades, 
moving pictures are being used in the 
schools for teaching purposes, and that 
in every one a civics film produced for 
school use, picturing in story form the 
relations between a citizen and his 
government, has had wide circulation.” 

A complete revision of school courses 
of study throughout the country is im- 
minent, said Dr. Henry Snyder, new 
State Commissioner of New Jersey, 
speaking before the N. E. A., in order 
that every pupil shall be “trained for 
complete living as an individual, as a 
member of society, and as a citizen.” 
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Give your pupils this 
striking lesson in foot- 
hygiene. This chart, 


Educator Shoe Chart 


’ am \ ; ' printed ondurablestock, 
rs F size 24" x 36", hangs on 
blackboard frame. Let- 
tering visible at a good 
distance. Send for it 
today 
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This is the sad story 


of this foot, that because it grew in a) 
the X-Ray.tells never hadachance narrow-shoe prison, 
about the bones— to grow straight— shaped like this., 





This is the cheer- of this foot that because it grew the 
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Get Your Class ww 
Interested in its FEET 


For the Chart impresses its warning 
instantaneously. It is simple, easy to see, 




















N your weekly program, you devote a 
number of periods to hygiene and “health 





chores.” 
During these periods, have you ever talked 
about the importance of caring for the feet? 
Have you ever impressed on the boys the 
fact that armies cannot be made of men 
whose feet are twisted and disfigured? 


Or, on the girls, the fact that many women 
are made unfit for motherhood because of 
the foot tortures that result from wearing 
narrow-pointed shoes? 


Do you know that it is a medical fact that 
nervousness and delicate health among 
women are frequently caused by wearing 
such shoes? 

These are just a few suggestions for dis- 
cussion during these hygiene periods. 

In emphasizing such ideas, the Educator 
Shoe Chart will be found “exceptionally 
valuable. 


easy to follow—and free to you for the asking. 


Write today for this free Educator Shoe 
Chart, showing the facts about foot-troubles. 
We will also include the booklet, “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet,” containing much 
additional material for your talks. 


Send for both Chart and booklet today— 


no obligation on your part. 
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_GIVE me the steady, uniform. if 
unshaken security of constitutional 
freedom. Give me the RIGHT to be i 
tried by a jury of my own neighbors 
and to be taxed by my own repre- 
sentatives only. ¢ ¢ What will 
become of the law and courts of 
justice without this? The shadow 
will remain, but the substance 


will be done. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
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WHY THE LONG VACATION? 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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VERYWHERE throughout our country voices are 
being raised in favor of all-year schools. During 
the past few months boards of education in many 
places have taken action looking toward the aboli- 
tion of the long vacation next summer. Many of 
the superintendents who have recently reported 
upon the desirability of having school the year round have said 
that the only barrier to continuous school in their various com- 
munities is a financial one. If they could obtain the necessary 
funds to meet expenses, they would immediately adopt the all- 
year program. Not everyone who has expressed himself on the 

subject favors an all-year school. Some say that both children 
and teachers need substantially three months in the summer to 
recuperate from nine months of intellectual work. Still others 
maintain that the summer time is not suitable for school activities. 
Most parents who have offered their opinions upon this topic are 
in favor of a longer session than we now have, but a few say they 
prefer to have their children spend the summer ih traveling or in 
the study of nature out of doors.+ Farming people—some of them, 
not all of them—think their children ought to help in the fields 
during the summer after they have reached the age of ten. Then, 
too, many boys expect to earn money in vacation. 





HERE are so many advantages in an all-year school that the 
objections to it will not prevent its establishment much longer 
in any community. In the first place, it has been shown beyond 
doubt that pupils who are out of school for ten or twelve weeks 
during the summer lose much that they have gained during the 
preceding nine months, and it takes some time at the opening of 
school in the fall to recover lost ground. Pupils not only forget 
what they learn but they slip back into habits which make it diffi- 
cult for them to apply themselves to intellectual pursuits. This 
latter consequence of the long vacation is probably the most se- 
rious of all. It is difficult at best in present-day American life to 
develop habits of concentrated application among pupils. So 
much that distracts is going on outside the schoolroom and the 
home that they are continually lured away from their studies. 
The motion picture theatre, the pool room, the dance hall, the 
automobile, the playground, the lure of the street,—all make a 
tremendous appeal to young persons. Intellectual work seems 
dull and uninteresting in comparison with these exciting emotion- 
al activities of the outside world. Even rural school pupils feel 
the call of the town and the city, because most of them now have 
automobiles. When pupils are away from their studies for three 
months at a time indulging in the dissipations of present-day life, 
they often abandon completely all habits necessary to success in 
intellectual work. 


ECORDS of juvenile courts show, and testimony of parents 
reinforces the court records, that boys, and girls also, engage 
in disorderly conduct more frequently during the long vacation 
than at any other season of the year. A boy or girl who attends 
motion pictures or danc¢ halls frequently, and who does not 
have regular occupation during the day, will be very likely to think 
up mischief. Systematic intellectual application is the best anti- 
dote to the evil suggestion of modern places of amusement. In 
fact, the only safeguard of young persons who indulge in the dis- 
sipations of these times is serious mental application for six or 
eight or ten hours at least five days in the week, and six days 
would be better. When boys and girls are left without occupa- 
tion for several months at a stretch, the chances are they will 
commit offences against the conventions, and possibly against the 
laws, of the communities in which they live. 





NOTHER very important reason why we must run our schools 
on an all-year program is that European countries, our rivals 
in competition for commercial supremacy, are quickening the pace 
in their educational work. They are establishing all-year school 
programs; they are extending the compulsory school period; and 
they are even instituting an extensive night-school program. 
They know that the nations which will lead in the future are those 
which can accomplish the most in their schools. Wars hereafter 
will be fought more largely in the schoolrooms than on the battle 
fields of the world. Wein America have thus far had an advan- 
tage over most nations in educational work, but if we continue our 
present program we shall drop to second, third, or fourth place. 
We must accomplish more during the school life of our children 
than we have been able to accomplish heretofore, and so we 
must have them under school influences for a larger portion of 
their time than in the past. There is no escape from this require- 
ment if we are to meet the new conditions in the world. We 
probably ought not to make the school day longer than it is now 
in most places. However, it would be of advantage to have play- 
grounds under the direction of school authorities during the en- 
tire day. Again, if schools everywhere could be provided with 
well-equipped workshops and household-arts rooms, pupils might 
with advantage to their intellectual development and without 
prejudice to their health spend an hour or two in manual and 
household activities beyond the regular school day. But pupils 
should not be required to spend more time daily in school seats 
than they now do. We must gain more time for school work 
mainly by utilizing the long vacation.’ 


I’ has been urged in the past that pupils would become mentally 
and nervously fatigued unless they could have two days’ va- 
cation each week and three months’ vacation in the summer. 
Modern studies have shown that the best way to avoid fatigue 
from intellectual work is to have frequent relaxation periods. 
From the standpoint of conserving energy and avoiding overstrain 
in school work, it would be best to follow an all-year program in 
which there would be five or six one-week vacations scattered 
throughout the year, with a one-day vacation each week, and sev- 
eral relaxation periods during each school day. It is a wasteful 
plan to crowd children until they become fatigued and then pro- 
vide a long interim for recuperation. Regaining accustomed vigor 
is a slow process for one who has become nervously fatigued, 
whereas if he could have had a relaxation period before fatigue 
set in his energies would have been easily restored. When the 
nervous system passes a certain point in fatigue, it loses the ca- 
pacity for ready recuperation. In our school work, we ought not 
longer to run on the plan of a long unbroken period of application 
followed by a long unbroken period of idleness. 


N all-year session presents difficult problems from the teach- 

“er’s standpoint, but these problems have been solved in 
normal schools and colleges. A few years ago all educational 
institutions had a three-months’ vacation in summer; now most of 
them have summer sessions. In the public schools, as well as in 
colleges and normal schools, necessary long vacations can be 
granted to teachers for study or rest. This plan is already in op- 
eration in many places. There are barriers to be overcome, but we 
must overcome them. We must not go along in our school work as 
though we had not entered a new era. America has led the world 
in education up to this time, and we must not now let other na- 
tions push ahead of us because they utilize to better advantage 
than we the years of childhood and youth. 
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School Garden—or Reformatory ? 


BY ANNE GRUNDER, Principal Atkinson School, and Garden Instructor, Louisville, Ky. 


——<IHHOULD schools have gardens? 
4 Most emphatically, yes! Surely 
‘4 there can be no doubt in the 
% mind of anyone who knows 
what a garden can do. Have 
you children who are problems 
from a disciplinary standpoint? 
Try them in garden work. Which is a greater 
triumph for a teacher—putting a fellow in the 
Reformatory or Special School or putting him 
to work successfully in a garden? But suppose 
a school has no space to give up for a garden, 
what then? Every school has windows, and 
windows have sills; and there is always an old 
table to be obtained that will hold plants. Be- 
sides, among hundreds of schoolhouses, none 
has been seen, either in the crowded city or in 
the country, so poor or so limited for space 
that there is not some little strip that can be 
used for garden work. It may even prove nec- 
essary to build boxes and fill them with earth 





—placing them along fences and buildings— 


but something that will raise plants a school 
must have. 

Now why is sucn great stress laid upon this 
work of gardening? 
Is any locality so blest that it 
has not at least one boy who 
occasionally skips a ‘day at 
school? But suppose you have 
a boy on whom threats, pun- 
ishment, entreaties and prom- 
ises of reward for regular at- 
tendance alike have failed to 
make an impression? ‘Try 
gardening on him! Of course 
you can’t do that in the depth 
of winter to any _ extent, 
but truancy usually shows be- 
fore winter. It is in the late 
summer and during Indian 
summer and‘ again when 
spring begins to stir the sap 
that truancy breaks out often- 
est. Those are the very times 
when there is plenty of work 
in a garden, whether it is one 
long established or one just 
being laid out. 

I have in mind a case in point—that of a boy 
whose conduct column showed “poor’ in every 
classroom, and who played truant again and 
again. Appeals to his parents brought him 
severe whippings, which did him no good what- 
ever. Promises he made only to break, some- 
times the next instant. The idea had never 
dawned on anyone that he cared for flowers or 
loved plants. One day he was sent to the prin- 
cipal by every teacher to whom he should have 
recited. In desperation she put him in the 


There are many reasons. 


‘Preparing the Ground for Planting—Vacant Lot Garden 
Opposite Atkinson School 





garden and gave him a spade. Half 
an hour later, upon being hunted up, 
he was found hot, dirty and perspir- 
ing but imbued with the idea that he 
was useful. His first request was for 
a “job” in the garden. This was 
granted and he was made captain of 
a team. During the summer he help- 
ed in the school garden, worked in the 
home garden and finally went on a 
visit to the country where he picked 
fruit and did odd jobs on a farm. 
From assisting with the canning 
for an exhibit he developed enough 
school spirit to want his school 
to win a prize. In the two years 
since then that school spirit has never 
died down. He is now hard at work 
writing a speech on our school project. Whether 
he ever summons courage to deliver the speech 
after it is learned really matters not at all. Do 
not get the idea that this lad has turned angel. 
Not at all. He still has stubborn spells and 
gets into plenty of scrapes but at least he is not 
loafing in unknown places from one to three 
days a week. 





Cleaning Up for Fall—This Lot Produced 


Corn, Beans, and Onions 


’tisn’t every day a fellow gets to whitewash a 
fence.”) Even hard work like spading up 
ground becomes a privilege when only a chosen 
few are invited to come before school to do it, 
or are told to ask their parents if they may 
stay a half hour or an hour after school to 
work in the garden. And in a portion of the 
city where the children, boys and girls, spend 
their time after school on the 
streets “hopping” wagons and 








Shucking Corn Grown on Vacant Lot—One Days Picking, 
Nine Dozen Ears Sugar Corn 


Case after case could be cited in which the 
garden has helped remove truancy, tardiness 
and delinquency. The work is made a reward 
of merit. Often it serves as a safety valve for 
otherwise misdirected energy. Boys who have 
no idea that they are being disciplined or 
watched fill pots with earth, start and tend 
young plants, peddle them out, and turn every 
cent into the treasury. (Do you remember how 
Tom Sawyer “farmed out” his whitewashing 
job? “No, I don’t think I can let you help— 


trucks, shying rocks at public 
property, or running up and 
down the grade at the city 
dumps, any occupation is good 


that keeps them under a 
teacher’s eye. 
Another wonderful thing 


that a garden does for chil- 
dren is to rouse their pride,— 
pride in some garden achieve- 
ment at school, in class work, 
team work or individual work, 
pride in some new or rare 
flower or vegetable in the 
home garden, and finally pride 
in their community. Once 
this sort of feeling is really 
roused you may be sure it will 


grow. 
In our school we had a boy 
who was homely, uncouth, 


rough, undisciplined and came from an unfor- 
tunate home. His father is an unskilled labor- 
er, his mother a charwoman. The whole family 
has been on the books of the Associated Chari- 
ties for years. At fourteen this boy became 
eligible for a permit to work; but not having 
finished a graded school, with no particular 
bent toward any trade, no skill, being unpre- 
possessing in appearance, and carrying a record 
of truancy and consequent failure in lessons, 
(Continued on page 72) 








These Boys Cleared Eighteen Cartloads of Rubbish from a Lot 


Measuring 48 x 150 Feet 
























































A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society 





HE original of this picture hangs in the National Gallery in London. It was painted by the 
celebrated English Artist, Sir Edwin Landseer. He is considered one of the greatest painters 

of animals. Landseer was born in London in 1802 and died in 1873. His father, who was an art- 
ist, used to take him out into the fields to draw from nature. He loved animals and studied them 
so carefully and faithfully that he was able to portray them in a way few painters have done. Be- 
cause Landseer wished to teach lessons of kindness, faithfulness, and trust, he painted animals in 
such a way as to express these qualities. He made many pictures of domestic animals, especially dogs. 
He became court painter to Queen Victoria, and in 1850 she knighted him, after which he was 
known as Sir Edwin Landseer. Children, here are some questions for you to answer after you look 
at this picture: What kind of dog is this? Where is he lying? For what is the ring used? Where 
does the picture show that he is looking? What is he ready to do? What lesson was the artist 
trying to teach when he painted this picture? Is it a clear or cloudy day? What do you see in 
the background of the picture? Does the picture show that the painter was fond of animals? Why? 


(Small pictures for class use will be found on page 62) 
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Thoughtful Reading Lessons 


BY CAROLYN B. 





SHEN we realize that studying 
%] means applying reading habits 
to all sorts of material—his- 
a tory, geography, arithmetic, 
a | nature-study, and literature— 
we have begun to appreciate 
our responsibility in starting 
children with the right reading habits. Investi- 
gations have shown that many children who fail 
in one or several of the subjects in the upper 
grades do so because of poor habits of reading. 
The best we can do for them is to analyze each 
particular case, and find out what specific fea- 
ture in reading needs to be worked on. For 
the little ones whose habits are not yet estab- 
lished we have every opportunity of giving 
them a good foundation for later study. 

What are right reading habits and how may 
they be developed? Our aim is to make 
thoughtful, appreciative and independent read- 
ers. Because of the close correlation between 
a child’s physical condition and his mental effi- 
ciency, our first duty is to examine him as to 
sight, hearing, speech, tonsils, and other possi- 
ble sources of trouble. Many times talent is 
hidden behind physical defects. Sometimes a 
child who ranks among the poorest in a grade 
attains a high rank after proper medical treat- 
ment and a good summer rest. This physical 
examination is the right of every child and the 
duty of every teacher. 

According to modern ideas a child should 
read at a given rate of speed at different stages 
in his development. Unless a teacher uses 
careful methods in presenting early material, 
the children will read slowly, starting habits 
which are difficult to overcome later. Much 
work should be flashed before the children, ex- 
posed only for an instant by the use of printed 
cardboard strips or a curtain fastened to the 
blackboard, or little strips of cardboard over 
sentences in the readers, or short stories on 
cardboards to be read under time limit, then 
placed face downward on the desks. Any of 
these devices will help the child to make quick 
associations, to get into the habit of connect- 
ing quickly the symbol and its meaning. In 
later years when he is required to read from 
several books for one history assignment, he 
will not find himself handicapped by slow, 
cumbersome reading habits, started in the first 
grade. 

Hand in hand with speed is the matter of 
understanding what is read. Reading quickly 
depends partly upon the rhythmic swing of the 
eye movements across the page and partly up- 
on the ability to connect what was seen with 
the brain processes involved in understanding. 
Therefore children should be given the kind of 
material which calls for thought in order to 
help recognition. Many devices to secure this 
are used by careful teachers. Simple stories 
with plots in which a child can recognize a new 
word partly by following the thought and 
thinking ahead are given. Sometimes lessons 
are built up on children’s activities, in which 
the fact is clear to them, but the written forms 
expressing the idea are not entirely familiar. 
The following is a description of such a lesson. 


Lesson I 


In the fall a group of first grade children 
made carts of green paper according to the 
following directions. Fold your paper into six- 
teen squares; cut off one strip of four squares. 
From the twelve-squared piece A make a box 
by. cutting on the heavy lines and pasting the 
outside corner squares 1 and 3, 4 and 6 on 
squares 2 and 5. 

From the four-squared strip B cut four 
wheels and paste on the box or fasten on by 
using toothpicks. (Fig. C.) Pass handles already 


cut out (Fig. D) or pieces of paper from which 
children can cut handles, and paste beneath the 
cart. (Fig. E.) 

It was decided it would be fun to hii these 
carts to the second grade or tell them about 
the carts in writing. This motivated our next 
step which was a language and reading lesson. 
It also motivated a reading and language lesson 
for the second grade as will be seen later. 


Lesson II 

The children contributed stories about their 
carts and the teacher wrote them on the black- 
board. Nearly all the sentences were put upon 
the board, and as_ the lesson proceeded the 
children chose a good one for the beginning of 
the story. “We made a cart,” was the one se- 
lected. Other sentences were: 


Our cart is green. 
It has four wheels. 
The wheels are round, 
Our cart has a handle. 

Then the children worked for a good closing 
thought. One little girl suggested that if we 
had told all we wanted to, we might say “Good- 
bye, little cart.” One boy said, “Would you 
like to ride in our cart?” The children enjoyed 
his frolicsome spirit and chose it. The com- 
plete class story was as follows: 


We made a cart. 

Our cart is green. 

It has four wheels. 

The wheels are round. 

Our cart has a handle. 

Would you like to ride in our cart? 


Lesson III 

The children had noticed that stories in their 
books usually had accompanying pictures. 
Therefore the most neatly made cart was 
chosen to be used as the illustration for the 
printed story. 

As the chart was to be taken into the second 
grade to be read, every child wanted to know 
every word in the story, in case the second 
grade needed help. The chart was displayed 
and some of the best readers read the sentences 
first in order, then in answer to the following 
directions: 
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JACOBI, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


1. Point to and read the sentence which tells 
what color the cart is. 

2. Point to and read the sentences which tell 
about the wheels. 

3. Point to and read the question you have 
asked the second graders. 

The children noticed that a different closing 
mark had been placed after this sentence. 

Next slips of paper containing parts of sen- 
tences were given to each child. 


Our cart 





is green. 
































Would you like 








to ride! |in our cart? 

















Without looking at the chart the children put 
the sentences together. Those who did it 
quickly had their pieces cut again so that each 
word stood alone. The slower readers only 
fitted the large pieces together. Sometimes the 
children did not arrange the sentences in the 
same order and we were glad to find other ar- 
rangements showing they were thinking and 
not working purely from memory. 


Lesson IV 

While nearly all the children could put the 
cut-up sentences together, they were by no 
means sure of each word in the story. Cart, 
handle, wheels, round, green, were entirely new 
and others were not thoroughly known. Les- 
son IV consisted of word drills which needed 
little stimulation, as all wanted to be sent with 
the chart to the second grade. Several devices 
were used. 


DEVICE I— 

What did we make? “Cart” was written on 
the board by the teacher, also shown by a word 
card. What color was it? “Green” was written 
and shown on printed cards. The same was 
done for the other words till we had a list of 
twelve. 


cart wheels would made 
green ride hike round 
handle our we four 


As each word was written the children were 
given a chance to find it on the chart in its 
place in the sentence. Then the teacher point- 
ed to words and called upon different children 
to pronounce. Often they would look back on 
the chart, say the whole sentence to themselves, 
then the one word. This was a preliminary 
study of the words in which the bonds connect- 
ing symbols and ideas were strengthened. They 
had a real way of studying one in which they 
could do their own verifying because they were 
quite sure of the whole sentences. Finally the 
game, began. One child faced the class, the 
teacher pointed to a certain word, he then 
faced the board, pointed to a word and asked, 
“Was it round?” They answered, “No, it was 
not round,” or “Yes, it was round.” This de- 
vice socializes the recitation,—every child has 
some part in it, all are giving attention, pro- 
nouncing words, and learning them thoroughly. 
Any other device which gives the rest of the 
class some responsibility could be used here. 


(Continued on page 74) 
































































HE pleasures of to-day are the fruits of yesterday’s planting. 

We gather bloom in the fall because we planted the 

seed in the spring. So those of you who planted 
gourds, as suggested in our Gourd Page last May, will now 
gather your crop of unique fruits and find win- n 
ter-long joy in transforming them into the 
novelties shown here, and into other articles 
which these ideas will develop in your minds. 

We will not take space here more than to re- 
mind you of the dippers that can be made from 
long-handled gourds; of the biscuit cutters made 
= cutting away the bottom and sharpening the 
edge of the shells of shorter 
shapes; of the baby rattles 
made from small-handled, strip- 
ed gourds by simply allowing 
them to become thoroughly dry, 
‘so that when shaken the seeds 
will give out a tinkling sound; 
of the stocking darners made 
by shellacking suitable-sized 
fruits, over which the stockings 
are drawn when being mended. 

Newer ideas will prove more in- 
teresting. Let us consider Figure 

peas 1. A dainty Hanging Pasket it is, 
‘S::2| and when filled with blossoms and 
JF} trailing vines, and hung in a win- 

/ dow, it presents an attractive ap- 

7 pearance from the street as well as 
from inside the room. Cut a paper 
pattern for one of the openings and 
mark off the design around the bulge 
of the gourd with a lead pencil. With a keen-pointed 
penknife blade it can be easily cut through. The de- 
sign may, of course, be varied to please your artistic 
fancy. By putting a screw-eye through a hole in the 
top and screwing it into a small bleck of wood, the 
basket may be hung securely. 

Figure 2 is a simple Catchall to hang in some con- 
venient corner to receive little things that might other- 
wise be mislaid. Two, or three, or more, of these cups 
can be suspended one under another. A bow of ribbon 
gives a pretty effect. 

Can you imagine a more “comfy castle” for a little 
feathered songster than the swinging Bird House 
shown in Figure 3? Swing this little home into a tree, 
and you will need no “For Rent” sign to secure a tenant. The top 
of the gourd is shown here cut away to give a clear view of how to 
place inside the wooden block into which is screwed the large 
screw-eye by which the home is suspended to a limb with stout 
wire. Don’t be afraid of building too many of these Bird Houses 
for fear you won’t find renters. A good many birds, like a good 
many of us human folks, are always looking for places to live. 

Figure 4 is a Wall Rack. In this design a piece of half-inch 
board is shaped into a shield. Other de- 
signs are plentiful; or the rack may be a 
strip six inches wide and of a length to 
= suit any space in your home where “a 
. . to hang things” would prove a bless- 
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FIGURE 2 











ing. The horns, or hooks, are 
made from Calabash 
gourds. Cut the bot- 
toms off even, then fit a 
disc of half- 
inch wood into 
the open end 
and fasten it 
firmly with 
small brads 
driven through 
the gourd shell. 


FIGURE 3 
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assembling them by boring holes in the ends, through which 
strips of elastic are run from crown of head to feet to hold them 
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The completed hook is then attached by screws inserted from the 
rear of the shield and into the discs of wood—two screws to 
each hook to prevent its turning. If you can handle carving 
tools, your possibilities are unlimited here in turning out 
articles of artistic merit. 

Now for the Card Receiver— 
Figure 5. Draw a line around 
the bulge of the gourd, also lines 
from side to side over the top to 
mark the handle. The sides are 
then cut or sawed away. Pierced 
designs can be cut into the 
handle, and the edge of the bowl 
scrolled or scalloped as your art 
ideas run. This design can be 
varied by leaving the handle at- 
tached at three or four equidis- 
tant points around the edge of 
the bowl, all joining at the top. 
Beautiful openwork effects are 
possible in Card Baskets, and if 
you are a worker in oil colors 
your range of decoration is un- 
limited. Magazine pages will fur- 
nish you endless ideas and designs 
to be worked out in gourdcraft. 

Figure 6 is an ornamental piece, 
te be suspended in a corner, in a 
window, from a porch ceiling, or 
wherever a touch of unique art 

7 seems wanting. The circular frame 
is made of wire and wrapped with 
colored cord or ribbon. From the 
cross wires, at the center, a long gourd is hung, and at 
equidistant points around the frame are suspended 
selected shapes of smaller varieties. All of these can 
be pierced or decorated in colors to combine into 
pleasing effects. Here, again, the bow of ribbon adds 
dainty charm. 

An endless assortment of Clown Dolls can be made 
from various-shaped fruits. Figure 7 suggests one 
style. The face may be painted or carved. Around 
the neck of the gourd is tied the skirt, finished at the 
top with a ruff collar. Or this gourd may be used 
other end up, the large part forming the body. En- 
tire mannikins can be constructed by selecting ‘proper- 
shaped gourds for head, body, legs, and arms, and 





FIGURE © 


together. A little oil color will work magic in producing ludicrous 
faces and dress. 

Oh, there are so many things one may. make from gourds! For 
instance: You’ll be having parties this winter. Think of the 
grotesque faces and lanterns that can be cut from various shapes 
and sizes of gourds. 
by careful carving, adding flowing cotton whiskers and 
topping the whole with a red cap. Cut the face designs 


paper and hang an electric bulb inside. 
* You can hinge the success of any party 

or social festivity on the novel ideas to 
which you can adapt gourdology. 
And say, it’s surely royal fun 
to set one’s mind to the fascinat- 
ing work of digging into gourd 
possibilities. 

If several of you in the same 
neighborhood have been growing 
the gourds, why not get together, 
take an inventory of the stock of 
materials, and then plan for a 
little exhibition of your work? 
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A handsome old Santa Claus could be made. 


through the shells, line the inside with vari-colored tissue - 
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ested in the teaching profes- 
sion have no doubt noticed the 
eg regularity with which new 
wa terms relating to phases of 
their work appear, are much 

ma talked of for a time, and then 
sink into Wlative obscurity. Of such you may 
recall “object-teaching,” “correlation,” “effi- 
ciency,” and many others. Among the more re- 
cent’ are “motivation,” “problem,” and “proj- 
ect.” Although the third of these is just now 
heard much oftener than either of the others, 
and “projects” of all kinds and varying merit 
are being carried out, I find to my surprise 
that there are many teachers to whom “moti- 
vation” means little or nothing. And yet the 
idea of motivation certainly possesses deep 
significance and lasting worth. Indeed the en- 
tire aim of both the problem and the project is, 
or should be, effective motivation of school 
work. Therefore, further consideration of this 
term may not be amiss. (In this article the 
terms problem and project are used, for the 
most part, interchangeably, although, as Pro- 
fessor O’Shea remarked in his editorial con- 
tribution to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR for November, 
1920, some educators insist that project refers 
to “definite tasks requiring constructive motor, 





activity ...... while problem refers to tasks, 
requiring intellectual processes without motor 
execution. ........ The distinction between 


the two is after all not very vital.”) 

During a recent conversation with a teacher 
on the subject of motivation, he made the as- 
sertion that all of his teaching had been of this 
type. Having an intimate knowledge of his 
methods, I knew that, as the term is used now- 
adays, his work could not be called motivated. 
Yet he is a very successful teacher, born to the 
profession, and possesses the faculty of im- 
parting knowledge and developing skill with- 
out drudgery. If all teachers were as he, then 
indeed might the term motivation, being of no 
value, sink into oblivion. 

This, alas, is far from the truth. Moreover, 
we are assured that “the terms ‘polish,’ ‘cul- 
ture,’ and ‘discipline,’ are no longer adequate 
to express the purpose of education”; its wider 
aim to-day being to “increase the efficency of 
all our people at every point of contact.” It 
aims to confer not only mastery of the tools of 
knowledge, but personal efficiency, as developed 
by the study of health, civics, morals. It also 
works for happy family life and improvement 
of leisure through raising standards of recrea- 
tion. No longer may the teacher be portrayed 
as merely holding a pitcher from which she 
blandly pours knowledge into a jug—the child. 

Yet, not so very long ago, I heard a young 
teacher tell with pride that she had for many 
weeks conducted her class, one in botany, by 
the lecture method. This sounded to me as if 
she might be lazy, although it may be that she 
was only untrained; for while the lecture 
method has its own well recognized merits, it 
is clearly not the one to be used to the best ad- 
vantage in a Freshman botany class. 

“The easiest way to get through a lesson is 
to tell the children everything.” And another 
writer says, “The pupil is not to be told but led 
to see.” This is a truth long patent, and yet we 
have been slow to act, else motivation and the 
project would be old instead of new. Emerson 
White, writing in a day when no one presumed 
to forget that the teaching process to be ex- 
cellent should be rendered difficult, stated 
what is as true to-day as it was then: “The 
mind is not a vessel which can be filled from 
without, or a sponge that can be filled by me- 
chanical absorption. It is an energy that fur- 
nishes itself by its own activity.” 
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Ee of the Problem and the Project 


BY LULU McCRELLIS 


What Is Motivation? 


What is motivation? W. W. Wilson of Kan- 
sas University says: “Motivation of school 
work is the effort to make the tasks of the pupil 
significant and purposeful to him by relating 
them to his childish experiences, questions, 
problems, and desires.” Does this mean simply 
that we shall make things interesting to him? 
According to Professor McMurry, that is a 
great deal like saying that we shall make 
sugar sweet. The same authority says further: 
“Self-activity is the fundamental basis of a 
strong interest. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that this implies aims which the chil- 
dren themselves are working out. Parents are 
often astonished at the amount of drudgery and 
hard work which children will encounter in 
carrying out projects which they themselves 
have conceived. If this kind of interest could 
be let loose in school it would save the teacher 
a great deal of anxiety.” A mild assertion, in- 
deed! For besides saving the teacher anxiety, 
this interest would accomplish pedagogical 
wonders. If one knew how to arouse this in- 
terest and how to make use of it, then teaching 
would be easy—easy, however, as Whistler said 
painting was easy, consisting simply of “a 
knowledge of what colors to use and where to 
{put them.” 

The type of interest here involved is known 
as mediate. It is that by which something not 
interesting of itself becomes interesting by be- 
ing associated with something that is interest- 
ing,—which is very useful to know, though it 
does sound somewhat like the Dolly Dialogues! 
To illustrate this interest, Adams cites the rail- 
road time-table, a thing dull and unattractive 
until one determines to take a journey, where- 
upon it assumes an exaggerated interest. Other 
types are classified as (1) immediate interest, 
that held by an object which appeals directly, 
and (2) compelled or coerced interest, the char- 
acter of which is evident from its name and 
the value of which is nil. As already stated, 
mediate is the type made use of in motivated 
teaching, wherein the basis of the recitation is 
the problem or project. 


Worth-While Problems and Projects 

The first task of the teacher is to determine 
the need of the pupil; the second, to discover a 
problem or project the working out of which 
will meet that need. A project must be worth 
while. It must not only subordinate the sub- 
ject-matter but must appeal to immediate in- 
terest and, besides, serve the ends of education. 
It may be initiated by the pupils, by the pupils 
and teacher, or by the teacher alone. As an in- 
stance of a good project, I may cite one given 
in Wilson’s Motivation of School Work, that of 
the May Day Reception originated by Mrs. 
Etta Stivers Dwyer of St. Louis. Any teacher 
can readily see the activities that would be ex- 
ercised by the development of this project. The 
pupils would be called upon to plan and pre- 
pare a program, to write and deliver invita- 
tions, to decide upon, construct and put in 
place the decorations, to plan and purchase re- 
freshments, to compute expenses and to devise 
ways to raise funds to meet the expenses. Nor 
would this be all. It is interesting to note the 
number of smaller problems involved in the 
large project, and it is apparent that in their 
solving the pupil will perform much work with 
interest (mediately) which otherwise would be 
unattractive to him. 

It is agreed that the chief difficulty in this 
kind of work is the discovery of appropriate 
and serviceable problems, the chief sources of 
which, as given by Earhart, are curiosity, 
thought-provoking situations, and feelings, 
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pleasant or unpleasant; which last may appear 
somewhat obscure. It appears to me that many 
kinds of work with which the teacher has long 
been familiar may be classed as problems. 
Thus the writing of an invitation to an after- 
noon exercise serves to motivate the writing 
lesson; the child, intent upon having an attrac- 
tive invitation, puts forth his best effort with 
no thought of the work as a writing lesson, 
which it clearly is. This is what is meant by 
“subordinating the subject-matter.” All the 
work connected with special days, all hand- 
work, pageants, hikes, dramatizations, field 
geography, letters to absent classmates or 
foreign pupils, may very well come under the 
heading of motivated work. Every teacher 
knows the interest manifested in such projects 
and the readiness with which all labor called 
for in connection with them is performed. 


The Order of Procedure 

Among other difficulties which the teacher 
should recognize is that involving “lost time.” 
The teacher, as a rule, is confronted with a 
course of study so crowded that she feels she 
must be constantly pushing and pulling. Let 
her remember to arrange that the pupils may 
push and pull also. This is beneficial to them 
as well as to her, and is accomplished by moti- 
vated teaching. In order to get the best re- 
sults, however, the work should be approached 
and carried out in a systematic manner, the 
successive steps, as given by Mr. Wilson, being 
as follows: selection of problem, collection of 
data, organization of data, and application. 
This order of procedure should be closely fol- 
lowed. If, however, there should be loss of 
time, be not wholly cast down. Nature, her- 
self, as Dr. Crane has pointed out, shows a 
lavish waste in producing results. Many 
cherry blossoms fall to the ground for the one 
which ripens into scarlet fruit. 

The teacher may also remember with profit 
Friend Patron. As a rule the average parent 
demands, or at least expects, speedy profi- 
ciency, not knowing, or perhaps forgetting, 
that “to despise the powers and needs of child- 
hood in behalf of the attainments of maturity 
is suicidal.” Take care that your efforts be not 
misjudged; and make sure as far as possible 
that work which you are sure is excellent be 
not regarded by parents as simply new-fangled 
nonsense. : 

To what extent schools may be organized 
around the problem is still an open question. 
Dr. Dewey says scathingly: “Schools of to-day 
are arranged to make things easy for the teach- 


er who wishes quick results regardless of full 


development. The child is best edu- 
cated by experiencing when a child what has 
meaning to him, and has a right to his child 
hood.” He tells us of Mrs. Johnson’s school 
at Fairhope, Alabama, which is organized en- 
tirely around problems. Other similar schools 
have since been modeled on that at Fairhope. 


The Fairhope School 


Mrs. Johnson calls her method organic. Her 
first class, from which pupils pass at the age 
of eight or nine years, does not use books. 
Neither does she allow writing in this class, 
nor the use of figures, substituting, for the 
usual curriculum, physical exercise, hand- 
work, nature study, field geography, music, 
story-telling, sense culture, fundamental con- 
ceptions of number, dramatizations and games. 
The second class adds map drawing, descrip- 
tive geography, modified number work, and of 
course reading and writing—the need of which 
the child has come to realize by this time. The 
pupil graduates from this class at the age of 
eleven or twelve. There is also a high school 
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class. Desks are not used in the Fairhope 
schoolrooms. Much work is conducted out of 
doors. Recitations are held with open books. 
From this rather superficial survey, it appears 
that the conditions described would be almost 
ideal for a voyage on the high seas of Educa- 
tion. One cannot imagine a child reluctant to 
embark'on such an expedition. It would, how- 
ever} surely require a level head and a firm 
hand to guide the vessel steadily and constantly 
toward its port—nothing short of “the har- 
monious development of a_ well-disciplined 
mind.” 

One can but wonder how far such an attrac- 
tive scheme is practicable. It may not be 
doubted, however, that there is an unmistak- 
able movement in the direction indicated. Cer- 
tain signs of the times are very encouraging. 
One is the recent though already well-develop- 
ed tendency toward the elimination of useless 
subject-matter from the curricula of schools 
throughout the country. Another is the steady 
growth of the project. Still another is the 
noticeably better organization of schools and 
the provision of special teachers for defective 
or retarded children. 

Doubtless it seems to some teachers that 
while motivation by the use of problems and 
projects is clear enough, and its value appar- 
ent, yet teaching with its various demands can- 


The 


eee )UR First Lady of the Land, Mrs. 

=a! > Warren G. Harding, promises 

simegy to be an important figure at the 

y ‘wt White House during the ad- 

ministration of her husband as 

President of the United States. 

Se She has always worked with 

him and their progress has been through the 
efforts of both. 

In her girlhood days, when she was Florence 
Kling of Marion, Ohio, our President’s wife 
was a slim, erect, spirited girl, born to wealth. 
Her father was the banker of the city and also 
conducted a _ profitable hardware _ business. 
Amos Kling believed that girls should not be 
dependent, and in order: that his daughter 
might earn her living, if anything should hap- 
pen to him, he sent her to the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. She was graduated from 
there, and taught music for a time. 

As a girl Mrs. Harding was fully as inter- 
ested in the banking affairs and hardware busi- 
ness of her father as he was in her music. She 
was his companion and shared all his business 
confidences. They used to take long rides to- 
gether into the country and here Mrs. Harding 
gained much of her love for horses and the 
knowledge which makes her to-day a good 
judge of thoroughbred stock. 

Dearly as she loved her father, she was too 
much like him to give up anything she really 
wanted. So, when he objected to her marrying 
a man as poor and unknown as Mr. Harding 
was at that time, she disagreed with him, and 
her marriage to Mr. Harding has proved that 
she did not make a mistake. 

Mrs. Harding shared her husband’s business 
interests as she did her father’s. She knows 
almost as much now about managing a news- 
paper as does Mr. Harding, who was for a long 
time editor of the Marion Star. And she prob- 
ably knows more about boys, especially news- 
boys. 

As wife of the President and mistress of the 
White House, Mrs. Harding is receiving many 
tributes from the leading men and women of 
the world, but it is doubtful if she values any 
of them more than the real, heartfelt good 
wishes she has received from the Marion news- 
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not all be compassed by this method. Let us 
consider the practicability of motivating other 
types of teaching,—drill, appreciation and re- 
view types,—as well as the problem type al- 
ready considered. 


Motivating Various Subjects 

It might seem on first thought that reading, 
so largely a matter of drill, could be motivated 
only with difficulty. In truth, it has not been 
motivated heretofore to any great extent. 
McMurry, speaking of primary reading, charges 
us to first unlock the storehouse of literature 
to the child. Teach him to love a few of the 
best stories by means of reading, dramatiza- 
tion and oral presentation. When he becomes 
conscious of the treasures to which he may 
gain access by the power to read—when he 


feels his need—then allow him a book and grant 


him the privilege of learning to read. This is 
good pedagogy based on sound psychology. 
Mrs. Johnson has put it into practice at Fair- 
hope. A tardy recognition of the value to the 
child of this principle has almost revolutionized 
the methods of the primary teacher. Patient 
and resourceful as she has ever been, her task 
in the past has been chiefly to sugar-coat and 
render attractive that which, if properly pre- 
sented, the child will naturally crave without 
condiments. 
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Language drill may be motivated by games 
and by “drives” to eliminate the illiterate and 
ungrammatical expressions, one grade against 
another, the division with fewest mistakes to 
be the first “over the top.” Number drills are 
also motivated by games and contests of all 
kinds. One bright girl, teaching in a broom- 
corn country, asked her sixth grade pupils at 
what price a farmer could afford to sell a ton 
of broom corn and make.a reasonable profit. 
Those boys thought that they knew all about 
broom corn, but they could not answer that 
question. It proved a most absorbing one and 
the whole community was soon helping to find 
the answer. Every element of cost and expense 
was computed, even to the interest on the value 
of the land and also the taxes. The worth of 
such effort as this is obvious. 

A test of some kind submitted to a class may 
serve indirectly to motivate drill in any sub- 
ject-matter;’that is, in the event of the class 
failing and so becoming , conscious .of their 
need of drill. 

In appreciation lessons, motivation is not so 
essential, for immediate interest may be easily 
aroused, Humane societies and bird clubs 
teach the child to appreciate kindness to dumb 
creatures. School “cities,” self-government, 
and parliamentary meetings, as well as the or- 
(Continued on page 85) 


First Lady of the Land 


BY ELIZABETH ANN LEWIS 





Mrs. Warren G. Harding 


boys, who helped her circulate the Marion Star. 

The editorial work of the Star kept Mr. 
Harding busy in those early days, and he “sold 
the circulation” to a manager who in turn sold 
the papers to the subscribers. The manager 
paid a certain amount and then made what 
more he could by working up the circulation. 
He employed schoolboys and made the collec- 
tions himself. Mrs. Harding thought she could 
do better than that and told her husband so. 
“All right,” said Mr. Harding, “you become cir- 
culation manager and try out your plan.” 

At that time Mrs. Harding was office man- 
ager, bookkeeper and cashier, so she knew all 
about the financial growth of the paper. To 
these duties she cheerfully added those of cir- 
culation manager. She herself. engaged the 
newsboys, trained them, and made out the bills 
for them to collect the money, each Saturday. 





She even went to the press room afternoons, as 
soon as the papers were printed, and counted 
them out for the boys. She paid them so much 
a week for distributing the papers. 

To all her boys, who were from twelve to 
fourteen years old, she gave lessons in business 
conduct. Many of the boys’ mothers were her 
friends and they wanted their sons to work 
with her for she was a good teacher. The boys 
have now grown to be young men, but they 
still recall her talks on business and personal 
ethics. She made them pay for their mistakes, 
but she also did favors for them. They will 
always respect her because she was absolutely 
just. 

More than one hundred of these boys came 
under Mrs. Harding’s training, while she was 
circulation manager. They are now scattered 
all over the United States. Among them are 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, and manufac- 
turers. She has kept in touch with many of 
them, taking a personal interest in their wel- 
fare. Soon after the nomination of Mr. Hard- 
ing for the Presidency, these men formed an 
organization known as the Harding Newsboys’ 
Association. They called informally at the 
Harding home during the campaign. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harding have traveled together 
over the greater part of the United States and 
Europe. They have been comrades, Mrs. Hard- 
ing believing firmly in the ability of her hus- 
band, and always working with him during 
their business and political life, until together 
they have attained the highest honor the coun- 
try has to offer them. 

When Mr. Harding’s nomination was an- 
nounced, his wife said to him, “Whatever 
happens, let us resolve that no disappointment, 
no bitterness of political contest, shall ever be 
allowed to disturb the serenity and happiness 
of our life.” 

The mistress of the White House is still 
slim, erect, and spirited. She is endowed with 
energy, humor, and kindness. The American 
people, together with the most distinguished 
diplomats and statesmen from foreign lands, 
will find in Mrs. Harding a clever and gifted 
woman who is well fitted for the position she 
holds. 
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PAPER SHOPPING BAG 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN, Art Instructor 


HE problem of decorating paper hand bags has met with great enthusiasm both in rural 
and in city schools, as well as in the home. The popular paper bag has been seen decorated 
with cut-out pictures, pasted on... But these in time become frayed where the glue gives 
way, and edges curl over, making a very untidy appearance. In place of a cut-out picture, 
try decorating the bag with a decorative bird design. The design may be in a circle, a rectangle, 
a square, or an oval, or it may cover the entire area as in Fig. I. Make the drawing on paper 
first, then trace it onto the bag a little above the center. A design in a circle (illustrated) may be 
enclosed or bordered by a square or an oval if so desired, extending or cutting short stem lines 
and foliage to fit the enclosed portion. 
A black background is the most effective with colors.” A brown or gray background may 
also be painted in, or the plain color of the paper left. Always paint the background in first 
. before adding the other bright colors. The bird and foliage may be painted in flat tones, one 
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against the other, or given an additional black outline afterwards. Corners may be rounded as 
in Fig. II or left sharp. Black India “waterproof ink’ can be used instead of black paint for 
backgrounds and outlines, and for colors use Devoe show card colors or those manfactured by 
Wallbrunk, Kling & Co., mixed with the regular school paint box colors. An assortment of show 
card colors will enable one to get shades other than the school assortment affords, colors such as 
light green, turquoise blue, medium yellow, and orange. 

Borders may be black, outlined and filled in with color, or made solid black, or of just one 
color. The outside edges of the bag should be painted in a plain line border of black about one- 
fourth inch wide, and outlined with one color. No border is necessary on the reverse side of the 
bag. The problem is one that every child can execute, and being a handicraft lesson, and prac- 
tical, adds much to the material for the annual school bazaar. 
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European Geography To-day—I 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


curriculum presents such formidable 

problems to teachers as the geography of 
Europe to-day. The following plan has brought 
satisfaction to the teachers who have tried it, 
besides arousing much enthusiasm and inter- 
est in our pupils. 

This treatment is purely suggestive. A 
widely different organization of even the same 
material might be better suited to some classes. 
In fact, I found it wise sometimes to alter the 
order of the material and vary the problems 
to meet the needs of the different classes and 
teachers in our own system. 

The mixed form of the material—partly out- 
line, partly question, partly discussion or nar- 
rative, with sometimes problems, sometimes 
projects interjected—is not accidental. From 
my experience in working with many teachers 
I have learned that such a form is more likely 
to stimulate and call forth the initiative of 
teachers than any one fixed form of treatment. 
It is elastic enough to allow a teacher to make 
her own adaptations. 


Precrsiew no part of the elementary school 


OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED TREATMENT 


Pornt oF Contact: Why are we Americans espe- 
cially interested in the study of Europe? 


I—Topography 
The usual general study of the Continent as to 
location, etc., with a clear development of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Europe a peninsula of Asia; the third oldest 
continent in point of development. 

2. Heat belts, wind belts, climatic features. Note 
especially the vast portion of the Continent in 
the North Temperate zone—what is the sig- 
nificance of this fact? 

8. Plant belts. 

4, Division of Continent into highlands and low- 
lands, 

a. Mountains. 

(1) Sketch uplifts; note resulting shape, 
etc. 

(2) General character. 

(3) Height. 

(4) Passes. 

(5) Questions as to accessibility. 

(6) Barriers to travel and communication. 

(7) Influence on the farming of separate 
countries (or nations). 

b. Valleys. 

(1) Where are they situated? 

(2) What is your opinion as to the ease 
with which one might pass from one to 
another of these valleys? 

(3) How are they separated? 

(4) In the United States, the valleys of 
various rivers blend into the great 
Mississippi valley. How is it in 
Europe? 

(5) What can you say of the possibilities 
of developing a rich agricultural life 
in these valleys? 

ce. Coastline. 

(1) General comparisons as to length, 
shape, bays, harbors, etc., with other 
continents. From a study of these fea- 
tures, what kind of interests and life 
would you expect the people of Europe 
to develop? 

N. B.—Model Europe in chalk, and keep it on 

the board for frequent reference. 

ProJecT: Have the pupils work out in the sand- 

pan the geographical details as they are studied. 


II—Natural Resources and Industries 


With both a relief map and a political map con- 
stantly before the pupils, but without referring to 
boundaries, discuss the distribution of raw mate- 
rials) What problems must naturally grow out of 
this distribution? Can you suggest a solution for 
these problems? What are some of the raw mate- 
rials that Europe lacks? Answers to some of Eu- 
rope’s needs are found in other countries and con- 


tinents. What has resulted from this dependence? 
Keep these things in mind—they will help us to 
understand some things that we will hear of later. 


Natural Resources: 

. Iron. 

Coal. 

. Other minerals. 

Grains. 

. Other food supplies. 

. Dairy supplies. 

Silk. 

Flax. ' 
A parallel study of industries here may be of en- 

lightening interest. 
1. Manufacturing—steel, watches, linen, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, ete. 

. Fishing—England, Norway, etc. 

. Shipbuilding—England, Scotland, etc. 

. Dairying—Switzerland, Denmark, 
etc. 
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5. Paper making. 

6. Printing. 

7. Flax raising—northern Europe, Ireland. 

8. Silkworm culture—France, Italy, Switzerland. 
9. Fruit growing—southern and western Europe. 
10. Wheat raising. 


PROJECT: Regional maps made by pupils. 


III—Peoples 


We have learned something of the natural en- 
vironment of the people who live in Europe, and 
from this we know much of what their lives will 
be. Now let us learn what we can of ‘the people 


themselves and note the ways in which they are de- 
veloping and molding, and in many ways determin- 
ing, what the countries of this continent shall be. 
Perhaps it is trite to say that the problems which 
have confronted the European peoples and forced 
them into one war after another, notably the late 
World War, are first, geographical and second, his- 
torical or racial. But certain it is that present- 
day conditions cannot be interpreted or understood 
without a careful tracing of the economic, indus- 
trial, social, racial, and linguistic background. 

Before this, we have studied peoples who were 
hunters, shepherds, agriculturists. Why did these 
peoples move from place to place? With the last 
named, what determined their stay in any one 
place? Find in the general principle of migra- 
tion the reason for the moving about of the restless 
hordes of Europe just previous to and during the 
Dark Ages. 

With a map before the pupils, recall the migra- 
tion of Arya and his family from southwestern 
Asia. They settled on the banks of the Volga, near 
the Caspian Sea. Arya’s sons and grandsons trav- 
eled westward over Europe. One grandson, Hellen- 
us, finally made his home inthe peninsula that 
came to be called Hellas. His people became the 
Hellenes, or Greeks. Something of Greek and Ro- 
man mythology and hero stories may well be intro- 
duced here, or reviewed, so as to give enough of 
the fall of Troy, the marriage of Av‘neas and Lavin- 
ia, daughter of Latinus (who was a near relative of 
Hellenus) and the legendary founding of Rome by 
Romulus (a descendent of Afneas) to establish the 
relationship of the Romans to the Greeks and thus 
to other European peoples. Show the development 
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of these two peoples from rude, uncultured hunters 
and agriculturists into cultured, educated world 
rulers, giving to posterity Greece, the home of de- 
mocracy and culture, and Rome and the Romans, 
the people of conquest, of organization, and of law. 

Many Aryans, however, remained in and about 
the Danube valley, followed the river up both sides, 
and migrated as far west as the Rhine, as far north 
as the Baltic and North Seas. They still lived by 
hunting and crude forms of agriculture, and de- 
pended to a large extent upon their herds. In 
short, they still lived much as Arya had lived, 
hundreds of years before. These people came to be 
called Teutons. Other peoples from Asia also mi- 
grated to Europe at different times. We will learn 
more about them later on. 

About the time that Rome and the Cesars were 
at the height of their glory, Europe was peopled 
as follows:— 

1. Teutons. 

a. Ancestors of the peoples who now speak 
English, German, Dutch, Scandinavian. 

b. Home—from the North Sea and the Baltic 
on the north to the Danube on the south, and 
from the Elbe and Oder on the east to the 
Rhine on the west. 

2. Their neighbors. 

a. On the northwest—the Celts. 

b. On the west—the Gauls. 

c. On the east—the Slavs. 

d. On the south—the Greeks and the Romans. 

Now let us note something of what happened 
when: Rome, extending her boundaries, came in con- 
tact with the virile Teutons, and opened up to 
them other fields of vision. 


1. Recall Cesar and his conquests. 

a. Gaul.—The Gauls of earlier days had assis- 
ted Hannibal—Cesar made Roman prov- 
inces of their territory. 

b. Britain—What kind of people did the Ro- 
mans find in Britain? 

2. The defeat of Drusus might be briefly dis- 
cussed, to bring out the decadence of the Ro- 
man people, the growing knowledge, on the part 
of the Germans, of the Romans, their wealth, 
culture, and weakness, their knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and the conversion of the 
Germans. 

3. How did the Goths first begin to inhabit Ro- 
man soi!? ‘ 

4, Note the coming of the Huns into Europe. 
The Tartars. The Magyars. 

5. Alaric and his conquests—Why did he not 
destroy Rome? Where did his people settle? 

6. Clovis and the Franks in Gaul. 


PROJECTS: 


1. Sandpan problems as desired. 

2. Charcoal map of the Roman Empire. 

3. An early Teuton village with surrounding 
fields, pastures and wastes. 

4, A poster showing changes in architecture: 
Greek, Roman, Teutonic. 


IV—Rise of Modern Nations 


Trace the big steps leading directly to the break- 
ing up of Europe into distinct nations. 

The easiest approach to the understanding by 
pupils of this age of so big a topic as the gradual 
amalgamation of certain portions of these peoples 
into nations, with fixed boundaries and govern- 
ments, is through a brief study of the work of 
such men as Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, Fred- 
erick the Great, Peter the Great. Bring out some- 
thing of the influence of Feudalism, and the spread 
and influence of Christianity. Show that the best 
of Greek and Roman civilization was not destroyed 
—it was diffused into the lives of these stronger, 
more vigorous people. 

Now, with a pre-War map of Europe before the 
pupils, locate the countries of that time as the 
homes of these peoples we have been studying; 
trace their boundaries. In every way possible 
stress the interdependence of these nations, with 
their tangled intermingling of interests because of: 

1. Blood relationships. 

2. Policies (governmental, etc.) 

8. Trade relations. 

a. Products—industries. 
b. Transportation facilities. 
ce. Ports. 

Some of the topics that may be used to develop 
the foregoing points are: 

1. The babel of tongues in Europe. 

2. Need of unified standards of money. 

8. Need of means of internal transportation. 


a. Why this need? 

b. How can it be met? Consider the navigable 
rivers, the canals, the railroads. 

4. Foreign commerce. 

a. Exports? Imports? : 

b. Harbors—What good harbors has Europe? 
To what countries do they belong? What 
of the countries that have*no good harbors? 
What is meant by the “internationalizing” 
of a harbor? What harbor or port may be 
considered as internationalized? Which 
harbors do you think should be interna- 
tionalized? 

5. Merchant Marine—What is meant by “free- 
dom of the seas”? What is the importance of 
this principle? What nations of Europe 
have large merchant marines? How have 
they been affected by the War? Compare the 
merchant marines of European countries with 
the merchant marine of the United States. 
What do the nations that have no merchant 
marine do? 

PROJECTS: 

1. A feudal castle on the Rhine. 

2. A poster portraying a scene in the inter- 
nationalized port of Danzig. 

3. A table showing relative values of standard 
money in the most important countries of 
Europe. . 

4. An objective representation of comparative 
study of the merchant marines of the coun- 
tries of Europe as compared with each other 
and with the merchant marine of the 
United States. 


V—tThe World War 


The preceding topics have prepared the way for a 
brief study of the World War. Eva March Tap- 
pan’s The Little Book of the War_ (Houghton) 
may be used as a guide. Minimize the pomp and 
glory of war; emphasize its destructiveness; teach 
away from war. 

Some things that should remain with the chil- 
dren from this study are: 

1. The vastness of the War. 

a. In Europe—only one-seventh of its area 
neutral territory (what country, or coun- 
tries?). In what ways were the people of 
even that one-seventh affected? 

b. In North America—more than four-fifths 
of the continent controlled by war condi- 


tions. 
c. In South America—more than half. 
d. —> practically all.controlled or af- 
e. Asia fected 
tie +; 
Thus we see it is rightly termed the World 
War. 


2. Terms we should be familiar with: 

. Balance of power. 

. Triple Alliance. 

. Triple Entente. 

Dual Monarchy. 

. Mandate; Mandatory. 

League of Nations. 

. Self-determination. 

. Plebiscite. 

Central Powers. 

. Soviet. 

. Bolsheviki. 

3. Something of what it meant (and means) to 
us. Why did the United States go into the 
War? Think of what it meant to raise, train, 
and equip an army of more than 2,000,000 
men, and send them to Europe. Our navy, 
too, had to join itself to the navies of the 
Allies. To accomplish all of this the Federal 
government was forced to take control of our 
industries and our workers. This meant or- 
ganizing the country on a war basis. Let us 
note some of the particulars. 

a. Production and distribution of foods, cloth- 
ing and clothing materials, metals and fuels 
put under government control. Why? 

b. Government management of railroads. 

. Factories—output changed or increased. 

. Shipyards—old ones enlarged, new ones 
built. 

e. Food shortage—conservation of food, econ- 
omizing; substitutes; food profiteering. 
(Same conditions as to most kinds of 
clothing.) 

f. Labor shortage—men withdrawn from in- 
dustries to build up army and navy; immi- 
gration decreased, emigration increased— 
result: high wages and soaring prices. 
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g. Creation of new industries (the dye indus- 
try, etc.).—Why? 

h. Our War Debt. 

i. Internal political difficulties—State of war 
with Germany not formally ended until 
joint resolution of both houses of Congress 
to that effect was signed by President 
Harding July 2, 1921. 

j. As to the “spoils of war” reverting to us, 
let us locate the little Pacific islet of Yap. 
To what nation was Yap awarded? What 
is our interest in it? Follow through the 
daily papers and current magazines the 
complications brought about by our very 
vague interest in this islet. Is such a “tri- 
fling souvenir” worth all of this? Just 
how may the attitude of the United States 
be accounted for? 

4. Some results. 

a. Boundary changes. 

b. Freeing of alien peoples. 

(We will consider these in detail in connec- 

tion with the individual countries of Eu- 

rope and later in the study of other conti- 
nents. Always, however let us note how 
racial influences have predominated.) 

. Disintegration of Austria-Hungary. 

. Disintegration of the Turkish Empire. 

. The curtailing of autocracy. 

. The breaking up of the world’s trade. 

. High prices.—Production, transportation, 
marketing of staple products. Note wheat 
and wheat flour as an illustration. Russia 
and Roumania raised more than one-fifth 
of the world’s wheat before the War—what 
did they do with it? What of the present 
supply? Considering the “why” of the 
sugar shortage and resulting high prices 
will also prove profitable. 

Many opportunities will present themselves to 
lead the pupils to at least a partial understanding 
of some of the less material results. Let us note, 
too, as we go along, that many things are still un- 
settled. Our daily papers and the current maga- 
zines will often surprise us as to present-day hap- 
penings. 

The War is too recent and too stupendous a hap- 
pening, its costs even from a financial standpvint 
too complicated and far-reaching, for exact figures 
to be given as yet, but a study of the latest esti- 
mates will suggest many opportunities to the teach- 
er for “teaching away from war” by impressing the 
money cost. Interesting projects in graphing may 
be developed with the pupils, comparing the cost to 
the different nations engaged. Valuable discussions 
as to the ways and means of financing such a tre- 
mendous expense, and what it entails upon these 
nations, with something of how the individual na- 
tions carried or are carrying such a burden, will 
prove profitable. Teachers and older pupils will 
find much of value and interest in War Costs and 
Their Financing, a book recently published by Ern- 
est L. Bogart, Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Appleton). The Wail Street 
Journal also has some striking articles on this topic 
from time to time. 

For the convenience of teachers the following 
table is quoted from Mr. Bogart’s estimate :— 
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Cost OF THE WAR 


TEEN TOU 95a 6k oo cc Htsce se enes $ 32,080,266,968 
Great Britain 44,029,011,868 








MEE is carota di ev eecoeendes 1,665,576,032 
bg A oe ee ee ee 378,750,000 
South African Union ............ 300,000,000 
RMI iS es oS Ny cig OS Sh ah tt 601,279,000 
Crown Colonies and Dependencies. . 125,000,000 
OMNES «fia Sisco t aids heen Ve 4 25,812,782,800 
Wemseie 1 UTONG. 605. 85 cise edie 22,593,950,000 
EMMRRE cca o's Share IG Risk Hele maleic maidie’s 12,313,998,000 
NI oa) ci Aota sia Geletie ene ts Awe wed 1,154,467,914 
PRUMNRIR So urgatisaraat cae o ecey ohe oe ¢.08 399,400,000 
CN Co een cath won ene ene aed 1,600,000,000 
Ce cs CHE oli woes se: 270,000,000 
CO CS OES ee 40,000,000 
Other Entente Allies ............. 500,000,000 

Os < wtnns iidse nau hacnsine $145,287,690,622 
CI 26k RE es $ 40,150,000,000 
PUMEIOATEONGOEY: «025 ce viicc cin diet 20,622,960,600 
PRIN 2c Siar ds cag, 0 Sv ini, cata ereretars 1,430,000,000 
PRN a5 o2kiSG' chao iaw Gratomridrn afeteiate 815,200,000 

EINE Src hea boss ana eas we a $ 63,018,160,600 


SERIE ROBE an 5 wisi sweiw rele $208,305,851,222 


(For Bibliography, see page 82.—This series will be continued 
in our October issue.) 
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“The First Year Out” 


BOUT midway of the first year 
of teaching the average girl 
looks back to the day of gradu- 
\ ation from Normal School and 
wonders if she can possibly be 
the same person who, full of 
m@ radiant ideals, received her di- 
ploma so a email and left school full of confi- 
dence and hope, to look forward eagerly to her 
own school in the fall. The anticipation is so 
rosy and bright, the realization so often gray 
with gloom and discouragement. After many 
years in the field, I should like to hold out a 
friendly hand to the disenchanted beginner, 
struggling through “the first year out.” 

One of the very hardest things for the new 
teacher to endure in her work is the criticism 
to which she is subjected. Most teachers are 
girls who have “stood well” in high school and 
in Normal College, who have been accustomed 
to receive high marks and appreciation, if not 
approbation, from their own teachers. They 
are usually conscientious, earnest young women 
whose own families find little or no occasion to 
express disapproval of their conduct. So they 
go on, many of them, neither deserving nor get- 
ting criticisms from anyone. Very often the 
first real fault-finding that one of them experi- 
ences comes from a principal or superinten- 
dent, 






Resenting Criticism 

After a girl is out in tne world, on her own 
resources, it comes with staggering force to her 
to realize that anyone can find her unsatis- 
factory. The very traits that led her to take up 
teaching have operated to keep her free from 
other people’s unfavorable judgments until she 
ceases to be a learner, and assumes the new re- 
lation toward those who in turn must learn 
from her. I often think that one reason so 
many girls who have been very indifferent stu- 
dents themselves make notably successful 
teachers, is that they are already accustomed 
to more or less disapproval. They do not resent 
it, or suffer under it, as the teacher does who 
has never encountered it before. It is so hard 
to realize that one may have honestly earned 
the A’s and 100’s of one’s academic career, and 
still be almost worthless as a teacher! But it is 
a solemn fact. 

I once heard an observant principal say, “No 
matter how intelligent or cultured a teacher is, 
if she lacks power to hold and control her class, 
not a bit of her scholarship ‘gets over’ to the 
children. It is all lost, and a stronger teacher, 
of less brilliant attainments, will get far better 
results.” 

So one of the first things to do, in adapting 
oneself to the altered status, is to free one’s 
mind of the notion that former successes 
amount to anything now. You may have to see 
the girls whom you outstripped in every sub- 
ject, when you were all students, held up to you 
now as models for you to follow. Well, the only 
thing to do is “grin and bear it.” Try to find 
out what is the basis of their success, and make 
it your own, if it is in you to do it. 

And whenever criticisms come, remember 
that most school officials consider one’s 
willingness to receive them and benefit by them 
a strong point in one’s favor, professionally. 
If your superintendent tells you to conduct a 
lesson in just the opposite way from the way 
you were taught at Normal, every instinct of 
self-defense prompts you to try to right your- 
self in his eyes by explaining, “But I’m doing it 
as we were told to do at Normal School.” 
Swallow your protestations! Perhaps he never 
went to Normal School. In any case your first 
duty to him is obedience, no matter what the 
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thing he suggests. The point at issue is 
seldom important, and even if it is, you 
cannot afford to antagonize him by putting him 
in the wrong. An amiable “Very well, I’ll do 
so,” may seem like hypocrisy and the surrender 
of important convictions, but that is the proper 
attitude, nevertheless. You are not there to 
make, but to receive, suggestions, and the re- 
sponsibility for mistaken orders from “higher 
up” is not yours. Do not try to shoulder it. 
Willingness to conform is an important point in 
your favor, even if you are dead sure you are 
conforming to an educational error. Maybe 
you are, but you are learning how to be a suc- 
cessful teacher at the same time. 


The Problem of Social Relations 

So far as social relations are concerned, only 
one book that I know of makes helpful sugges- 
tions to the girl alone in a small district, away 
from home for the first time. It is a very hard 
topic to discuss. If the young ;teacher is a 
healthy, vital, warm-blooded human girl she 
can hardly be expected to spend her even- 
ings and week-ends in her room reading edu- , 
cational literature, for the entire year. She 
must have some young society, if there is any to 
have. And in a rural district there are gen- 
erally a number of young men only too glad to 
act as-her escorts. She is “new,” and has the 
‘glamour of the unknown. Too often she lacks 
social sense enough to realize her position in 
the community. 

Conduct which is absolutely harmless in it- 
self, and which no one would notice in a shop 
girl, or critize in an office employee, becomes 
very quickly, in the case of a teacher, “the talk 
of the town.” The whole community knows what 
time she comes in at night, where she went to 
walk on Sunday and how long she stayed out, 
how many different young men have called upon 
her, and what each says of her. These topics 
get more discussion in the country homes than 
the League of Nations, and if the comment be- 
comes the least bit unfavorable, the girl’s hold 
on her class and her standing in the community 
are lost, and cannot be regained. If she cares 
more for “a good time” than for her own pro- 
fessional success, this loss will mean little to 
her. But often her indiscretions look so inno- 
cent to her that she cannot possibly conceive of 
being misjudged, and she considers the women 
who gossip about her as “low-minded, spiteful 
old things,” jealous of her youth and popular- 
ity, and not worth noticing. The first charge is 
often more than half true, but she cannot afford 
not to notice them. 

If she goes to her landlady and asks, “What 
sort of young man is Mr. S—? Will it be all 
right for me to go to that dance with him, do 
you think?” and then acts on the older woman’s 
advice, she has strengthened her position im- 
measurably. But if she relies on her own imma- 
ture judgment and perhaps accepts eagerly at- 
tentions from some young fellow the town as 
a whole has slight regard for, she is*on the 
wrong road. This may all seem to have little to 
do with teaching. But it is a very important 
source of success or failure in one’s first year 
in a country school. 


A City Teacher’s Troubles 

The teacher in a city grade, as a rule, has far 
greater freedom of action as regards her social 
life. .No one is watching her goings and com- 
ings, or studying the postmarks on her letters. 
The desperate loneliness that makes the coun- 
try teacher turn to almost any form of diver- 
sion and recreation, with almost any person, 
does not afflict the young woman who works in 
a large building. She is sure to form pleasant 


and congenial acquaintances almost at once, 
But in her first year as a member of a large 
staff her path is beset with pitfalls, neverthe- 
less. There are many things to be on one’s 
guard against. 

There is the dissatisfied, unhappy teacher 
who would like you to be unhappy with her, if 
you will. She can make you feel that the prin- 
cipal is imposing upon her, and upon you, and 
that you are all little better than slaves. Often 
she is in that state of mind because of ill 
health, or trouble at home, but she is a peril to 
the beginner, whatever causes her discontent. 

Then there is the woman—every building has 
her, I believe—described by one educational 
magazine as an “educational tumor,” breeding 
discomfort and poison—‘“obeying every instruc- 
tion to the letter, spying on other teachers, tak- 
ing every occasion to exploit herself and her 
efficiency in the eyes of the principal, a trouble 
maker, always alert for gossip, seeking every 
opportunity to undermine the work and stand- 
ing of an associate if she can profit thereby.” 
With such a woman you must be on your guard 
constantly. Often she is bright and witty and 
good company, but sooner or later the mask 
falls and you see that she is really a friend to 
no one but herself. 

If the discovery of these disappointing qual- 
ities tends to make you discouraged with 
teaching, try to remember that unlovely traits 
are confined to no one profession. Wherever 
you work with others, there you are sure to find 
the indolent and shiftless, the discontented and 
soured, and the one who is your secret foe. 
But on the other hand, there are so many who 
are cheerful, contented, glad to help you if you 
are willing to be helped, and full of the same 
enthusiasm and ideals which you try to pre- 
serve in yourself! There may be a few rude 
jolts, but there are also many compensating 
consolations. 


Developing Power to Control 

Probably the worst difficulty of the early 
months of teaching comes under the head of 
“discipline.” I have heard of beginners who 
“never had the least trouble in making all the 
children respect them.” I never saw one. If 
that is apparently true in any given case, rest 
assured the class is an easy one. There are 
little rural schools where one need' never say 
“Don’t.” There are grades that are almost per- 
fect—that could govern themselves. But there 
aren’t many of either. Power to control comes 
with the years. Teachers who lack it almost ut- 
terly at first can develop it, by patient practice. 
Often a change to a lower grade, with younger 
children, works a miracle. Sometimes a trans- 
fer to a building having a notably strong prin- 
cipal helps a girl get on her feet and acquire 
the ability to govern with less help. I think it 
helps to be particular about routine matters. 

If pupils are allowed to enter the building in 
confusion, to litter the playground, to hand in 
slovenly papers, the spirit of carelessness 
spreads to all matters of discipline. At con- 
ventions one often hears the advice, “Throw 
away an occasional set of papers.” This advice 
is seldom heeded by the weary veterans for 
whom it is intended, and it should never be 
listened to by the beginner. Establish a repu- 
tation for seeing everything on every paper, and 
being difficult to “get by,” and you have won a 
respect, grudging perhaps, but genuine, from 
your pupils. “Gee, she sees everything,” is 
more in your favor than “She’s an easy mark.” 
It does not do to worry too much over whether 
the children like you. I know this sounds 
hard, and is in direct opposition to the talk 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic — I 


oa) )N the charming story of “Jean 
Gg 9 S Mitchell’s School,” by Angelina 







W. Wray, we watched the 
ag te transformation of a little neg- 
lat iN { lected rural -school through 
ke om the vitalization of subject mat- 
t Pe VOY ter. Miss Mitchell, we remem- 
ber, put life and interest into geography, his- 
tory and reading, motivated the study of lan- 
guage and composition, and “had endless re- 
sources for brightening the arithmetic lessons, 
but spent no time upon examples which would 
be of no practical use to the pupils.” 

Herbert Quick’s farmhand teacher, in the 
story “The Brown Mouse,” gave number exer- 
cises worked out with ears and kernels of corn. 
One class in arithmetic calculated the percent- 
age of inferior kernels at tip and butt to the 
full-sized grains in the middle of the ear. The 
pupils made milk tests of the cows in the 
neighborhood and figured out the costs and 
practicability of a Farmers’ Co-operative 
Creamery. They calculated the feeding value 
of various rations for live stock, made records 
of laying hens and computations as to the ex- 
cess of value in eggs produced over the cost of 
feed. They kept market reports on all sorts of 
farm products, and statistics on the prices of 
cream and butter. Jim Irvin correlated the 
work of the rural school with rural life. He 
provided for his country boys and girls “an 
education out of the things the farmers and 
farmers’ wives were interested in as a part of 
their lives.” 

The following series of Farm Arithmetic 
Problems is based on the actual building and 
development of a 160 acre farm in the cut-over 
section of Northern Minnesota. The examples 
may easily be adapted to other rural communi- 
ties. 


The Location and Description of Land 


Open your geographies to the map of Minne- 
sota. Locate Northern Minnesota. Can you 
tell what important industry this region has 
been noted for? Why is it now called “cut- 
over” land? 

What large city is in this section? 

Locate Aitkin County. 

By use of the map scale determine how far 
Aitkin, the County seat, is from Duluth. From 
Minneapolis. 

The farm land owned by Mr. Bronson is lo- 
cated in Aitkin County, Minn. Early in 1920 
he began to develop this land. His first duty 
was to have it located and surveyed. 

A great deal of the land in the Central and 
Western States has been surveyed and divided 
into townships by a system of parallel lines 
running east and west and another system of 
parallel lines running north and south. What 
is each of these lines called? 

On a sheet of squared paper locate the follow- 
ing: one of the parallel lines running north and 
south somewhere near the middle of your 
paper. Shade this line quite heavily so that it 
may easily be distinguished from the rest. 

We shall call this line the Fourth Principal 
Meridian. In the map of a city this line might 
correspond to the main street from which 
streets are numbered east and west across your 
paper. This should intersect the meridian near 
the center of the paper. This line we shall call 
the Base Line. It should correspond to the 
main avenue from which avenues are numbered 
north and south. 

The teacher should show the necessity for 
lines of latitude and longitude in locating 
places on the earth’s surface. (A splendid 
development lesson on this topic is given on 
page 271 in the Minnesota Course of Study.) 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


We shall call each tiny square in your paper 
a township. How many townships on your 
paper north of the Base Line? How many 
south? 

How many rows of townships east of the 
Principal Meridian? West of it? 

We shall call each row of townships a Range. 
Now how many ranges of townships have you 
south of the Base Line and east of the Princi- 
pal Meridian? How many north of the Base 
Line and West of the Meridian? 

Locate the following ranges: 

Range 1 West Range 2 West 
Range 6 East Range 15 East 
Range 3 East Range 24 West 


Locate the following townships also: 
Twp. 3 North, Range 1 West 
Twp. 15 South, Range 24 East 
Twp. 20 North, Range 2 East 
Twp. 1 South, Range 13 West 
Give other exercises in locating townships. 





ate Rood No 70 


Township N* 48 N. Range V°23W. Y” Mec 


The Bronsons’ 160 acres of cut-over land is 
located in Township 48 North, Range 23 West 
of the 4th Principal Meridian. Locate it on 
your squared paper and shade it black. (S. W. 
¥N.E.Y%,S.E.YN.W.%,N.E.%4S. EY, 
N.W4458. E. 4. Sect. 18—48—23.) 

Each township is divided into 36 equal 
squares called sections. How large is a town- 
ship? How many square miles in a township? 
How many square miles in each section? How 
many acres? 

Make a diagram showing how sections are 
numbered. Locate and shade sections No. 36- 
16-10-12. 

Mr. Bronson’s land is located in Section 18. 
Locate it. Give the full description. (Section 
18 Twp. 48 N. Range 23 W.) 

Since Mr. Bronson owns but 160 acres what 
part of the section does he own? 

What part of a township does your father 
own or rent? 

The sections are divided into halves and 
quarters; the quarters into halves and quar- 
ters, etc. 

Locate on your township diagram the follow- 
ing farms: 

The N. 1% of Sect. 14 

The S. W. %4 of Sect. 14 

The S. E. 44 of Sect. 10 

The N. % of the N. % of Sect. 12 

The S. % of the N. % of Sect. 20 

The E. % of the S. E. % of Sect. 24 

How many acres in each farm? 


Describe Parkers’ farm on the South. How 
many acres? 

Describe Walshes’ farm on the S. E. How 
many acres? 

Describe Dennys’ farm on the East. How 
many acres? 

How far from Bronsons’ farm is each of the 
neighboring farms? 

How far to Rice Lake? To Long Lake? To 
the Northern Pacific R. R.? To State Road 
No. 70? To the village? 


Farm Drainage 

The first problem that confronted Mr. Bron- 
son in the development of his farm was that of 
drainage. Much of the land in this portion of 
the state is quite low and is commonly known 
as bog land. That this land can be drained 
and frequently becomes the best land on the 
farm has been demonstrated by many northern 
farmers. 4 

The system used is that of making open 
ditches for the carriage of surplus rainfall and 
surface waters. 

The following are two typical examples of 
what has been done in Minnesota. Make some 
good problems based on these figures, showing 
that drainage does pay. 


Date County Area Cost 
1918 Meeker 80 $1500.00 
Remarks: Wet pasture. Crop of flax in 


1919 paid its cost of tiling, breaking, labor 
on crop and $1,000.00 beside. 

1911 Rice 56 $3529.27 
Remarks: Made possible the cultivation 
of more than a quarter section of land 
worth $175.00 per acre. 

How is your farm drained? 

Name some advantages of tile drainage over 
open ditch systems. 

If your farm is tile drained make a map 
showing the system and outlets. 

What was the cost per acre? 

What was the approximate increase in the 
value of the land per acre? 

The following diagram shows the plan fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bronson in ditching his land. 

Estimate the cost at a dollar per rod. 


Drainage Plan for Farm 
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The original cost of this farm was $15.00 per 
acre. After developing the above system of 
drainage how much must Mr. Bronson add to 
the cost of his land per acre? 

If, after draining this land properly, the 
value has increased to $75.00 per acre what is 
the percentage of increase on his investment? 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Little Red Riding Hood 


DIRECTIONS: Dress Red Riding Hood 
as shown on the cover. She is gathering 
buttercups. Make the wolf a gray-brown, 
the basket light brown with a red fringed 
napkin. Mount as shown, using light blue 
oatmeal wall paper for the background, 
36 inches by 14 inches. The grass is a 
strip 36 inches by 5 inches, with the upper 
edge torn. [For Stery of Little Red Riding 
Yood, see Pages 40-41.] 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 








POSTER SUPPLEMENTS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient Supplement 
form. They are made up as follows: 

POSTER SUPPLEMENT NO. I-—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bebby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; he 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Wiilie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog: Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER SUPPLEMENT NO. 2—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Petcr Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A’ Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Supplement also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

en in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 
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The Teacher and the Foreign Child 


=)N his book Introducing the 
American Spirit, Dr. Edward 
/ Steiner of Grinnell College en- 
deavors to prove to a critical 
European guest that there is 
such a thing as a real American 
| spirit. His guest, at the be- 
ginning, expresses his impatience thus: “It’s 
a noisy, dirty, hopelessly materialistic country. 
You have skyscrapers, but no beauty; money, 
but no ideals; garishness, but no comfort. 
You have despatch, but no courtesy; you are 
ingenious, but not thorough; you have fine 
clothes, but no style; churches, but no religion; 
universities, but no learning. No, I know all 
about it!” 

This attitude of mind is not unusual among 
visitors from abroad. And even though we 
criticize’ ourselves, we do not relish hearing 
our defects impatiently listed by outsiders. 
Nevertheless, it is wholesome for us to ack- 
nowledge our faults and for the European 
visitor to acknowledge our merits. At the last 
Dr. Steiner’s guest caught the vision of what 
America is trying to do and “felt the touch of 
a mighty spirit striving, struggling, agonizing 
to shape a new nation out of the world’s re- 
fuse.” The book from which I have quoted, 
and others by the same author, will be very 
helpful to any American teacher who has under 
her care and tuition foreign-born children or 
American-born children of foregn parents. I 
am sure of this because of a long and varied 
experience myself among such children in the 
public schools. It is hoped that the following 
suggestions mey be of value to many. 

Do not hesitate to enlarge upon the back- 
grounds of American history. I mean the 
European beckgrounds. Give the children a 
broad outlook upon the strugsles of European 
nations and the slow and painful process by 
which religious and political liberty has been 
achieved. The rights of the common man, the 
evolution of our educational ideas, of our art, 
—all can be shown to have their source in the 
Old World from which the immigrant has come. 

In your picture study, especially in religious 
art used at Christmas and Easter, use a Perry 
catalogue to show that the Italians have pro- 
duced the largest number of paintings on sa- 
cred subjects. At one time I had in sight 
eighteen madonnas, their painters representing 
as many nationalities as possible. We noted 
how varied were the artists’ conceptions of the 
Mother and Child and how evident were na- 
tional characteristics. 

No matter how young the children, insist 
upon having the use of good wall maps. Give 





BY LOUISE BARNES LA BELLA 


fravel talks occasionally upon the countries 
from which your foreigners come. Urge them 
to find out all the good things which their na- 
tive country has given to the world. Such an 
attitude will generate in the American child a 
helpful, appreciative spirit toward the strang- 
er, and he will no longer call him a “Guinea,” 
a “Dago,” or a “Sheeny.” 

A Russian boy, working in the mines in 
Pennsylvania, was laid off for a time and 
bravely entered the public school, although the 
language and customs of America represented 
a new world to him. He came in front of the 
teacher’s desk, made a low bow, took off his 
coat and carefully and solemnly laid it on the 
floor before the desk. At recess he did other 
unusual things. The boys jeered and started 
to annoy him, when suddenly the bell rang. 
When the room was quiet, the teacher, who had 
seen it all, began a story. He pictured an Am- 
erican boy landing in Russia, alone, friendless, 
moneyless, with no knowledge of customs or 
language; as he enters a school, the boys jeer 
at him and embarrass him in other ways. The 
story was made real and pathetic. No applica- 
tion was made, nor was it needed. After that 
the pupils vied with one another in helpfulness 
and kindness to the strange lad. 

Our school readers and library collections 
were greatly enriched during the war by bocks 
written to Americanize the foreign child and 
give to our native children a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the great place America must fill in the 
need of the world, in addition to the gift of our 
sons, and vast sums of money given and loaned. 
The worthy service of our public school teach- 
ers in training these foreign children was 
shown in the readiness and loyalty with which 
our foreign-born young men went into the ser- 
vice. “The country found them ready in the 
stirring call for men.” Suppose our teachers 
had not been true to their trust! 

Many children “scorn” the-country which is 
still dear to their parents. As one parent said, 
“My daughter scorns our interest and affection 
for the literature, history, and language of 
Denmark. Why, that is as dear to me as Amer- 
ica is to her and she should respect it for that 
reason if no other.” The daughter was a bril- 
liant only child, very individual and sure of 
herself. The family were loyal and most de- 
sirable citizens of America, their adopted coun- 
try. It was not difiicult to show the girl her 
duty toward her family as well as the great 
gain to herself in knowing several languages 
and literatures. The results in the subsequent 
years have been most happy. She has added 
immeasurably to the welfare of her own com- 


munity through service in the school, the li- 
brary, and the church, besides doing Red Cross 
and canteen work. She is a comfort and pride 
to her family and has “fitted beautifully into 
life,” in her sweet, womanly way. At all times 
she has shown the real American spirit. 

My first teaching was on the outskirts of a 
city and the population was nearly all foreign. 
They had scarcely heard of the public library, 
and even when they learned of it the mothers 
had no time to go and get cards for their chil- 
dren. Also they feared there would be fines to be 
paid. I brought to school an armful. of the 
volumes listed in Dr. Maxwell’s Five Hundred 
Books for the Young, and read a little from 
each to whet the appetite for more. Then I ar- 
ranged with the Librarian to give me cards for 
the children to take home, have signed and re- 
turned to me to countersign. The resulting 
growth of reading by old and young in that 
community was most gratifying. There is no 
better service the schools can render than to 
give children a love for good books. 

As Dr. Steiner tells his guest: “Yes, we 
have as the first and only doctrine of our na- 
tional creed our faith that we have a great 
national destiny. We have a better reason for 
the faith which is in us than most other na- 
tions, for we are trying to realize it without 
killing off other people. In fact we are trying 
to realize it at a greater hazard than that of be- 
ing conquered by an alien enemy. We are 
keeping open these doors which have swung 
both ways freely for three hundred years and 
your Old World weary ones have been coming; 
bringing their traditions, their ideals, their 
worn-out faiths and their heaped-up wrath. We 
did not forbid them; they have come to our 
towns, our schools, our homes. They are here 
for better, for worse, and we cannot divorce 
them, or drive them away. Yes, we have a 
meaning to the Old World, a larger meaning 
than you think. We have a place under the 
sun, not to satisfy national ambitions, but to 
keep alive faith in humanity.” 

Let us unceasingly and increasingly show 
our boys and girls that only “righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation.” Let us glorify the noble, un- 
selfish deeds of America, while giving full 
credit to all the ideals and achievements of the 
Old World, and above all let us show the vast- 
ness and grandeur of opportunity to serve the 
world that lies at our door—this world which 
the children of to-day, as the men and women 
of to-morrow, may make or mar as they choose. 
With Dr. van Dyke: 

“We love our land for what she is, 
And for what she is to be.” 














the day; 


stack bed, 


The slopes of golden wheat— 
Why stay and toil the seasons through 
With one slow grinding task to do 





HE sunrise shot the mountains, a halo touched the town; 
Mist valleys glowed, a dew-rimmed road wound off to meet 


A meadow singer winged his head and roused him from his hay- 
And joined his song as he set out upon his care-free way: 


The Ozarks in the Springtime, Dakota in the Fall— 
The sweet-breathed, sun-kissed berry fields, 


When there lie magic roads of change for any questing feet? 


THE TRAIL 


By Gertrude West 


night?” 


ling quail— 


you are old?” 





The light lay slant and golden, a cow bell clanking came; 
The meadows still, a house-topped hill, and: 


Blue dusk afloat, the sunset trail, a distant, clear-voiced, whist- 


A lithe young axman looked him back and told him that he might. 
The Ozarks in the Springtime, Dakota in the Fall— 
Upon a rose-screened, moon-kissed porch 
. The fairy tale was told, 
And young lips questioned wistfully, 
And young eyes visioned mystery— 
“Ah,” said the white-haired farmer then, “but what when 


“May I stay the 
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NATURE STUDY 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or hectographed copies of the 
Chipmunk drawings may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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THE CHIPMUNK 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B.S., Assistant Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


because the stripes along his back look like twigs or 
sticks and thus hide the little fellow. There is a black 
stripe along the middle of the back and on each side of this a 
broad gray stripe and then two black ones, with a pale buff or 
whitish stripe between them. The sides below are reddish 
brown and the under parts whitish. 
The chipmunk’s eyes are large and are placed on the widest 
part of the head so that he can see behind, at the sides, in 


ce pretty little squirrel is well fitted for life in the woods 


front and above all at once; thus he is able to see an enemy in 


any direction. 

The chipmunk is called a ground squirrel because he lives 
mostly on the ground; but he is a good climber, if he needs to 
be, and is often seen in the oak trees gathering sweet acorns. 
He is fond of fruit, nuts, apple seeds, cherry pits and grain. 
He learns to like peanuts and may thus be tamed, making a 
charming pet. He has in front two pairs of long, strong, gnaw- 
ing teeth, one pair above and one below. He has pouches in 
his cheeks in which he can carry food. These pockets when 
filled give him the appearance of having the mumps. 

The chipmunk has his home in a burrow which he digs. He 
never leaves the soil about the entrance, as does the wood- 
chuck, but carries it far away. He is very wise in making his 


home for there may be two or three different entrances to the 
burrow and each one hidden under a tree root or the edge of a 
stone. Down below the reach of frost the burrow widens into 
a comfortable big chamber which has a bed of grass and in 
which food is stored for the winter. The chipmunk is a provi- 
dent little fellow and may be seen in early fall very busily 
gathering nuts of various kinds, for his winter food. Early in 


_ November he suddenly disappears and we know that he has 


gone into his burrow for his long winter’s sleep. It is the habit 
of the chipmunk to sleep from November until late in March, 
although he may awaken a few times in order to take a lunch 
of the stored nuts. 

The mother chipmunk lives in a burrow by herself and in 
May she usually has a family of four little ones which are 
blind at first but which become very active and learn to take 
care of themselves by July. The father chipmunk pays no at- 
tention to his family but lives alone in his own burrow. 

The chipmunks say many things to each other which we do 
not understand. They can cluck and chatter and squeal in a 
very lively manner, and are most companionable little crea- 
tures. It is a pretty picture to see a chipmunk sitting up, with 
his tail curled up his back, holding a nut in both his little 
hands while he skillfully gnaws off its shell. 
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The Bird With a Bad Name 


2 the meadows sailed Hank 
Hen-hawk in wide, graceful 
spirals. Far below him, he 
saw the earth shimmering 
in the warm September sun- 
shine, and felt rather sorry for all the poor 
creatures that were unable to leave it to 
enjoy an occasional excursion into the cool 
upper air. How care free he felt after the 
hard summer’s work of bringing up a 
brood of nestlings! 

But now the nest in the swampy woods 
was empty, for the babies had grown up 
and flown away. Early in April, Hank 
and his mate had built it of twigs and 
leaves high up in an old birch tree, lining 
it with cedar bark and moss. Three dull 
white eggs spotted with cinnamon brown, 
almost as large as hens’ eggs, had first oc- 
cupied it, and later it had proved a com- 
fortable cradle for the three helpless, 
down-covered fledglings. Hither Hank 
and his mate had lugged hundreds of frogs, 
crawfish, and field mice to feed the hungry 
babies. They had all been so happy in the 
nest that the parents were resolved to re- 
turn to it next spring and raise another 
brood in it. 

Now that all the hard work was over, it 
was pleasant for Hank to dart up out of 
sight of the earth, with his shrill, long- 
drawn-out cry of, “Kee-you! Kee-you!” 
which sounded like steam escaping from 
an engine. The next minute, down he 
dived into the swampy wood, alighting on 
the limb of a tall evergreen which over- 
looked his old hunting grounds—the 
meadows. He thought he-spied a wood- 
chuck creeping under a fallen log near the 
tree and decided it would be nice to have 
woodchuck steak for supper. But the 
woodchuck was gone, and instead, his 
sharp eyes fell on a chipmunk 
running along a _ stone wall. 
Down he pounced upon it, strik- 
ing it with his curved, knife- 
like claws and tearing it with 
his short, hooked bill, while he 
held it by the feet. 

Suddenly looking up from his 
meal, he met a pair of bright 
eyes peeping at him through 
the leaves of a juniper bush; 
and he recognized little Mrs. Marsh Wren, 
one of the few birds of the wood that had 
learned not to be afraid of him. It had 
happened like this. Back in the early 
spring days when Mrs. Marsh Wren’s nest 
among the cat-tails had been full of tiny 
nestlings, Hank had killed a large water 
rat that was trying to rob the nest. An- 
other time, attracted by her frantic cries, 
he had captured a water snake that was 
about to seize one of the nestlings. To be 
sure, he had only wanted the rat and the 
snake for his dinner, but the little mother 
had always been grateful, just the same, 





BY CARA LANNING 


especially when she observed that he kill- 
ed no songbirds. 

“Oh, Mr. Hen-hawk,” she chirped soft- 
ly, “I’m so glad it’s you and not that dread- 
ful Cooper’s hawk! Neighbor Swamp 
Sparrow told me she had seen him flying 
over the meadows an hour ago!” 

“He’s not after yousongbirds just now, 
Mrs. Marsh Wren,” said Hank. “It’s the 
chickens in the poultry yard yonder. I 
wish he’d keep away from here. He gives 
me a very bad name! The farmer’s hired 
man has shot at me twice lately because 
he thinks I’m after the chickens. It’s very 
hard on me!” 

Mrs. Marsh Wren sympathized with 
him in her timid way, for she admired 
Hank in spite of his harsh voice, which 
terrified most of the songbirds. He was 
really most good-looking, with his brown 
head, his black coat splashed with white, 
his white breast mottled with black, and 
his fine red tail, because of which he was 
sometimes known as the “red-tailed 
hawk.” He was a stout, powerful bird, 
nearly two feet long and rather slow in 
flight, like his good cousins, the marsh 
hawk and the sparrow hawk, wha like 
himself ate mice and other pests and let 
the small birds and poultry alone. On the 
other hand. Hank’s wicked relati*es, the 
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Cooper’s hawk, the bad old goshawk, and 
the cruel sharp-shinned hawk, with their 
slender bodies and long tails, were swift 
of wing and greatly to be feared by the 
songbirds and the farmer’s chickens. No 
wonder good hawks like Hank suffered 
from the dark deeds of their evil relatives! 

When Hank learned that the Cooper’s 
hawk was:in the neighborhood he resolved 
to be very cautious indeed, for fear the gun 
that was meant for his robber cousin 
should be turned on him. He mounted in- 
to the blue sky beyond the reach of a gun 
and took a good look, searching the 
swampy woods, the meadows, the grove 
near the farmhouse, and the adjoining 
farm lands far beneath him. There was 
no sign of the bad hawk. As he skimmed 
over the farmer’s poultry yard, he paused, 
his eye caught by a dark, prowling shadow 
in the weeds just outside the poultry yard 
fence. Your eyes and mine could never 
distinguish so small an object at so great. 
a distance, but Hank’s, which were exactly 
like a powerful telescope, at once recog- 
nized it as a rat—the largest he had ever 
seen! 

Now Hank never could resist hunting 
rats—the finest prey in the world! He 
forgot all about such dangers as the farm- 

(Continued on page 76) 










This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
ard color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 






























K POSTER CALENDAR 


Use a light blue-green for the background. Cui the figures from dark blue-violet. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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THE STORY OF LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 





There once was a maiden, the sweetest e’er seen, 

Her cheeks were right rosy, her eyes wore a 
sheen; 

Bright red was her bonnet, her cloak was the 
same, 

So “Little Red Riding Hood” soon was her name. 


“Dear child,” said her mother, one bright, sunny 
day, 

“Your grandma is sick, so I mustn’t delay 

To send her some cakes and a small pot of jam 

To show her how sorry and anxious I am, 


“So put on your hood, and when you are ready, 

T’ll give you the basket, which you must hold 
steady. 

Push on, do not dawdle nor stop by the way; 

If you meet with a stranger, have nothing to say. 


“Attend to your business and soon you’ll appear 

To comfort your grandma and bring her good 
cheer. 

Now, good-by; here’s a kiss; here’s the basket. 
Be wise; 

Keep both your ears open and likewise your eyes.” 


Then off went Red Riding Hood, glad of the trip, 
With a gleam in her eve and a smile on her lip: 


But she hadn’t gone far ere she came to a wood, 
Where she met a mean wolf who was hungry for 
food. 


“Oh, ho!” thought the wolf with a glow in his © 


breast, 

“Here’s a tender young morsel, the kind I like 
best! 7 

I'll smile at her sweetly, and then I’ll pretend 

That I’m her most faithful, most trustworthy 
friend.” 


So he said to her kindly, “Red Riding Hood, dear, 
Now where are you going and why are you here?” 
Politely Red Riding Hood answered the cheat, 


“T’m going to Grandma’s with good things to eat.” 


“Does she live far away?” asked the rascally fel- 
low. | 

“Oh, quite a bit off, in a house that is yellow,” 

Red Riding Hood answered, forgetting the warn- 
ing’ 

Her dear mother gave her that very same morn- 
ing. 


Then the wolf in his wicked old heart said, “Ah ha! 
Tll run on ahead and I'll gobble Grandma; 

And then when the maiden comes in to be guest, 
She’ll be my dessert—-she’s the sort I like best.” 


a 
But aloud, he just said: “Well, good day, I must 
£0; 
Off there in the woods lovely violets grow; 
Just gather a bunch for your grandma; you'll see 
They’ll make her as happy as happy can be.” 


With that he was gone like a flash, out of sight, 

And Red Riding Hood said to herself, “He is 
right; 

Dear Grandma loves flowers—I’ll gather a few 

Of buttercups yellow and violets blue.” 


So, forgetting that minutes run on into hours, 
She turned to the forest to gather the flowers; 
And while she was there the wolf hurried on 

And came to the cottage, but Grandma was gone! 


Feeling better a bit, she had gone for a walk, 
And when he discovered this, wolf had a talk 
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With himself, and he said, “Well, I’ll put on a cap, 
And get into the bed and be taking a nap, 


“Till Red Riding Hood comes and knocks at the 
door. 

She’ll be here very soon now, of that I feel sure.” 

He was right, for he hardly was fixed in the bed 

When she rapped on the door and her pretty voice 
said, 


“It is I, Red Riding Hood; Grandma, I’m here.” 

“Just lift up the latch,” said the wolf; “come in, 
dear.” 

His voice sounded loud as a gong made of brass, 

And Red Riding Hood thought, “Grandma’s suf- 
fering—alas!” 


But she entered the room, her basket put down, 

Then stepped tothe bed with a half-puzzled 
frown. 

“What big eyes you have, dearest Grandma,” she 
said. 

“The better to see you,” he growled from the bed. 


“Your ears are so big!” Red Riding Hood cried. 
“The better to hear you,” the gruff voice replied. 
“Your arms are so ugly and dreadfully long!” 
“The better to hug you--of course they are strong.” 


“But your teeth! oh, why have they grown such a 
size?” 
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She said, and then—my! she got a surprise, 

For he yelped out, “The better to eat you, my dear. 

You can scream all you wish, for there’s no one 
to hear!” 


But he was mistaken! For Grandma and six 

Brave woodcutters came at that moment with 
sticks; 

And they battered him sore and pounded his 
head, 


_ And one drew an arrow and there shot him dead. 


And Grandma and Little Red Riding Hood cried, 

“Oh, woodcutters dear, but for you we’d have 
died!” 

And the woodcutters answered them, all in one 
breath, 

“We're glad, mighty glad, that we saved you from 
death!” 


So it all ended well—no one hurt in the least, 

But the wolf who had been such a treacherous 
beast; 

And never again did Red Riding Hood stay 

To speak with a stranger by night or by day. 
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Rural School and Community 
A Page Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


A Successful Vitalized Agriculture Fair 
By Bert Cooper, Supt. of Schools, Nodaway Co., Mo. 


AST year, at the time of our Fall Opening in 
= Maryville, when every business house decorat- 

ed a window, or put on some window “stunt,” 
we were invited by the school supply man to ar- 
range for a Vitalized Agriculture window in his 
store. We decorated it with corn and with posters 
made by the children in the Vitalized Agriculture 
schools, and put up an exhibit of the children’s 
work, such as sewing, rope boards, mounted insects, 
and wooden projects. 

In the window were two seats with desks, a 
teacher’s table, a plackboard, etc.,—in fact every- 
thing that goes to make up a model rural school- 
room. This “room” was a busy one during the even- 
ing of the celebration. We had children there 
working in shifts. Two spliced rope. Another 
made a tally board, including all the cutting, plan- 
ing, sandpapering and finishing. One 


ing tops, best garments made from flour and sugar 
sacks, best garments made from women’s waists. 

The other classes were agricultural products 
raised by the children, as pumpkins, squashes, po- 
tatoes, watermelons, etc. Then we had four classes 
for the boys and girls on corn grown by themselves. 

From one o’clock until two each day we had con- 
tests between the children of different schools on 
rope splicing, rope making and chicken culling. 
These demonstrations attracted a great deal of at- 
tention; the room was packed each day by farmers 
and teachers who complimented the work very 
highly. 

I am sure this fair did more for our schools than 
any other event we have ever tried. Each teacher 
took away many ideas from the work others were 
doing. Besides, many individual schools took their 
exhibits home and held similar Vitalized Agriculture 
Fairs in their own districts. 





little sixth grade girl tested milk at 
the table, going through the test three 
times during the evening. The three 
“stunts” mentioned were going on all 
the time. Children at the desks 
darned stockings and did sewing. 








They had their reference books and 
bulletins at hand and occasionally re- 
ferred to them. The boys changed 
from splicing rope to making rope and 
rope halters. Not a pupil talked or 
whispered or paid any attention to 
the crowd outside. The room had one 
large poster which read ‘“‘VITALIZED 
AGRICULTURE SCHOOL—WE LEARN TO 
Do By THE Dorinc.” The street op- 
posite our window was packed all 
evening with an interested crowd. 

The Opening took place on Tuesday 
evening. On Wednesday the exhibits 
began to come in for our big Vitalized 
Agriculture Fair, which was held 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
14, 15 and 16 in connection with 
Northwest District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The exhibit was given by Noda- 
way County alone. About $200 in : 
cash prizes was awarded. All the agricultural 
products exhibited were grown the same year, 
and all the woodwork projects, posters, insect col- 
lections, rope work, and examples of sewing had 
been made since school began, only one and one-half 
months earlier. Yet 803 exhibits were entered. A 
room 40 by 80 feet was provided with tables and 
booths. The illustration shows how crowded ‘we were. 
On the walls were displayed posters relating to farm 
surveys and drainage, and analysis of foods. 

In addition to the posters named the exhibit con- 
sisted of the following classes: 

SEcTION E—WoopworkK 
Knife racks, meat boards, bread boards, ironing 


boards, tally boards, medicine cabinets, knife and 
fork trays, milk stools, and pig troughs. 


SECTION F—GENERAL 


Exhibits of soils collected, insect mounts, boards of 
rope knots and spiices mounted, and agriculture 
notebooks on the Fourth Year Rotation Plan. 


SecTION G—POSTERS 


In addition to.the posters named above was a 
poster showing the best egg record for a flock of 
hens for the first half of the month of October and 
showing the best percentage of health chores done 
in the Health Crusade Work. 


SECTION H—CANNING 
Best can of small fruit, best can of large fruit, 
best can of beets, best can of corn, best can of to- 
matoes. 


SECTION J—SEWING 


Best specimen of darning on old hose, best speci- 
men of patching on an old garment, best garment 
made from a man’s shirt, best garment made from 
a woman’s wool shirt, best garment made from a 
‘woman’s wash skirt, best garment made from stock- 








County Vitalized Agriculture Exhibit at Maryville, Missouri e 


Making Rural Life Attractive to 


Young Canadians 
By Mrs. Harold Bayly 


well-known American writer on country life 
problems has told us that “rural morality is 
closely dependent on wholesome recreation.” 
Children are the hope of the future. It is im- 
portant that the environment in which they grow 
up should be the best that can be given them, and 
that wholesome recreation should be freely pro- 
vided. The people of the Canadian West are 
always to the front when progressive measures are 
involved. They have wisely bent their efforts 
towards giving their young folk legitimate outlets 
for their energies. 

In the early days of settlement, the fun of life 
often eluded young people on the prairies because 
their elders were so busily engaged in meeting 
economic difficulties that they thought there was no 
time for amusement. That viewpoint has changed. 
Now there is no limit to the possibilities of enjoy- 
ment in the rural districts. Organized effort is a 
tremendous force, and co-operation is the keynote 
of success. A limitless fund of resource and self- 
reliance is being developed in farm boys and girls 
by the work they are doing. Let them be taught to 
play. The coming generations need to realize their 
responsibilities to the society of which they are a 
part. They must learn to meet those responsibili- 
ties joyously. The knowledge will come through 
their play life. They must be educated to find the 
best sort of pleasure, and then to enjoy it to the 
full. 

Many agencies are at work to produce these re- 
sults. The United Farm Women regard their boys’ 
and girls’ clubs as the strongest feature of their 
organization. The Women’s Institutes have met 
with such splendid results through their girls’ clubs 
that they are now seeking to include’the boys from 
the farms. 





‘The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides each have big 
followings. The programs of the Canadian Stand- 
ard Efficiency Test for boys and the Canadian Girls 
in Training Movement are ardently supported 
throughout the Dominion. The Provincial Depart. 
ments of Agriculture are encouraging agricultural 
exhibitions and school fairs at which they offer 
prizes for the best results. These activities are 
signs of the times. By their means life on the farm 
is being made more attractive to the young people, 
Rural communities are benefiting. The future is 
pregnant with hope. 

Perhaps no one condition has tended so much to 
retard national progress in Canada as the boundary 
line that in the past was drawn between town and 
country life and interests. To-day marks the pass- 
ing of this old order of things. Country boys and 
girls are being trained for leadership in the affairs, 
economic, financial, intellectual, social, so closely 
affecting their future. They are being given a 
larger vision of life and its responsi- 
bilities. Previously their develop- 
ment was one-sided. Now they are at- 
taining a viewpoint that is four- 
square. 

Pioneer work is being done. Coun- 
try conditions are being steadily and 
constantly improved. The task of the 
rising generation will be to further 
the work already begun, and to 
prove that the country is a good place 
to plan and build a home in. Agri- 
culture is taking its rightful place as 
a profession to be proud of. ‘Town 
and country people no longer look for 
difficulties, but rather for common in- 
terests. 

The officers of the United Farm 
Women of Alberta conceived the idea 
of giving the farm boys and girls a 
short summer course at the provincial 
University at Edmonton. The United 
Farmers backed the idea to the extent 
of guaranteeing the railways fares of 
the delegates, who lived in the Uni- 
versity residences, and paid a nominal 
sum for their room and board. At the 
first convention in 1919, 110 boys and 
girls of ages ranging from 17 to 25 attended, the 
boys outnumbering the girls. One of the qualifica- 
tions insisted upon was that all the young people 
must come direct from farms. In 1920, 110 students 
again presented themselves. Of this number half 
were girls. 

Lectures and demonstrations on practical agri- 
culture were the main features of the course, but 
nature study and field hikes, coupled with talks on 
geology, botany and insect life, played an import- 
ant part in the program. In the evenings, folk 
dancing, group singing, lantern lectures and mo- 
tion picture shows beguiled the hours of recreation. 
At the same time they were of educational benefit. 

“The young people came from all parts of the 
province and represented eight or ten nationalities,” 
said Professor Ottewell of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University. “The mutual understand- 
ing gained from meeting together in work and play 
was perhaps one of the most valuable results of the 
convention. They came eager and determined to 
make the most of the opportunities crowded into 
that week. They were earnest and attentive stu- 
dents, asked intelligent questions, and took copious 
notes so as to be able to apply their knowledge on 
their return to the farm. Better still, they sang 
and danced and played games with zest, and got an 
angle on ‘team work’ that will be of untold value 
to the communities to which they have gone back. 

“The fact that they realized that University pro- 
fessors are quite human is a big step forward in 
constructive educational work. They were so in- 
terested in the demonstrations on field husbandry 
given to them by Professor Cutler that they asked 
to be allowed to do something along constructive 
‘follow-up’ lines when they got home. Several 
clubs have since been organized for the purpose of 
making a close study of native grasses with the 
idea of knowing them better individually, and of 
ascertaining their possible values to farmers. 

“Weeds do not usually suggest romance, but our 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Jointed Toy—Old Mother Gooose and Her Gander 


Directions: Use heavy construction paper for this toy, joining with small roundheaded brass paper fasteners. Both sleeves for Mother Goose are alike, 
as well as the Gander’s wings. Tracings show at the shoulder, elbows and Gander’s back. Mother Goose wears a scarlet dress and hat band; black hat, 
overdress and shoes; white ruff; and red and white hose. The Gander is white with orange bill and feet. 
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They began work as soon as they arrived, 
course they did the brushing before Johnny ate 
his breakfast. 
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HAT one thing most effectively lightens your school 
work? Isn’t it a cheerful, responsive attitude on the part 
of your pupils? That attitude is, to a large degree, dependent on 


the way you present lessons to them. How to make each lesson 
interesting and forceful is a big question. 


Educators who have worked over tne Colgate Educational mate- 


rial for Dental Hygiene have found that methods which involveaction 
and responsibility on the part of pupils never fail to show results. 


Here are ways of arousing a child’s 


teacher. 
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“At the mothers’ meeting all said that their 
children never failed to brush their teeth twice 
daily and that this good habit had been the foun- 
dation for other habits of cleanliness. Colgate’s 
deserves all the credit.’’ 


May A.Liarp La Piant 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


**T find that children who haven’t tooth-brushes 
ask their parents to get them. In this way, the 
parents become interested in the care of the teeth 
and in most cases will have their children’s teeth 


. ” 
cared for by a dentist. Deneics Malan 


Alden, Towa 


““We started our Good Teeth campaign just 
before Christmas. I am satisfied that this is the 
first time in this community Santa Claus found 
‘Please bring me a tooth-brush’, heading a list. 

“We have not let it be simply a fad, but we stress 
the daily care with reports in which the parents 
co-operate beautifully. Just now, we are writing 
stories about our teeth, the prizes for which will 
be the large box of Ribbon Dental Cream which 
came with the ‘‘Helps,’’ and the Kinderprints. 
A committee of parents will be the judges. This 
we feel will make interest and help at home. 
So far the interest is intense and there is no 
measure of the benefits we have got from the 
**Helps.’’ They have done wonders in our ap- 
pearance, health, morals, as well as being of much 
help in correlation with other subjects.”’ 

I. B. CunnINGHAM 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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*“We make posters from the Colgate advertise- 
ments, either adopting or inventing rhymes to fit. 
I am certain that one reason why we have not had 
the usual midwinter epidemic of coughs and colds 
is due to the fact that the children are paying so 
much more attention to their teeth.”’ 

Mrs. Epirn M. Murray 
Whiteriver, Ariz. 


“*When they gather at school they act just about 
like the Jungle School only they don’t carry their 
brushes and Ribbon Dental Cream. They all try 
to see whose teeth are the cleanest. One girl 
said, “‘I can’t brush the brown spots from my 
teeth, so I’m going to the dentist when I go to 
town and have him clean them.’’ Others said 

When I get this tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 
used up, I’m going to get some more so I can al- 
ways keep my teeth clean and white.”’ 

ETHEL Bonp 
Cardington, Ohio 


**Since we have used the Colgate Classroom 
Helps, the children have been eager to ‘have cavi- 
ties filled. They have aroused interest in the 
parents concerning teeth.”’ 

Mrs. Anna P. WHITNEY ° 
Scottsville, Ky. 


‘*The smaller pupils enjoy the pictures and 
jingles, so I gave these as little rewards for good 
lessons. They were delighted to get them and 
became more interested in other lessons. These 
‘*Helps’? reminded them all through the session 
of the importance of caring for their teeth.” 

Emma Dew 
Trenton, Tenn. 


Teachers 
how they use Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps 


interest in health-habits, and they call 
for very little effort on the part of the 





write about 


Effect of Clean Teeth on general 
health and scholarship 


Extracts from a few of the hundreds of stories written by teachers in recent contest: 


**Our school has taken up the modern health 
crusade work. Each child is pledged to do a cer- 
tain number of health chores each day. Among 
these is the daily washing of the teeth. I findthe 
material supplied by Colgate a great help in getting 
the children to perform this chore. Instead of 
being merely a duty, it has now become a pleasure. 
More interest centers around this one chore than 
all the rest put together.’’ Banria Rscos 

Lytton, Iowa 


**Te is hard to interest a child in the plain task of 
washing his teeth, but with the aid of Colgate’s 
instructive classroom helps, we made clean teeth 
omy. . ws 6 °)% 

**T asked each child to bring a tooth-brush and 
glass to school. They eagerly complied. We 
had lessons on how to wash the teeth until I was 
positive everyone knew the correct way. I then 
gave each child a trial tube of Ribbon Dental 
Cream and areminder card. They were delighted. 
I then brought their attention to cracking nuts 
with their teeth (which I had seen them do many 
times). This led up toa discussion of permanent 
teeth and their care. 

**Competition has proved to be the strongest 
factor—with daily inspection. I’ve had many 
compliments, but my satisfaction comes in my 
youngsters’ pearly teeth—confident I have aided 


- them toward healthy hving. ss 


AMELIA PLUGHOFF 
Huntington, Ore. 
























































Teachers— begin the new school year 
. with the story of “Neet and Cleen”, 
the Colgate Elves. 


The cut-outs on this page begin the |e FF ‘aT 
story; let your pupils continue it. It ‘ = 
will prove an interesting exercise in 
story-telling. Incidentally, you can find 
out how much your pupils know about 
taking care of their teeth. 

a + 





__————— i= 


w\) Neet 
Cleen 
Cleaners 





You want to get the best possible 
results out of this year’s work. You 
know you can if you can keep the 






Th 
Adveutures of 


| Neet and Cleen 















children interested in their work. 


Another school year has come—and 
again the offer of interesting material 
from the Colgate Educational Depart- 


Neet and -Cleen were two busy little elves who lived in the nastur- 
tium bed. Their home was as near like Mrs. Peter’s pumpkin- 
sheli as they could make it, except the dign they had by the door 
to let the world know that they earned their living by cleaning. 


! 
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i 
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ment. If you have used the material 
previously, you know what a help it is 
in establishing the daily tooth-brushing 
habit, you know what a difference the 
observance of Dental Hygiene means 
in a school-room. 


If you have not used the Colgate 
Classroom Helps, send for them at 
once. They are sent free once each 
school year to any teacher. Fill out the 
coupon below. 











From a few more teachers’ stories: | 2. 


Every morning just as the sun came up over the grass-blades you could 
see them starting off to Johnny Jones’s with Johnny’s tooth-brush, 
some dental floss, and a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


**Since the beginning of the health crusade and 
lectures on clean bodies and teeth, our school of 
500 pupils has weathered an epidemic of diptheria, 
which swept almost the entire state, without a 
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single death. We consider it is due to our efforts 
in promoting clean living. ’’ 
Mrs. Avis M. Ice 
Summitville, Ind. Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be 


sent to you without charge once a year. 
You receive enough trial tubes of 


“*The results of this work are showing in every Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each 
phase of school life, including better sanitation of of your pupils. Included are reminder 
body and school buildings—better behavior, better — pst ne, ~~ gh Singles, 

cs . ? ¢ ‘S$ ana other practical materia 
co-operation of parents. W. A. Morris And for your personal use, a dainty 


Falkville, Ala. . gift box. 


**Tt is surprising what an improvement has been 
made on the children’s teeth. Now they come 
to school with clean, white teeth, while before their 
teeth were always coated. The majority are 


cleansing their teeth daily now. ’’ or 
Ciara BELtE Coo.ky smelnmnaniaidhs 


Walker, W. Va. 


Iam a teacher in the 


SOP e eee eee eereeeeeetesene 


**In fact, both town and community mastered 


many lessons in everyday hygiene and social citi- ft School, District No.....scens saa 
zenship.”’ PEARL YATEs No. of pupils in my direct charge.+ee 
. Ross, Wyo. Pd Reference (name of School Superinten- 


dent or member of School Board) 


COOP e eee reer e ees eee eeee ee ee Eeeeee senses eee eee® 


**As our work advances with the older pupils, 
we find lots of uses for the charts and dental er ses odieactncgcce rns canine 
lectures. They simply make the teaching of that eAA) | a” Ds ree haiapnacinend onanoesnnce overs 
part of physiology a delight.”” Rosz MATHERS = | Eh a 525 ca dddeed UNE Deccendbecesss | ssceee 
Tryon, Neb. = : 







Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps” 
(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address. 


Stating which) PITTI T RET) seeeceeeseesesncce ee 
(This offer is good only in U.S. A.) 
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School- Teaching and Matrimony 


BY STEPHEN C. 


ITH full knowledge of the reputed old-maid- 
ishness and the tiresomely instructive influ- 
ences of the school-marm, without fear or 

trembling and with no foreboding of the future, I 
married a school-teacher. 

Mind you, I did not marry a school-marm. That 
would have made a world of difference. For school- 
marms, male and female, are the over-particular, 
over-exact, opinionated, meticulous, fault-finding 
“old maids” of the profession. They exist for and 
because of the tragedy of details. They are the 
victims of their own bickering types of discipline. 
They have no more place in marriage than has a 
squeaking mouse in a Methodist prayer meeting. 

School-marms are not confined to the teaching pro- 
fession. There are as many among stenographers 
and “commercial nuns.” Often we find them among 
book-ridden clerks, and even a few in executive 
positions in “big business.” The man or woman 
of the detail-ridden, fault-finding, single-track mind 
exists as a distinct and separate type of humanity, 
not as an entity peculiar to the profession of 
teaching. 


believe that, if possible, men should marry 

school-teachers. Hence I have been surprised and 
somewhat disappointed to find occasionally in prom- 
inent magazines and newspapers the theory set forth 
and seemingly substantiated that when a young 
woman enters the teaching profession, she thereby 
lessens or entirely eliminates her opportunities for 
matrimony. I didn’t believe it. I could not conceive 
how the intelligent male could be adversely influenced 
by the child-training experience, the skill in man- 
agement and the presumed intellectual ability that 
the school-teacher is supposed to possess. Certainly 
men do not desire “flappers” or nunnish austerity, but 
rather women of broad humanitarian experience and 
insight. If women of this latter characteristic are 
to be found in any one.group, that group should be 
contained within the teaching profession. 

Does entrance into the teaching profession influ- 
ence the opportunities for matrimony? I wanted in- 
formation, so I prevailed upon a friendly normal 
school professor to ask the question before a group 
of would-be teachers under his charge. 

The majority of the girls who answered the ques- 
tion believe that personality and character count 
more than position or occupation. This is as it 
should be if marriage in this country is to be a 
strictly American institution. 

“T don’t think that the choosing of a profession in- 
fluences the chances of matrimony. It is not the pro- 
fession that counts, but the character of the person. 
The profession should not hinder unless the indi- 
vidual herself lets it. People going into a profes- 
sion as a career may not have chances for matri- 
mony, but in general I do not think that the profes- 
sion is the deciding factor.” 

“If a woman goes into her profession, be it 
stenography, school-teaching, or what, heart and 
soul, she is going to win the respect of any man who 
knows her and understands her object. It does not 
mean that she is going to isolate herself from the so- 
ciety of young men and it does not mean that these 
same men are going to feel uneasy while in her pres- 
ence. Her personality will shine through it all.” 

“Of course, there are naturally cranky and dis- 
agreeable persons, who, because of their personal- 
ities, couldn’t get husbands whether they had pro- 
fessions or not.” 

“A man does not consider a girl’s profession when 
thinking of getting married. He thinks about the 
girl herself.” 


S°? speak girls who are not afraid of their inde- 

pendent choice of a profession. Most of them 
believe themselves extremely fortunate. They 
rather scorn men of business and those who work 
with their hands. They believe that they are to 
meet a more superior and interesting class of male 
being. 

“A school-teacher is more likely to meet the type 
of men who think. A stenographer comes in con- 
tact with men who take success to mean the making 
of money and the spending of it. They are likely 
to scorn the school-teacher as slow and old-maidish. 
On the other hand, the men the school-teacher meets 
show sympathy towards her work and regard her 
as an intellectual equal.” 

“If a woman is teaching she is more liable to 
meet intellectual men than if she is a stenographer. 


- laborer in a household or factory. 


I do not mean that business men are not smart, 
because they are. If they were not, they would fail 
in business. But I believe that the sort of men a 


' ‘woman cares especially to meet are the sort who 


have the brain power, which they use to other ends 
than merely making money.” 

“You are more likely to find desirable men in the 
teaching profession, because the profession is made 
up mostly of cultured men of good families. Not 
everybody can be a teacher.” 

“A day-laborer on a gang meets his equal—a day- 
One does not 
choose a profession unless it is up to one’s social 
standing. If up to such equality, there is an oppor- 
tunity therein for the woman to meet her equal of 
the opposite sex.” 


O NE sweet young lady tells me that the only ob- 

jection to the teaching profession is that it is 
“densely populated by women.” This is unquestionably 
true, but certain it is that with the rapidly increas- 
ing complexity of educational problems teaching is 
being recognized as a man’s job, and is tending to 
call to itself a larger proportion of the masculine 
population. 

But even the preponderance of feminine teachers 
does not seem to greatly decrease the marriage ratio. 
Somewhat over 100,000 young ladies resigned from 
teaching positions during the past year. A good 
many of them were attracted by the shorter hours 
and the higher wages of war-stimulated industries, 
but probably one out of three left to become the 
builder of a home. 

In one little town in Maine, of the five teachers in 


CLEMENT, State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 


the village itself, one was married and the other four 
were engaged and proposed to discontinue teaching 
at the end of the current school year. In another 
town, also with five teachers, one was an old-fash- 
ioned spinster, three were engaged, and the last had 
received six proposals during the school year. 

By far the larger number of young teachers are 
employed in such rural communities. Do men shy at 
them? Rather, they come by two’s and three’s to 
“see the teacher home.” If she has the true com. 
munity spirit she becomes the leading figure in 
church and grange “socials,” sleighing parties and 
husking bees. Does she lack for opportunity to 
dance, to meet the better class of young men, to en- 
joy the decent companionship of those of the op. 
posite sex? She does not. 


ERTAIN old-fashioned country communities stil] 

regard card-playing, dancing, and kindred diver- 
sions as abominations of the devil.. But even these 
communities provide games, church festivals, 
snowshoe parties—suitable opportunities for the 
young ladies of a community to meet their social 
equals of the opposite sex. Probably a teacher 


‘ should not outrage the morals of an old-fashioned 


community by trying to introduce ultra-new fash- 
ions of amusement. But the opportunity is always 
open for the teacher to enter into the recreational 
events of any community in which she is placed. 
Inability to enter into the social life of a com- 
munity is not so much a criticism of the commu- 
nity as it is a confession of unadaptability on ‘the 
part of the teacher herself. 


(Continued on page 78) 





SEPTEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount,and memorize this selection It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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LIFE IS NOT 
SO SHORT BUT 


aS TIME FOR COURTESY 





IS ALWAYS 


- Emerson - 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


“Suggestion” in the Schoolroom 


By E. J. Bonner, Principal City Normal School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


UGGESTION plays so important a role among 
psychic phenomena, both inside and outside the 
schoolroom, that it is well worthy of a teacher’s 

consideration. Such ideas as we get from others 
through the indirect way of suggestion have all the 
dynamics of self-originated ideas. We think they 
are our Own; .we act ypon them; for better or for 
worse they modify our theater stage. 

Suggestion may be most influential in the school- 
room. If a teacher has the tact and ability to use it, 
it becomes an oil capable of eliminating much fric- 
tion in the day’s work. The peremptory command 
may be as likely to meet with refusal as obedience, 
while the incidental suggestion by word and tone 
that there is no one who can do the thing so well as 
Johnny, elicits his hearty co-operation. Not the 
negative and direct commands, “Willie, stop turning 
around, and sit up in your seat,” but the suggestion 
to Willie through praise of others, as, “I like Mary’s 
row; they sit up so well,” with apparent uneconcern 
for the disorderly boy, will, in the long run, bring 
much better results. “Fred, how fine your hair looks 
this morning; you have it combed so nicely,” will be 
more productive of well-combed hair throughout the 
grade in later days than will many a direct com- 
mand. Pedagogic history, biography, and fiction are 
replete with instances in which the big bully of a 
rural school, who entered late in the term, having 
been previously heralded as the one who was “goin 
to throw the teacher out of the window,” succumb 
to the subtle power of suggestion used by a young 
teacher who “knew how.” 

We American democrats dislike to take orders 
from another. We do, however (Barnum is our 
witness), like to be fooled. So, while the fooling is 
legitimate, there is no reason why teachers should 
not make use of it. 

Years ago, as a high school principal occasionally 
in charge of a study hall, I always made it my prac- 
tice to be busy at my desk, studying or doing some 
clerical work, not only because there was advantage 
in doing two things in one period, but because I felt 
that my being busy communicated to the whole 
room in this suggestive way the idea that we were 
all there for the accomplishment of our several 
tasks. And as supervisor it is always my conscious 
purpose to give, so far as possible, my undivided at- 
tention to the teacher, knowing that if my eyes are 
upon her and her work, in an attentive attitude, the 
children are less liable to be disturbed by my 
presence. In fact, the listless ones may take the 
hint from me and begin to enter into their work. 


And thus it ever is, that through suggestion, 
conscious or unconscious, our acts speak louder than 
our words. The way we say “Good morning” may 
have more to do with the success of the day than will 
the elaborate methods and devices that we learned 
at normal school. Our good carriage, if we have 
such, is reflected in the posture of our pupils. Their 
voices are attuned to ours. Our dress, our manner 
of speech, our attitude toward our work and our 
promptness and speed in its accomplishment, what 
we really are—all inculcate lessons more indelible 
than those carefully elaborated the night before in 
accordance with “the latest psychology.” As Emer- 
son says, “What you are speaks so loud I cannot 
hear what you say.” As superintendent of schools I 
once employed a fine-looking young woman who, 
however, was prone to come to school in the “make- 
up” of a chorus girl rather than in the dress of a 
sensible teacher. Her dress was so conspicuous that 
the children could not give attention to what she 
had to say. She failed in her work largely because 
she did not know how to dress in proper taste—did 
not understand the suggestive effect of her prepos- 
terous dress upon the children of her grade. 

There are several modes of discipline which a re- 
cent author has enumerated in the order of their 
evolution and in the reverse order of their highest 
utility. First, we have discipline by authority, in 
which force, the ex-cathedra of the teacher, governs 
the school; second, the method of appealing to the 
child through the success he is likely to win by well- 
doing; third, the method that utilizes the teacher’s 
personal magnetism and power of suggestion,—pu- 

ils obeying, they know not why, except that they 
ike the teacher and have little inclination to resist 
her mild but persuasive rule; fourth, the method of 
wholesome repletion whereby the child’s day is filled 
so full of useful work that he has no time for mis- 
thief; and fifth, the method of appealing to the 
good of the whole, based upon the solidarity of so- 
ciety—the idea that our ill-doing not only reacts 
upon ourselves, but works injury to our fellows. 


Children, for instance, should not be noisy in their 
work; the noise disturbs others and distracts their 
attention from their lessons. It is selfish and un- 
social to waste the time of one’s classmates. 

It will be noted that according to the foregoing 
analysis of the discipline problem, control of the 
schoolroom through the aid of suggestion is not the 
highest and best aim. The control is external rather 
than internal. Our great purpose, of course, should 
be to send out pupils into our democracy capable of 
governing themselves—pupils not readily swayed by 
personal magetism nor easily subjected to the sug- 
gestion of those who would win them for unworthy 
ends. Government by the subtle influence of mag- 
netic personality is not likely to develop a child’s 
power of self-control, which is so necessary when 
he passes beyond the influence of the teacher’s 
presence. 

Admitting this truth, we must, nevertheless, be 
mindful that it is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us in the schoolroom, and be ready to use 
each and every mode of discipline as the necessity of 
the occasion requires. The wise teacher will use the 
highest type of discipline of which her children are 
capable. Some children can be controlled, possibly, 
only through force. In our modern schools with 
their social atmosphere, an increasing number can 
be reached through an appeal to the welfare of their 
roommates and the good name of the school. In the 
cosmopolitan groups that throng the schools of our 
large cities, as well as among the native children of 
our rural communities, the mode of control through 
suggestion, supplemented by the higher modes as 
occasion makes possible, will, we believe, prove most 
helpful to the teacher. 


Reading Circle Suggestions 


By Susan Desmond, Training Teacher, 


Waukesha, Wis. 


I. Send to your State Education Department 
for Reading Circle pamphlet. 

II. Follow directions in pamphlet. The County 
Superintendent will furnish seals and diplo- 
mas. 

III. Record pupils’ readings, and have them do the 
same. 


IV. Reports: 


Grades I and II. 
Get a low table and little chairs. Keep attrac- 
tive books on it. Allow children to sit around 
this table to read. Have reports given in their 
language class in socialized recitation form. 
If you have not this table allow them to read 
at seats. 


Grades III and IV. 


Have oral reports given in a form similar to 
the following in language class, during general 
exercises, or at literary society) meeting on 
Friday afternoon. 

1. Name of book. 

2. Author. 

38. Where scene is laid; when. 

4, Plot condensed to a paragraph. 

5. The reader’s favorite incident or event. 

Why? 

6. The favorite character. Why? 
Ask pupils to tell story so well that those 
hearing it would want to read the book. 
Kee same form could be used for written re- 
ports. 


Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII. 


The general problem would be the same as in 
grades III and IV, but in addition to an oral 
report pupils might hand in the following: 


1. Title of book. Author. 

2. Comments on the book. 

. What other books has the author written? 
. Who published the book? 

. Is there a copyright on it? 

Where and when was the scene laid? 

- Describe three interesting incidents. 


. Characterize the hero and heroine or 
two chief characters. 


. Describe two word pictures that you liked. 
Why did you like them? 


10. Did you find any new words or phrases 


fC MANA MA 


that you never saw before? Point out 
some of them. 
11. Did you enjoy the book? Why? (If 


there is ° agaws 4 of time to develop this in 
socialized recitation, the written report 
may be omitted.) 


Afraid-of-Nothing Jimmy 
By Claire Lang 


IMMY Haskins was incorrigible. His father 
and mother knew it, his former teachers knew 
it, the neighbors bemoaned the fact; but worst of 

all, Jimmy himself knew it and took great pride 
in the title of “the worst kid in school.” He was 
a shrewd little lad—incorrigibles usually are 
shrewd—and he always had been able to size up 
his teachers very quickly. In his experience he had, 
as a rule, been a victor, and each time that a teacher 
failed to conquer him, he became a little more con- 
fident of his ability to handle all teachers. Though 


‘ only ten years old, this lad was called by his play- 


mates “Afraid-of-Nothing Jimmy.” 

This Thursday afternoon of the new school year 
found him rather puzzled. Though it was the 
fourth day of school he as yet had not clashed 
with the new teacher. His former school years had 
taught him to “make the teacher mad” as soon as 
possible, and after having done so the first week 
and gained the upper hand, he had no difficulty 
in causing -worlds of trouble throughout the 
school year. In this case, however, as he was not 
quite sure of what lay behind the intense gray eyes 
and quiet demeanor df Miss Reinold, he hesitated to 
use his time-worn methods on her. 

“Well,” thought Jimmy to himself on his way 
home from school, as he loosed a stone from around 
a neighbor’s flower bed and kicked it idly down the 
road, “she can’t hurt me; she isn’t much bigger 
than I am, so I guess I’ll have some fun with her 
to-morrow. I'll shoot a paper wad right in her 
eye.” The thought came to him, “What has she 
done to me that I should be so sore on her?” but 


‘he stifled the thought as being unworthy of one 


who had a title of incorrigibility to live up to. 

The next morning, while the sixth grade pupils 
were at the blackboard working arithmetic prob- 
lems, Miss Reinold’s back was turned to the studious 
fifth graders, of which class Jimmy was a mem- 
ber. Now was an opportune moment! Jimmy let 
fly a paper wad which just missed the teacher’s 
head and stuck on the board. She turned quickly 
but could not verify her suspicions as to who might 
be the guilty one. All eyes were busily intent on 
the books. She said quietly, “If any more paper 
wads are thrown in this classroom, I will see the of- 
fender after school.” This was a challenge to 
Jimmy, and he threw another wad with unerring 
shot right into Miss Reinold’s eye. Still she did 
not “get mad,”—only asked him to come to the front 
of the room and sit there the rest of the afternoon. 
This was poor sport to Jimmy and did not even 
furnish amusement to his classmates. He was dis- 
gusted. 

When classes were dismissed and Jimmy was 
about to pass out to the cloakroom with the others, 
Miss Reinold detained him and asked him to stand 
at the blackboard. Now Jimmy expected the clash; 
but instead, she seemed to forget all about him as 
she busied herself at her desk. After a few min- 
utes she came toward him; but in her hand she held, 
not a pointer, as Jimmy had expected, but a piece 
of chalk which she handed to him, saying, “Now, 
James, draw an outline of a flag, will you?” Jimmy, 
who loved to draw, quickly did as she had requested. 
Then she handed to him red and blue crayons and 
told him to make his flag American. He became 
quite engrossed in his task and the result was a 


- beautiful American flag. 


“That is splendid. Don’t you think it pretty?” 
asked Miss Reinold enthusiastically, Jimmy admit- 
ted that he did. 


“Do you know for what it stands? 
I'll tell you. It means honor and freedom and 
trust. It represents honor, because with this for 
our’emblem, we cannot do anything dishonorable 
without dishonoring it. We are Americans and our 
very birthright demands that we play fair with 
our neighbors as well as with ourselves. It also 
stands for freedom, that most priceless of treasures, 
for it gives us all equal rights, no matter to what 
state we are born. Doesn’t the blue remind you of 
that, Jimmy,—freedom of the air, the earth and 
the sea? Do you know, you might by living up to 
this wonderful emblem, be privileged some day to 
carry it onto a field of battle to free weak people 
who are being oppressed by a_ strong nation. 
Wouldn’t you feel proud to be able to help bring 
freedom to someone weaker than you? And lastly 
our flag means trust—trust in a kindly Providence 
that gave us this land and the means to preserve it. 
These things are not beyond your understanding, 
Jimmy. Let’s take our glorious flag for our guide 
and think twice before we do something we know 
is wrong. We must not violate the honor, freedom, 

(Continued on page 76) 


No? Well, 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades _ 


[Miss Regina Zimmerman’s ‘‘Outlines for the Study 
of United States History,’’ which were a notably pop- 
ular feature of this department during the last school 
year, will be continued, beginning in our October num- 
ber. ] 


Laboratory Work in English 
By Elizabeth Smith Denehie 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Although ordinarily we restrict our 
columns to articles concerned with the first eight grades, we 
believe that many teachers of grammar grades will be_inter- 
ested in this discussion of one effort, in a ninth grade English 
class, to “bridge the gap” between the elementary school and 
the high school. Grammar grade as well as junior high school 
teachers are involved in such a movement and their co-operation 
is needed, 


school is a minor one. - Most of the gradu- 

ates of the high school do not go into a high- 
er institution, but into ‘life.’ Hence the course in 
English should be organized with reference to basic 
and social needs rather than with reference to col- 
lege entrance examinations. The school moreover 
will best prepare for either ‘life’ or college by mak- 
ing its own life real and complete.” 

The above quotation is one of the findings in that 
famous Government Bulletin Number Two (1917) on 
“Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools.” 

With the establishment of the Junior High School 
in many cities of the United States has arisen the 
need of definite changes in the school curriculum and 
especially in the English courses. Individual and 
group interests must be considered now in formulat- 
ing this instruction for adolescent and overage pu- 

ils. 

“ For many years previous to the rise of the Junior 
High School the English taught in the ninth grade, 
or Freshman year, consisted of the classics, certain 
phases of rhetoric, and definite or indefinite work 
along the line of composition. The study of the 
classics alone as literature is difficult for many 
students in the ninth grade and to others they do 
not make the widest possible appeal. 

Since our public schools are tending more and 
more towards democratic methods and towards fit- 
ting the curriculum to the needs of the child, we 
must realize that English must be regarded as social 
in content and social in method of acquirement. ‘No 
subject is more truly a “shop or laboratory” subject 
than English. Therefore the ninth grade English 
should involve along with the classics, rhetoric and 
composition a certain amount of easier reading that 
is rich in content material. While it is true that the 
classics embody truths that are universal and ever- 
lasting, yet there is need of a different type of read- 
ing that will bring the student in touch with the 
problems that confront him on every side to-day. 

With this need in mind our high school has been 
trying out some new work in ninth grade English. 
In keeping with the recommendation of Dr. L. Ly- 
man of the University of Chicago, we first divided 
the Freshman class into ability groups. This divi- 
sion was determined upon by means of both stand- 
ardized and original tests. 

We gave each student five tests: 


so HE college preparatory function of the high 





1. The Church Spelling Test of twenty-five 
words. 

2. The Jones Spelling Test of One Hundred 
“Demons.” 

3. The Noyes Language Test. 

4. Reading Test to determine relative rates of 
reading. 

Reading Test to determine comprehension abil- 
ity. The first three of the above are standard 
tests based on psychological procedure and ar- 
ranged after having been given to several thou- 
sand students in different parts of the country, as 
the questions best suited to ninth grade require- 
ments. The last two tests are original and ar- 
ranged by the instructor in keeping with the read- 
ing work required in the ninth grade in each 
school. On a basis of the results of these five 
tests we divided the ninth grade into three groups: 

1. Slow 

2. Medium 

3. Strong 

In order to avoid any embarrassment on account 
of the name of the “Slow” or “Medium” groups, 
we called them groups One, Two, and Three. 

The problem then became the assignment of 
work to the various groups in proportion to their 
relative abilities as shown by the tests. Of 
course, all psychologists will agree that such tests 
are not infallible as an index to a pupil’s ability; 
however, if the tests are conducted and graded in- 
telligently they form a very fair and quite accurate 
indication of the relative abilities in a group of 
students. 

The plan for the work was then set in motion: 

The slow group was taught only the essential re- 
quirements of ninth grade English; the medium 
group was taught this much and as much supple- 
mentary work as it could digest; and the strong 
group did all the work done by the first two 


groups and a great amount of extra work. Thus ° 


each strong student is completing as much work as 
he is capable of doing while the slow or medium 
pupil is not goaded to discouragement by being 
placed in a group of students that are far superior 
to himself. 

In the medium and strong groups we placed 
longer assignments and more of the classics than in 
the slow group. Besides this difference we added 
work in a new book by Professor Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, built around .the idea that “all 
life is group life and all groups are interdepend- 
ent.” In a logical way this germ idea is developed 
and the result is chapters on: “Myself and Others,” 
“The Family,” “The School,” “The Church,” “The 
Community,” (subdivided by departments—health, 
safety, transportation, etc.), “The Children of the 
Melting Pot,” etc., representing the various groups 
in which every individual participates. 

This supplementary work not only provides for 
reading and investigation along lines that parallel 
the social sciences but it also serves as a connecting 
link between grade and high school work through 
a recapitulation of many facts learned in geog- 
raphy, history, civics, physiology, hygiene and 
other departments. All this work is done outside 


of school hours by the strong group of students, 
About ten minutes is used in class before each new 
chapter is begun by the class. This period assumes 
the nature of a round-table discussion on the big 
idea of the chapter; it becomes, too, an exchange 
bene of ideas as to source material to illustrate 
and enrich the subject of school, church, com- 
munity, etc. 

Each student not only masters the important 
points of the chapter but he also makes a note- 
book for it. In this notebook he gives a well or- 
ganized and carefully prepared discussion of the 
chapter and along with the written work he pastes 
pictures, maps, charts, original drawings, printed 
paragraphs, etc., that he has gathered to illustrate 
the subject in hand. Abundant source material 
was brought to light by the students, and the social- 
ized recitation before each new chapter materialized 
in the exchange of these sources and in comments 
on their relative values and on the most artistic 
and effective way of arrangement. Some of the 
sources used were: 

1. Pictures and maps from old geographies, his- 
tories and readers. 

2. Pictures from many magazines like the Na- 
tional Geographic, Literary Digest, American Boy, 
Youth’s Companion, Red Cross Magazine. 

8. Cartoons from magazines and newspapers. 

4. Booklet material from life insurance companies. 

5. Descriptive and illustrated railroad time table 
material. 

6. Postal cards. 

7. Government bulletins — printed 
and charts. , 
8. Advertisements of all kinds. 

9. Quantities of material from local Chamber of 
Commerce monthly publications. 

10. Pioneer pictures from Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany catalogue. 

11. City budget of receipts and expenditures. 

This list in not an exhaustive one but it is in- 
dicative of the wide range of sources discovered by 
the eager pupils, once set to work on a subject that 
is of vital interest to them. Some of the good re- 
sults of this new kind of laboratory work in Eng- 
lish are: 

1. It teaches the adolescent pupil of the ninth 
grade the right student attitude toward his work. 

2. It stimulates in him the desire and creates a 
motive for individual investigation. 

8. It develops pupil initiative and places a pre- 
mium on original and individual progress. 

4. It brings the pupil in contact with: the great 
problems of the day that touch him in a vital way. 

5. It gives him practice in comprehensive read- 
ing, in the collection of illustrative material, and in 
the organization of this work into correct written 
English. 

6. It acquaints him with the needs of his own 
community, his own city, and thus stimulates the 
growth of better citizenship. 

Each chapter has thus been cast into notebook 
form; the loose sheets of unruled paper are held 
between heavy manila covers by means of brass 
paper fasteners. Supplementary books and poems 
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are suggested at the end of each chapter. Near the 
end of the notebook the pupil lists the books he has 
read and in a paragraph writes a resume of each, 
showing its bearing on the school, the church, the 
community, or the subject under discussion. 

Many of the strong group students report from 
four to eight books, besides doing all the extra 
work of the notebook and their other required work 
in the classics, rhetoric, and composition. 

The experiment has proved interesting and en- 
tirely worth while because it has effected a hopeful, 
healthful attitude towards high school English. 


South American Names 


By Emeroi Stacy 


UCH interest can be added to the geography 
lesson if the teacher is able to tell the pupils 
how a country, river, or city came to be called 

by the name it bears. The following list always 
proves of interest, and is of benefit also, for the 
stories fix geographical or historical points. 

On Columbus’ third voyage to America, he was 
in command of a fleet, and sailed not far from the 


coast of Venezuela. Suddenly the outlook announced 
that land was in sight. On the horizon three moun- 
tain peaks appeared to rise from the sea. Columbus 
sailed toward them and found that this land was 
an island. He named it “Trinidad,” because the first 
view of it showed the three mountain peaks. 

Ojeda, a Spaniard who accompanied Columbus on 
his trip, later visited the shores of Lake Maracaibo, 
where he found the Indians living in huts built 
upon poles or stakes driven into the marshy ground 
that borders the lake. The village reminded Ojeda 
of Venice, and so he called it Venezuela, which 
means “Little Venice,” 

Magellan, with his five vessels, searched along 
the eastern coast of South America for a passage to 
the great South Sea which Balboa had discovered. 
He was searching for the Indies, which he believed 
not far distant. For months and months he 
searched, always going farther and farther south, 
sometimes entering mouths of rivers, thinking they 
might be passages to the other side. At last he 
came to the southern extremity of the great con- 
tinent. One night as he stood on the deck of his 
vessel, the Victoria, watching anxiously, the shore 


semeed to open, and a passage lay before him. It 
took him more than a month to find his way through, 
as the weather was stormy, and there were many 
openings among the islands. He found the Indians 
were almost giants in size. They used fires at night 
for signals in their worship, and made so many of 
them that the Spaniards called the country “Tierra 
del Fuego”; that is, “Land of Fire.” The men on 
the largest of Magellan’s ships did not wish to sail 
through the passageway, and deserted one night, tak- 
ing the greater part of the provisions with them. 
Magellan pressed on, however, with his remaining 
vessels, and finally reached the South Sea. This 
passageway through which he sailed is called the 
Straits of Magellan. 

For four months the ships sailed on and on. Be- 
cause there were no storms, Magellan named this 
great ocean “the Pacific,” which means “peaceful.” 
At last they came to a group of islands, which Ma- 
gellan called the Philippine Islands, in honor of 
Philip, the son of Charles, King of Spain. A quar- 
rel arose between the natives and the Spaniards, in 
which Magellan was killed. When the time came to 
return to Spain, only one ship, the Victoria, was in 
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Nature Drawing for Decorative Purposes 
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used as suggestions in the drawing work. 
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The wise teacher is always making collections of good designs to be 


Many designs placed around the room during a drawing lesson will 
greatly aid the pupils in making original designs. 

The milkweed grows wild and can be had in rural and town schools 
alike. It is a good source for design as are many other seed-pods. 

The designs here given were all made from seed-pods except the ones 
shown at the top and bottom on the left, which are taken from the seed 


surface patterns. 





The two surface designs at the top may be applied to book-covers or 
any similar article which needs a surface decoration. : 

The border designs could be applied to any number of objects. \ 
some planning and changing the border designs could also be made into 


Pupils could take these designs and see how many different arrange- 
ments they could make, using the forms given here. 
make drawings from other seed-pods and from these make designs; the 


designs to be applied to some particular object. 
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condition to sail. After reaching India, the land of 
Magellan’s dreams, the Victoria sailed back to Spain 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Colombia was, of course, named for Columbus, 
who first saw the continent from the island of Trin- 
idad. 

Pizarro was with Balboa when he discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, and at that time learned of a country 
farther south, filled with gold and precious metals. 
He called this country Peru, the land of gold. He 
found in Peru a race of Indians who were very rich 
and powerful, called the Incas. Pizarro founded 
the city of Lima, and gave it its name, which means 
“The City of Kings.” He conquered the Incas, took 
immense quantities of gold from them, and treated 
them very harshly and cruelly. 

The word Ecuador means “equator.” The country 
is so called because it is crossed by the equator. 

Bolivia was named for General Simon Bolivar, the 
great patriot and liberator of the South American 
countries. The people look upon him in the same 
light as the people of the United States do upon 
George Washington. After the American colonies 
had so ‘successfully freed themselves from England, 
Bolivar incited the Spanish colonies of South Amer- 
ica to free themselves from the Spanish yoke. They 
were successful, and now the name of Bolivar is held 
in great honor, and statues of him are found in many 
South American capitals. A handsome equestrian 
statue of Bolivar was recently unveiled in Central 
Park, New York. La Paz, the capital of Bolivar, 
has a name which means “City of Peace.” 

There are many dyewoods found in Brazil. The 
first product of Brazil to reach Europe was a dye- 
wood called brazilwood. Because of this the Portu- 
guese, who first explored this country, called it 
“Brazil.” Rio de Janeiro means “River of January.” 
In the month of January the Portuguese entered a 
beautiful bay which they supposed was the mouth 
of a river. Hence, when they established a fort 
there they called it Rio de Janeiro. 

When Sebastian Cabot entered the estuary of the 
Plata River, he was searching for gold and silver, 
and found that the Indians living there had quanti- 
ties of silver. A silvery sand or silt was carried 
down to the ocean by the river. Many of the early 
explorers believed that the sands of the rivers of 
America were silver and gold, and so Cabot called 
this river the “River of Silver.” The Spaniards 
later gave it the name of Rio de la Plata, which has 
the same meaning. Buenos Aires means “Good 
Air,” and was so called by the Spaniards because of 
its fine location. 5 

Punta Arenas, the most southern town of the 
world, was so called because of its location and sur- 
face. The words Punta Arenas mean “Sandy 
Point.” 

The Galapagos Islands, west of Ecuador and be- 
longing to Ecuador, were so called by the Spaniards 
because of the numbers of turtles found around the 
islands. Galapagos Islands means “Turtle Islands.” 

The city of Montevideo, Uruguay, slopes down to 
a bay from a hill five hundred feet in elevation. Up- 
on the slopes of this hill are grass and foliage, and 
on its top are a lighthouse and a fort. Montevideo 
means “Behold the Mountain!” 


The Status of Manual Training 
By Edwin M. Love 


OCATIONAL training is self-explanatory in 
name. Prevocational training likewise de- 
fines itself. But the shopwork classes from 

which vocational schools sprang remain, as far as 
the general public is concerned, without a definite 
rating in the scheme of education. The term 
manual training, as applied to the shopwork taught 
in the great majority of elementary and high schools, 
is as indefinite as a name well could be. 

There are many opinions, of course. But to the 
lay mind one object seems uppermost—the develop- 
ment of skill. The mechanic who learned his trade 
through long years of apprenticeship and work “on 
the job” judges the school shop by the boys’ efforts at 
the practical construction found in carpenter shop 
and mill. Judged by this standard, manual training 
is of questionable value, for the time allotted to it is 
not sufficient to develop much skill. People other 
than tradesmen attend exhibitions of models chosen 
for excellence, and conclude that the school turns 
out cabinet makers of considerable ability. 

Parents are likely to consider the project brought 


home as the attained object of shopwork. According 
as the piece is good or bad the parent judges the 
value of shopwork in the school. The results of this 
line of thought are forcibly illustrated by the follow- 
ing: A sixth grade boy, notable for his lack of in- 
terest in manual training, was assigned the making 
of a medallion when it appeared that he was unable 
or unwilling to make a choice. The next time: he 
came to shop the boy eame to his teacher with the 
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cA Boy’s Soliloquy 
By Christine Holmes 


School again! Oh, jiminee, 

Summer time’s the time for me! 
Just one steady round of fun 

From the first day till it’s done! 
’Course there’s lots of work, but then 
It’s the kind that makes us men,— 
Makes our muscles hard as steel, 
Muscles you can see and feel! 
’Course a feller’d rather play, 

But then, work’s a holiday 

*Side of school—that’s worse’n jail, 
Worse’n ridin’ on a rail. 

Weeks and weeks of settin’ still, 
Talkin’ proper ’gainst your will, 
Can’t have nothin’ ’thout a “please,” 
Must say, “ ’Scuse me,” if you sneeze! 
’Course there’s recess and all that, 
Games of tag and ball and bat, 

But you don’t no more’n begin, 

Till the bell begins its din; 

Then you’ve got to leave your good 
System’s wrong—that’s what I say. 
Teacher says, “Now you just wait, 
Future years will compensate 

For these tedious years of school, 
Weary hours of drill and rule. 
You’ll be very glad some day 

That you didn’t have your way.” 
And my pa says he was once 

Just a little schoolboy dunce, 
Playin’ truant when he could,— 
When he couldn’t, bein’ good, 

Poked to school at a snail’s pace, 
With a pout upon his face; 

Sat (maybe) on this same stump 
Till the school bell made him jump 
Down, and hike it on the run, 
Feared he’d miss the recess fun. 

Now he says he’s very glad 

He had such a wise old dad,— 
Wouldn’t let him stay away 

From the school a single day. 

And my ma says, “Little son, 

Life cannot be-all just fun. 

You’ve a few short years all play 
Then real work for every day.” 

Gets her arm around me—when she 


can— 
Whispers, “Be a little man; 
Go to school and every day 
Make each hour and minute pay, 
Have, when you’ve to manhood grown, 
No regrets for waste hours flown.” 
Grandpas both agree with Pa, 
Grandmas both agree with Ma, 
Same with uncles, aunts, and all; 
Makes me feel like I’m some small 
Animal without a friend, 
And of enemies have no end. 
No, I guess that’s hardly fair,— 
They mean well, but—lI’ll declare— . 
There’s the bell! Good-by, old stump, 
Like my father, I must jump 
Down, and hike without delay 
For the school, a mile away, 
Yet too near,—oh, jiminee! 
Wish ’twas nowhere! Yes-sir-ee! 




















message that his mother “didn’t want a piece of 
wood hung up on the wall.” To that woman the 
shop was a place for making things, irrespective of 
the ability of the boy or what he might learn in the 
work. 

Curiously enough, shop teachers themselves often 
regard the development of skill as the chief object of 
manual training. In a paper read before shop 
teachers at a state convention a teacher. of shopwork 
in a rural high school told of. agricultural imple-. 
ments built by his boys from black locust felled in 
the vicinity of the school. He failed to mention any 
other phase of the work, 


‘Such is the popular misunderstanding of shopwork 
in the school. Certainly an effort should be made to 
set forth clearly the real purpose of shopwork, to 
establish its relation to the other more academic 
subjects. 

If shopwork is rightly handled it bears a very 
definite and indispensable relation to the rest of 
the schoolwork as customarily taught. It is to the 
academic subjects what the battlefield is to the 
school of strategy; it partakes in a measure of the 
practical schooling afforded by Dame Experience, 
In short, manual training is a school subject de- 
signed to crystallize into practical, concrete form the 
abstract ideas taught in classes of mathematics, 
science, and nature study, as well as various others, 
through the use of these ideas in constructing proj- 
ects with the hands. 

Let us amplify. The simple arithmetical processes 
of adddition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion are more or less uninteresting to the boy in the 
classroom. But that same boy, putting these 
processes to work in the construction of a project, in 
the making of the plan and figuring of parts, sees 
them in the proper light—as means to an end (and 
very necessary means!) and not ends in themselves, 
Board measure as demonstrated on the blackboard is 
a thing to be yawned over, but in the shop it is vital 
to the welfare of a boy’s spending allowance, and 
may determine the size of his model or the material 
to be used. 

Again, the physical laws assume new value when 
incorporated’ in the workings of a project. Cooling. 
by evaporation becomes a useful process well worth 
understanding when the boy has built an iceless re- 
frigerator. : 

The principles of. growth of the tree, the struc- 
tural details revealed in annual rings and medullary 
rays, the effects of drying on elasticity and solidity, 
present a new overlay of interest when viewed in 
their relation to lumber and building. The growth 
habits of plants, their location in inaccessible or dis- 
ease-breeding places (making it difficult to get 
them), and the ruinous effects of parasites have a 
definite bearing on the building of a project. 

It matters little that to the boy himself the proj- 
ect, the well-finished taboret or writing desk, is the 
goal to be gained. It is sufficient that the teacher 
should view this as a colorful bit of byplay cam- 
ouflaging the true intent of shopwork. 

Granting it to be true that manual training aims 
not merely to develop skill with the hands, but also 
to arouse a lively interest in the practical world 
about us, its processes, traditions, customs,—in ad- 
dition to the stimulation of friendly and honorable 
rivalry with all that this implies,—is it not the duty 
of “ad school to make these facts clear to the pub- 
lic 

This is not a hard thing to do. A little advertis- 
ing is all that is necessary. Discuss manual train- 
ing in parent-teacher meetings, giving it the prom- 

inence it deserves, At school fairs and other exhi- 
bitions of school-craft, explain by poster and by 
word of mouth. The increased appreciation shown 
by the patrons will be reflected not only in willing- 
ness. for school appropriations, but also in the more 
active interest shown by pupils whose parents under- 
stand and are sympathetic with the school. 


Teaching Local History 
By H. L. Spooner 


ELL do I remember my first incursion into the 

field of history. I lived in a small country 

town in Newango County, Michigan, an in- 
land county that seemed very remote from anything 
that could be called history. It was before the days 
of primary histories, and the first and only book of 
history taught was Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States. Into this book we were plunged di- 
rectly without. any preliminary preparation. It was 
fortunate for us that this book began with a descrip- 
tion of the Indians and their mode of life. Of course 
we were all interested in Indians, as we had heard 
Indian stories from our parents and others. I re- 
member the book’s telling about the big serpent 
mound in Adams County, Ohio; how I envied the 
boys of Adams County! It seemed to me to be a 
wonderful thing to live near such an object as this. 
I thought that if I could see some of the work of 
the ancient race, I should be in the seventh heaven 
of delight! But when I reflected that Ohio was 
many miles from my obscure home, I could only 
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dream of that serpent mound. I could never hope 
to see it. 

My disappointment need not have been so keen be- 
cause, as I found out when older, within two miles 
of my home were several Indian mounds and a bat- 
tlefield where two opposing tribes of Indians had 
met. What a chance to impress history upon the 
minds of the pupils had been passed before my time, 
was being passed during my time, and is still being 
passed to-day! Of course we were told that the 
Indians had lived in our immediate vicinity, but how 
much more this would have meant to us had we 
been permitted to look upon the scene of battle and 
to examine'the mounds for ourselves. At that time 
there were probably over five hundred arrow points, 
spear points, stone axes, and other Indian relics 
within a few miles of my school, and yet not one of 
these found its way.into the classroom to give vital- 
ity to the teaching of history. 

From the history of the Indians our book went on 
to the story of Jamestown and Plymouth. I am not 
blaming the book. It was a history of the United 
States, and could not dwell on local history. I was 
very much interested in history and I read and re- 
read that old yellow-backed book until it was thread- 
bare and shabby. But others in my class were not so 
interested, and I am positive now that had any ef- 
fort been made to interest them through local history 
and through object teaching, their interest would 
have been more keen. 

An important principle of teaching is to pass from 
the known to the related unknown. This principle 
has been so widely discussed and taught that there ‘is 
no necessity to dwell upon it here. In no school sub- 
ject is there a better chance to demonstrate this 
principle than in history. Begin with what is near- 
est the child’s life. This will be his own neighbor- 
hood. Some may think that their own neighborhood 
has nothing. whatever to offer in history, but I say 
that there is no place in the country that has not 
something of interest on which to start. Every place 
had to have a beginning—there must have been a 
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A live teacher can do much to stimulate attendance in any community during the opening month of school by employing one of 
Figure 1 would be appropriate in the lower grades, where a friendly contest may be pro- 
moted between boys and girls. In Figure 3 the device shows a daily contest among upper grade pupils for the class banner. The 
captains of the teams are permitted to place the daily results on the board. 
star. The devices may be varied according to special needs. 


the three devices shown above. 


ATTENDANCE DEVICES: 


first settler. Nearly every part of the country had 
Indians before the white people came. This is an 
ideal point to begin at. If no Indians ever lived in 
the immediate locality, start with the first settler. 
You will not find this history ready-made for you, 
but you will have to find out the facts yourself. 

If none of the pupils know who were the first 
settlers, tell them, and ask them to find out from 
their parents or others about the early settlement 
and what effect it has had. Trace the growth down 
to the present time. You may have among your pu- 
pils those who are comparative new-comers and they 
will not know much about this matter until told by 
others. But there is hardly a neighborhood that 
cannot furnish descendants of the first settlers. Call 
upon the older residents and ask them to talk to the 
school. Most of them will gladly do so and much 
valuable history may be learned. If you impress up- 
on pupils that the country as they have it to-day is 
the outgrowth of the work which the settlers started, 
history will mean much more to them—they will see 
that their grandparents, their parents, and even 
themselves are a part of history, something they 
probably never thought of before. And when they 
realize that they themselves are making history, his- 
tory will have an interest for them. 

This local history can be illustrated with many ob- 
jects that will help to fix it in the memory. Inquire 
for people who have Indian relics, borrow them, and 
have an exhibit. Many of these may be secured for 
permanent use without cost from people who have no 
further use for them, and a school museum may be 
started. Townspeople will bring in many relics, such 
as spinning-wheels, old-fashioned furniture, and 
farm equipment. This material will lighten the 
teaching work. Anyone can talk well of an object 
when it is before him, and pupils will remember the 
object and thus recall the principal things connected 
with it. 

The school district is the best unit with which to 
begin teaching local history. Next comes the town- 
ship, then the county. This history will all be of 
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colors should be employed, the stars being indicated in orange. 


ber Attendance Devices 


In Figure 2 the entire class is working for the desired 
Any number of days may be ued in makng the drawing. 


the teacher’s and pupils’ own research. When state 
history is reached, it is quite likely that a textbook 
can be used, but the teacher should not depend upon 
the textbook alone. Many interesting facts of state 
history may be gleaned from other sources. Most 
states have a State Historical Society which each 
year publishes books that are given or loaned to the 
schools. Much valuable history may thus be secured. 
Most of the city newspapers print a feature section 
on Saturday or Sunday and many of these have ar- 
ticles relative to local history. Make a scrapbook 
of history from these and other sources. You will 
be surprised how much you can collect in a short 
time. 

When ready for United States history, the pupils 
will have a good groundwork to begin on. They will 
be interested in history because they know it is 
something which reaches them—something of which 
they are a part. Keep up the interest by object 
teaching. A picture of the old ruins at Jamestown 
will do much to fix the history of that place in mind. 
A picture of Plymouth Rock will do the same for 
Plymouth Colony. Perhaps some of the pupils or 
their parents have seen these historic places. If so, 
ask them to tell the class about them. 

If any of the places studied are within reaching 
distance, by all means take the class to see them. 
In the city of Detroit there are some fifteen or 
twenty places of historical interest marked by bronze 
tablets. Many of the schools take their history 
classes on excursions, visiting all these places. I 
have talked to several of these classes and found that 
the history thus taught has remained with the pu- 
pils. 

In all this history teaching, geography will have a 
prominent place. It is impossible to divorce history 
from geography, and much geographical work will 
result naturally from the history teaching. A fine 
opportunity to correlate with English work will also 
be present. The results of the pupils’ historical 
studies may be made the basis of many English les- 
sons and these lessons will then have vitality, 
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SEPTEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


See directions below for making this border 




















September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


The September Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


UNCTUALITY is one of the good habits we 
must aim to have the children acquire during 
their first days at school. We will try to show 

them the importance and virtue of being on time, 
yet we must proceed discreetly with our urging lest 
we create in them a fear rather than a distaste 
for being late, with the result, perhaps, that they 
will absent themselves from a half-day session rath- 
er than enter tardily. 

With the very little people, too, more often than 
not, I believe, tardiness is the fault of the moth- 
ers and not of the children. We must not forget 
that there are those children who are required to 
go to the grocery before school—perhaps to bring 
home the food for breakfast; that clocks are slow, 
not through the children’s carelessness; that many, 
many parents take their children out nights and 
let them sleep so long in the morning that it is 
impossible for them to get to school on time. In 
cases of this kind the teacher should visit the 
parents and try to secure their co-operation. 

The example of the teacher can do much to- 
ward establishing this habit. Let her be always 
on time herself, of course. Let her observe fas- 
tidiously the calling and dismissing of classes 
promptly at the appointed time, incidentally re- 
minding the children that she is doing so. “We 
must not read any longer,” she may say. “See, our 
time is up.” The children will come to consult 
the clock and to be ready for their classes punctu- 
ally. Let her be as particular about dismissing 
promptly on time as about having the children at 
school in time for the opening of the session. 


Dilly-dally Danny 

ANNY was never on time. This was because 

he always dilly-dallied, Mother said. He 
stopped to play while he was dressing in the morn- 
ing or to look at the pictures in the paper. “Hur- 
ry, Danny!” Mother would call. “I am hurrying,” 
he would answer. And always his breakfast got 
cold so that Mother had to warm it over for him. 
He loitered on his way to kindergarten to play 
with a friendly dog so long that he was late. He 
stopped to watch Mr. Jones mow his lawn on his 
way home and lunch was over when he got there. 
“Well, I had to see how that lawn mower worked, 
didn’t I?” he said when Mother told him how anx- 
ious she had been, and how tired of waiting for 
him. Whenever they were going to take a train 
Mother had to take Danny by the hand and hurry 
him right along or they would miss it, And at 


“I’m just through forever telling you to hurry. 


night she often had to undress him herself or she 
would have spent the whole evening just waiting 
for him to get it done. 
“Danny, I’m through!” Mother said one day. 
” 
They had been down to the seashore that after- 
noon, and Danny had been in wading. 











A September Paper Cutting Border 
By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


Ts accompanying diagram gives the pattern 
for cutting the blackboard border shown 
at the top of this page. To make this border, | 
cut a sheet of 9 
x12 in. silhouette 
paper in two 
lengthwise and 
fold into thirds, 
then fold again 
down the center 
keeping all edges 
as even as possi- 
ble. In order to 
get inside the 
outer edge a 
short fold should 
be made and the 
points of the 
scissors inserted 
in the small 
opening thus 
made to cut out 
the designs, Part 
of the cutting 
may be done on 
the central fold, 
and for all minor 
cuts the paper 
must be folded. 
keeping the outer 
edges even. The 
dotted lines in- 
Turn the paper whenever 








dicate the folds. 
necessary to facilitate the cutting. Always 
keep the edges even and avoid jagged, splint- 


ered cutting. In giving this for class work 
the diagram should be drawn on the board 
and the teacher should make several cuttings 
before the class, explaining the method as she 
works. Each pupil should have a whole sheet 
of paper and be allowed to make two attempts. 
The results often show much variety, and in- 
dividuality should always be encouraged. In 
pe moore gue caine | a leaf, flower, etc., it is 
always a great help to have a good natural 
specimen before the class, 
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“Look out, son! Here comes a big wave. Run!” 
Mother had calle: 

“Wait a minute,” said Danny, and lingered to 
dig his hole iin the sand a little deeper. But the 
wave did not wait. It swept over Danny, from his 
feet to his head. And he had to ride home in the 
automobile in his wet clothes. 

Danny looked relieved that night when Mother 
said she was through telling him to hurry. 

The next morning when the alarm rang, and he 
heard Daddy and Mother dressing in their room 
he hopped out of bed. He put on one stocking, and 
then watched the birds out of the window awhile. 
He put on the other stocking and looked at the 
pictures in a book. He put on a shoe and partly 
buttoned it, and stopped to fix his bow and arrow. 
So he dilly-dallied through his dressing. And not 
once did anyone call to him to hurry. 

He went out to the dining room at last, and 
there sat Daddy alone making his own toast on 
the electric toaster. 

“Why—where’s Mother?” asked Danny. 

“She isn’t dressed yet,” said Daddy, and with 
a hurried kiss was off. 

Amazed, Danny when to his mother’s room. 
There she sat before her dressing table, leisurely 
arranging her hair. 

“Mother! Hurry!” said Danny. 

“I am hurrying,” said Mother. And she picked 
up a new magazine and began looking at the pic- 
tures in it. 

It seemed a long time to Danny until Mother 
was dressed at last; and a longer time until she 
had his toast and milk ready for him. As he 
started to school the last bell rang. “Oh, well,” 
said Mother, “you are used to being late. You 
won’t mind. Wait a minute, and I’ll give you a 
note to Miss Dale.” 

It was, oh, ever so much more than a minute, 
before Mother had the note ready, Danny was 
sure. She stopped, with it half done, to call a 
friend on the telephone. And when Danny finally 
entered the schoolroom, there was no one there! 
Out in the corridor Danny found one of the other 
teachers. “Oh,” she said, “Miss Dale and the other 
children have gone for a walk in the park. Too 
bad you were late. You'll just have to wait for 
them, Danny.” ; 

It was hard waiting. There was nothing Danny 
loved more than a walk in the park. The tears 
were pretty close, sometimes. When at last they 
came back, Miss Dale said nothing about Danny’s 
being late, but she smiled strangely as she read 
Mother’s note, and sent one home by him’ in re- 
turn that noon, 
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Primary Methods and Devices— continued 


Mother was out watering the flowers when he 
reached home. “Had lunch, Mother?” Danny 
asked. 

“Oh, no! ’Tisn’t ready yet,” and Mother. went 
on ‘watering. 

Inside Daddy was reading the paper, and look- 
ing at his watch often. And when they did have 
lunch: he left the table before the-meal was half 
over. -“Must get back to the office,” -he said. 

“But, Daddy! There’s chocolate pudding!” pro- 
tested Danny. . 

“Can’t help it, son. I’m late now.” 

“Why, Mother,” said Danny as his father went 
out of the door. “You—lI mean, we ought to have 
lunch sooner. Daddy just loves chocolate pudding.” 

“Well,” said Mother, “I had to water my flowers, 
didn’t I?” 

The door opened. “Why don’t you take the boy 
into the city to the circus this afternoon?” Daddy 
called back. “You can make it if you catch the two 
o’clock train.” ees 

Danny was overjoyed. He danced about, tried to 
help Mother clear away the lunch and then rushed 
to dress by himself because he could not wait till 
Mother was ready to help him. He was ready long 
before she was and sat down to wait for her. 
Waited. And fidgeted. And waited. But as often 
as he called out to. her, Mother assured him that she 
was hurrying. They were started, finally. But they 
had gone only a little way when Mother discovered 
that she had’ forgotten her pocketbook. Back they 
went, and hunted the house over, only to find that 
it had been in Mother’s pocket all the time. 

Danny fretted when Mother stopped to look 
in a shop window on the way. “Well,” said Mother, 
“T had to see how that dress was made, didn’t I?” 

He took her hand and pulled her on. Trains, she 
had often told him, wait for no one. Mother stopped 
again to chat with an acquaintance. Danny pulled 
her on. They reached the station just in time to see 
the train pulling out. “Too bad,” sighed Mother, 
“when we have hurried so, too.” But the tears 
made little rivers down Danny’s cheeks until Mother 
said that the circus would be there ‘to-morrow too, 
and that perhaps they could get to the train on 
time another day. 

That evening Danny was very hungry at dinner 
time, and Daddy came home declaring he was starv- 
ing. But Mother still sat in a big easy chair by the 
window. “In a minute I’ll start dinner,” she said 
lightly. “I want to see how this new stitch is going 
to look.” And she went on and on and on with her 
fancy work. And when she at last did set about get- 
ting dinner she did not fly about as usual and have 
it ready in just no time. She came into the living 
room several times and sat down to chat; she tried 
on her new hat; she stopped to look over the even- 
ing paper when the salad was just half put to- 
gether; she visited with people over the telephone. 

Danny felt almost too tired to undress after din- 
ner, but he started immediately, for he knew it was 
very late and he wanted to be sure to have time 
for his usual evening story before he was tucked in. 
This. had been a horrid old day—a jolly story might 
brighten it up. He took his time about getting 
ready for bed, however, for that was his habit. But 
to-night no one kept urging him to hurry. In fact 
that strange and unusual Mother of his had gone 
out into the yard and was chatting with a neighbor. 
Danny was all ready to jump in, and still she 
chatted. 

“Mother! Come on!” he called out of the window. 

“In a minute.” 

Danny waited. “Mother! Hurry!” he called after 
a while. 

“Yes,” she answered. But she did not come. 

“OQh—Mother!” he called a third time. Then she 
started leisurely. 

Danny had found the story he wanted her. to read 
to him. He held out the book to her. 

“Oh, but Danny! We can’t have a story to- 
night. It’s too late. See, it’s way past your bed- 
time!” 

Danny burst into tears then. “But, Mother!” he 
sobbed, “why didn’t you come? I was ready for 
bed—I waited and waited for you—and you — just 
— just —dilly-dallied!” 

Mother took him into her arms then. “Yes, son. 
I dilly-dallied. I have dilly-dallied all day” 

“What — for?” 

“Danny, have you enjoyed waiting for me to-day 
—just waiting and waiting?” 

“No!” 


“Have you-liked to have me tell you, ‘In a min- 
ute,’ and ‘I am hurrying’ (when I wasn’t) and ‘Well, 
I had to do this or that’ (when I really didn’t have to 
do them at all)?” 

“No, Mother. It’s been just horrid!” 

“Well, Danny boy, neither does Mother enjoy 
those things. But she has had to stand them day in 
and day out from a little boy who was never on time 
—who always kept people waiting, selfishly taking 
up their time—and letting the bad habit of dilly-dal- 
lying make him into the sort of person others can’t 
enjoy.” 

Danny hung his head. He understood, now, why 
Mother had acted so strangely all day. She was 
pretending she was Danny. And he had not. liked 
her that way—not a bit! 

“T’ll make a bargain with you, son,” she said then. 
“IT will stop dilly-dallying if you will. How about 
it?” 

What do you suppose Danny answered? 


Talk Based on the Story 

HAVE you an alarm clock at home? Why? At 

what time does it ring in the morning? Why do 
Mother and Father arise promptly when it rings? 
Daddy must not be late to work, you tell me. Why 
not? What would people think of him if he came 
loitering in long after opening hours? They would 
be very apt to take their business to someone else 
who. would not keep them waiting. Men in the busy 
world have no time to wait for those who are not 
punctual. 

Suppose Mother did not arise when the alarm 
rang? Breakfast would not be ready in time; Fa- 
ther would be late to work; Mother would be late 
getting you ready for school. and perhaps you would 
be late to school. 

Would it matter if you were late to school? In 
what way? It is much pleasanter, is it not, to have 
every chair filled when we begin the day? We miss 
a child who is not here. Then, too, if someone is 
late, we must either wait for him, or begin our day 
without him. If we wait for him we are wasting 
time, and we need all our time, for we cannot 
do all the things that we want to do as it is. And if 
we begin our work without him, will he know, when 
he comes in late, about what we have been talking? 
We shall have to stop and explain to him all over— 
and that is a waste of time, too. Is it thoughtful 
of others to take up their time in that way? We 
do not want to be so selfish as that. 

What are the things that make us late? Do we 
dilly-dally, like Danny? Play on the way? Stop to 
watch things which are not our business at this 
time? What shall we do about it? Let us try to 
remember to hurry straight to school when Mother 
starts us in the morning. 

Are there ever times when we cannot help being 
late? Yes, half a dozen of you were late the other 
morning when the freight train stood across the 
track. You were not to blame for that. And any 
time that that happens again, you must wait for 
the train to go, and not fret. It is something which 
cannot be helped. And I would rather have you 
hours late than to have you take a chance at crawl- 
ing over or under, as Fred did. 

Elizabeth says that she has to go to the store in 
the morning for her mother—which makes her late. 
Perhaps Elizabeth, and others who have errands to 
do, could explain to Mother how anxious we are to 
be here on time, and she might arrange for you to 
do the errands evening’s after school. Wouldn’t that 
be better? 

Oscar was late the other day because the clock 
was slow. Why cannot you children remember to 
ask Father before going to bed at night whether the 
clock is right? Let him set it by his watch if it is 
not. Or listen for the five o’clock whistles at night, 
and see if your clock is with them. 

I have known of children who were not punctual 
at school because they were too sleepy to get up in 
time. And why were they too sleepy? Because they 
had stayed up late the night before. Do you beg 
Mother to take you when she is going out in the even- 
ing? It is not good for you to miss all that sleep, 
and you cannot expect to be punctual in the morning 
or fit if you do. I wonder if you care enough about 
being on time and able to do your work well to ask 
Mother to let you stay at home on school nights when 
she is going out? If there is no one to stay with 
you, I believe she would get someone if you told her 
you thought you ought not to go out. 


Suppose some morning you do find yourself late? 
What are you going to do about it? The same thing 
that we always do when we have been discourteous 
to others—for it is discourteous to keep others wait- 
ing, is it not—say that we are sorry, and then 
try hard not to let it happen again. . Shall -you be 
afraid to come in? Of course not. We are all your 
friends—and we are apt to make the same mistake 
ourselves. Shall you go back home and wait for 
the next session rather than come in late? That 
would be very foolish. You would lose by it, and 
so would the rest of us. You would miss all the work 
that we did while you were gone—and some one of 
us would have to spend the time to help you catch up. 

Is the morning the only time during the day when 
we must remember to be punctual? We cannot for- 
get it for a minute all day long or everything will go 
awry. We must run our schoolroom like clockwork 
itself. Our first reading class is supposed to close 
at nine-thirty. Suppose we are very anxious to fin- 
ish a story, and read five minutes longer. What is 
the result? Miss Black comes in for our drawing 
lesson and we are not ready for her. She has to 
wait for us. Then we do not have time to finish our 
drawing lesson and get into the hall promptly for 
recess dismissal. What happens then? All the other 
rooms in the building have to stand and wait for 
us, as we are the first to go out. Suppose you dilly- 
dally about getting into line when it is time to come 
in. Everybody has to wait for ‘you, we are late 
getting in, and the next class is late in starting, and 
soon. You see we are just part of the big machin- 
ery, and carelessness on our part will delay its per- 
fect running. Can we help each other to be punctual 
in the day’s routine? How so? I might not notice 
that the time for our reading class was up, and one 
of you might. Could you kindly remind me? The 
children at their seats might watch the clock, and 
when they know it is time for their next class, have 
their seat work put away, and be all ready to come 
to me with their readers. In one room that I taught 
there was one class which I never had to call. They 
learned to know when it was time for them to come 
to the circle, and right on the hour would come 
creeping quietly up from behind ready to slip into 
the little chairs as soon as the other children were 
out of them. 

Often we would like to linger up here and visit 
when it is time to go home, but we should try to leave 
the building as punctually as we enter it. Why? 
Mother is waiting for us, of course. She knows at 
what time we dismiss, and she is watching. She 
knows at just what time we should reach home. 
We must not worry her, or keep her waiting—as 
Danny did. If you are staying to help me for any 
reason we must telephone her. 

Punctuality is one of the good habits we must 
make our own. There is great satisfaction in know- 
ing a punctual person. We enjoy one of whom we 
can say, “Oh, he will be on time. He always is.” 
We know that we can depend upon a punctual per- 
son—just as I know that certain children will make 
splendid committees for arranging the chairs, chalk, 
erasers, and so forth, before school. I know, be- 


cause those children are always on time. I know 
the work will be done. 
Is it hard to be punctual? Nota bit! It is eas- 


ier than to be late in the long run—for if you are 
late you upset your whole scheme of things. Being 
on time is just a matter of habit. Shall we help 
each other to form that habit? When we have done 
that we shall be on time without having to stop to 
think about it. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
THE WAY THEY GROW 

When Miss James was preparing to play a game 
in the phonic class I observed that she had had wires 
fastened to the rack used for drawing the music 
staff, for the purpose of holding the flash cards. 

“That is a good idea,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I had the janitor fix this 
up for me just the other day.” 

“What’s a janitor?” The question was propound- 
ed by an inquisitive little red-head in the front row. 

I had a bad half minute, but was promptly reas- 
sured. 

Miss James threw me an apologetic smile. “That 
is how they grow,” she said. Then she knelt beside 
the questioner.” “A janitor, Norman,” she explained, 
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Primary Methods and Devices—cmtisved 


“is the man who sweeps our room, and rings the bell, 
and builds the fires.” 
“Oh, Mr. Anderson!” flashed Norman brightly. 
“Yes, Miss James assented. “And now let’s see 
whether you or Elizabeth will be the first one to 
find the card that says ‘sweep.’ ” 


A THOUGHTFUL CHILD 


She came into the second grade from another 
room, quietly. She glanced about her, saw that the 
teacher was busy at the board, and instead of in- 
terrupting or of waiting, she acted upon her own in- 
itiative. She stepped quickly to a child near whom 
I sat. 

“We want to borrow your ball,” I heard her whis- 
per. “Can’t you get it for me so that I won’t have to 
interrupt Miss tdi 

The ball was procured, the child departed with it, 
and the routine of the room was entirely undis- 
turbed. 





THE TOOTHBRUSH DRILL 


“Come back at half past one and see our tooth- 
brush drill,” said Miss O. As I had never seen a 
toothbrush drill, I promptly appeared in the second 
grade room at the appointed time. In front of each 
boy and girl lay a toothbrush on a sheet of paper. 
Miss O. said, “Ready,” and every boy and girl picked 
up his toothbrush, reciting and following the direc- 
tions given in this poem: 


We belong to the C. T. C. 
To keep our teeth clean we all agree. 


(Brushing front teeth) 
Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 
Round and round, down and down, 
Brushing well both gum and crown; 
Rinse the brush, 
Do not rush. 


© (Brushing right side) 
Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 
Round and round, down and down, 
Brushing well both gum and crown; 
Rinse the brush, 
Do not rush. 


(Brushing left side) 
Keep this up three times a day, 
Morning, noon and night, they say, 
Teeth well brushed will not decay; 
Rinse the bush, 
Do not rush. 


(Right) 
Keep this up three times a day, 
Morning, noon and night, they say, 
Teeth well brushed will not decay, 
Rinse the brush, 
Do not rush. 


(Left) 
Keep this up three time a day, 
Morning, noon and night, they say, 
Teeth well brushed will not decay, 
Rinse the brush, 
Do not rush, 


Brush the tongue, brush the tongue, 
Learn to do this while you’re young; 
Rinse the brush, 
Do not rush. 


Brush the palate, oh please do, 
Rinsing mouth’s important too, 
Rinse the brush and hang away, 
Ready for another day. 


I thought as I sat there watching the thorough 
brushing movements, what a good idea to teach these 
children just how to brush the teeth thoroughly, 
Most children give a dab here and there and call 
their teeth brushed. Here is habit formation of the 
right kind. The dentists tell us that a well-brushed 
tooth does not decay. Think what this drill will do 
for these children. 

After the poem was finished, the children folded 
the ends of the paper over the ends of the brush, 
rolled the paper over and over until the toothbrush 
was neatly tucked in, and then it was ready to be 
taken home. 


THE BIGGER THE BETTER 

“Our primary supervisor does not approve of let- 
ter cards at all,” a first grade teacher told me. 
“She thinks they are entirely too small to be good 
for the children. She substitutes these.” 

She handed me a cardboard about six by ten on 
which were printed a dozen sentences composed of 
the words used on one page of the reader the chil- 
dren were using. 

“One of these is given to each child, and a dupli- 
cate is cut up into strips, each strip containing a 
whole sentence. The sentence is thus the unit. They 
put the sentences in the proper order to match the 
uncut printed page.” 


Letter Cutting for Little Hands 


By Quintene Browne, Art Supervisor 


LL children love to make posters. Each year 

this attractive expression of art is becom- 

ing more popular. The first grade poster con- 
sists of an illustration and a word made of simple 
letters. There is no better and more attractive way 
of teaching correct forms of letters to primary chil- 
dren than the popular paper cutting lesson. Some 
of the letters are easily cut free-hand while others 
are very difficult for the first grade child. 

One day in a first grade class we were making an 
Easter poster with “E-A-S-T-E-R” across the top. 
The S and R presented a very difficult problem. The 
children were unable to cut either. That night I 
worked out the following method by which each child 


was soon able to cut an entire alphabet. This 
proved of great value to the children not only in art 
class but in phonics and spelling. 

The. children used 9 in. x 6 in. drawing paper 
and by folding as in Figure 1 eight pieces of paper 
3 in. x 2% in. were obtained. 

The twenty-six letters of the alphabet we divided 
into three “families” and three “friends.” The I isa 
strip from the side of one of the 3 in. x 2% in. pieces 
of paper. ' 

The first “family” given had eight “children’— 
O, D, U, Q, J, L, C, G—which are very simple, be- 
ing cut from one form from which different parts are 
cut to form different letters. Fold the paper as in 
Figure 2 and cut out the rectangle, leaving an even 
“frame,” “border” or anything of like form familiar 
to the child. This form or “frame” makes a good 
O. Cut off the two right corners and a D is ob- 
tained. Cut off the top bar and it forms a U, etc. 
See second part of Figure 2. 

The second “family,” which contains the most dif- 
ficult letters—B, P, R, S, E, F, H—becomes simple 
indeed when cut in the following way.. The form 
for this “family” is cut exactly like that for the 
first except that there is a double fold. See Figure 
3. As in the first “family” the different “children” 
are formed by cutting off various parts of the origi- 
nal “frame.” See second part of Figure 3. 

The third “family” consists of eight members. 
These likewise are cut on a 3 in. x 2% in. piece 
of paper folded through the long diameter and are 
cut very much alike. After learning to cut the V, 
children will easily master Y, A, X, and middle parts 
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Fold top to center, crease and open. 


Fold on short diameter, crease , open 


Told bottom to center, crease and open 





Cut al] creases. 


Fold through long diameter, crease ,and open. 








Fig.2 First Family : 
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~ Cut on dotted lines 


These letters may be made more attractive by cutting corners 
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Fig.5. Three Friends: N-Z-K 


N ZK 


Nand Z are cut alike - Paper turned crosswise for Z unfolded. 
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Health Posters made by Two of Miss Browne’s 
3-B Pupils 





MULTIPLICATION TABLE DRILL 


Miss O’s multiplication drill is unique, entertain- 
ing, and instructive. On the board she writes the 
numbers through 9 in a circle. In the center of the 
circle is the multiplier, say 6. One of the pupils 
throws a soft rubber ball at the circle, saying “6 
times—,” and if the ball strikes 8, finishes by saying, 
“8 equals 48.” He continues to throw the ball until 
he fails to hit a number. Then the next pupil takes 
the ball and “plays the game”; and so on, until Health Poster made by Two of Miss Browne’s First Grade Pupils 


the entire class has played, (NOTE: Heavy paper, or cardboard, in shades of red and tan was used for background in these posters.) 
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The Health Charm 
By Kathryn E. Woods 


[NOTE: This play was successfully present- 
A a County Girls’ Camp in New Hamp- 
shire. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Youth—Young girl dressed in simple 
white. 


Education—Older girl dressed in cap 
and gown or dark robe. 


Doctor—Regulation costume. 


Health—Young girl dressed in long 
white gown with flowing sleeves. 


Health Fairies — Small children 
wearing placards with name and car- 
rying whips which have short handles 
and long lashes wound with white. 
They include Sunshine, Fresh Air, 
Good Food, Milk, Play, Sleep, Soap and 
Water (twins), Hot School Lunch, 
Fresh Drinking Water. ° 


Disease—Young girl dressed in long, 
dark robe with pointed hood. 

Disease Fairies — Small children 
wearing placards with name. Little 
dark capes with pointed hoods may be 
used if desired. They include Impure 
Air, Late Hours, Tea, Coffee, Bad 
Food, Public Drinking Cup, Public 
Towel, Cold School Lunch, Laziness, 
Keeper of Disease Germs, who wears a 
sack or bag labeled “Bad Germs.” 


DANCES 


The dances are very easy, the steps being 
simple. After the children get the idea they 
will interpret the dances in their own way. A 
phonograph can be used. The Blue Danube Waltz 
is a record to which the dancing can be done, 
the speed of the record being changed to suit 
the dance. 


SOLO DANCE OF DISEASE 


Body bent forward low, arms down, being 
slowly raised to waist level while taking 4 run- 
ning steps and hop. Repeat 4 times. Run 4 
steps and pirouette. Extend the arms out at 
sides while running and fold on breast during 
pirouette. Repeat 4 times. Run 4 steps and 
hold with motion of gathering in with arms. 
Repeat 4 times. Mun to sides and give beckon- 
ing motion for Fairies to enter. ; 


DANCE OF DISEASE FAIRIES 


Fairies enter, one or two at a time, with 4 
running steps, and pause, each going to the 
ebject in which he is interested; the Impure Air 
Fairy goes to the window, Bad Food to the 
Lunch Box, etc. At the object they stand with 
waving hands as though weaving a charm and 
then take the running step to the cot where 
they pause with waving hands over Youth. Re- 
peat two or three times. When all have finished, 
dance into a circle, having one hand leading 
high in front and other down in back. Take 4 
running steps and pause and continue around 
circle with eyes on lower hand. Circle twice 
and reverse. Change hands, all the time look- 
ing at lower hand. Circle twice. Fairies kneel 
with Keeper of Germs in center, standing. 
Fairies have one hand raised toward Keeper of 
Germs and one toward Youth, Keeper of Germs 
with running step scatters germs from bag toss- 
ing them in all directions. All rise and imitate 
Keeper of Germs, running from stage. 


SOLO DANCE—YOUTH SEEKING HEALTH 


Take 3 running steps and pirouette. Repeat 
6 times with arms up, expressive of joy. Run 
4 steps and pause with searching look. Eyes 
are shaded with one hand, other hand held 
back. Repeat around stage. Take 4 running 
steps with pause for pleading, throwing arms 
out with gesture of entreaty. Repeat three or 
Take 4 running steps and make 
Repeat 4 times. 


four times. 
beckoning motion. 


DANCE OF HEALTH FAIRIES 

Fairies skipping and waving lashes, drive Dis- 
ease from stage and return, leading Education 
to Youth and Health. Skip in circle twice 
around Youth, Health, and Education. Skip up 
to three in center and face out. one in 
turn skips out and lays whip down and skips 
back. Lay whips so they will form a circle. 
When all have returned, they walk back to 
circle slowly with arms waving, raising arms 
as they walk. Walk in circle until arms have 
been raised and lowered again to waist line. 
Join hands and skip around once. Drop hands 
and skip once with upflinging hands, expressing 
joy and youth. Skip close to center and then 
skip back in place. Skip around with scatter- 
ing motion, scattering toward center with left 
arm held te represent basket. Close circle and 
throw as with both hands. Hold hands up until 
curtain. 


THE PLAY 


ScENE I 


Setrinc—A simple room. 
is reading paper. 

Disease (reading aloud)—“Health 
conditions in the United States. Start- 
ling results of physical examination of 
first 25,000 drafted men show that 
nearly 43 per cent were rejected as 
physically unfit.” Fine! That’s a rec- 
ord I’m proud of. To think that I, Dis- 


Discase 
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ease, can reduce a whole army and all 
I have to do is to get my Fairies to 
work with people when they are chil- 
dren. If people only knew that, I 
wouldn’t be so strong. (Continues 
reading.) “Thousands of deaths due to 
influenza and tuberculosis; 300,000 
children under five years of age die 
each year in the United States.” I cer- 
tainly am proud of our work. I must 
call my Fairies and tell them of these 
figures. 

(Solo dance of Disease. Disease 
then calls Disease Fairies who come 
running in and stand close to her.) 

Keeper pf Germs—You called us, 
Mother Disease? 

Disease—I called you, my good 
Fairies, to tell you our work has been 
more than successful. 300,000 children 
are dying each year besides many older 
persons. We must do more this year 
than ever. I am a little bit worried 
about Youth. She does not seem to get 
sick as often as she used to. We must 
do something, for if she should stay 
strong and should ever meet Health 
they would join together and drive us 
away. 

Keeper of Germs—To-night let us 
all go to Youth’s home and weave a 
spell of sickness around her. I am sure 
we can charm her so she will not be 
strong enough to fight us. 

Fairies—Yes, yes, Mother Disease, 
let us go. 

Disease—That may heip.~- Do you 
each know what you are to do? 

Impure Air—I will weave a spell and 
cause her to sleep with all her windows 
down and to stay in the house all day. 

Late Hours—I will whisper in her 
ear and coax her to sit up late at night 
so she will not get all the sleep her 
body needs for rest and growth. 


Tea and Coffee—We will tempt her 
with our nice odor and persuade her 
to drink us, which, of course, is ngt 
good for her. 

Bad Food—I will go with Tea and 
Coffee and in my spell I’ll weave a de- 
sire for fried foods, rich spicy things 
and other unwholesome dishes. 

Cold School Lunch—I will tempt her 
to be careless of what she puts in her 
lunch box so she will not have proper 
food at noon. This, in time, will help 
make her sick. 

Laziness—She shall not have the 
proper exercise and play that are need- 
ed to keep her body in good working 
order, for I will tell her to be lazy and 
inactive. 

Public _ Drinking Cup—My magic 
spell will persuade her to use a common 
cup with others at home and school. 
Many germs are spread this way. 
Diphtheria and hard colds are often 
spread by the common drinking cup. 


Public Towel—She shall use a towel 
others have used. In this way, too, 
disease germs are spread. 

Keeper of Germs—And I, after all 
the other Fairies have done their work, 
will scatter the germs of disease: diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, influenza, 
typhoid, and many more, all around. 
Some will surely grow if Youth can but 
be charmed to observe all our rules of 
illness. ; 

Disease—Splendid! Let each do 
his work the best he knows how. Go 
now to Youth’s home. Hide there and 
do your work when you can. Weave 
around her the spell of disease. In 
this way we shall conquer Youth and 
keep her_from finding Health. 

(Curtain.) 


ScENE II 

SETTING—siome of Youth. A lounge 
or cot bed on one side. Table with 
wash bowl and soiled towel. Clock in 
room. Coffee pot. When coffee is 
made, put water in coffee pot, then 
take it off stage as though it were to 
be boiled-in another room. Go after 
when needed. Lunch box on table. Ap- 
le, Cet and frosted cake for 
unch. ffee eup. When curtain rises 





Youth is asleep on lounge. Soft music. 
Enter Disease Fairies who give their 
dance. As Fairies leave Youth awakes. 
Acts dull and sleepy. , 

Youth—How my head aches! I won- 
der what time it is. (Gets up and looks 
at clock.) Nearly nine o’clock. I shall 
be late to school again but I cannot help 
it. I suppose our instructor, Education, 
will give me another lecture and tell 
me if I’d sleep with my windows open 
I wouldn’t have this headache. I just 
won’t do it these chilly nights. I’d 


freeze. I'll make a cup of coffee. 
That will help me. (Washes and takes 
up towel.) This is Brother’s towel. 


I guess others have used it, too, by the 
looks. I won’t bother to get another. 
This is just as good. (Wipes face on 
towel.) I’m hot and thirsty. It seems 
as though I could drink all the water 
in the well. Everybody uses this 
cup. Never mind! (Drinks from 
cup.) How I hate to put up a lunch! 
I wish I didn’t have to. I wouldn’t eat 
anything if Education didn’t make me. 
Well, here are doughnuts and some 
apples. And here’s a piece of chocolate 
cake. I can eat the frosting if I don’t 
care for the cake. (Puts up lunch.) I 
guess my coffee is ready. (Gets it and 
pours a cup and drinks it.) Now I’m 
ready for school. Oh, dear, I feel so 
bad! My head aches; I’m so hot; I 
just can’t go. I’ve got to go to bed. 

(Lies down and goes to sleep. Ina 
few moments Education enters, looks at 
closed windows and coffee pot, opens 
lunch box, and finaily sees Youth on 
lounge. Goes to her and shakes her 
gently.) 

Education—Youth! Youth! wake up. 
I am your instructor, Education. Are 
you sick? I missed you at school and 
came to find you. 


Youth—I feel so bad, Education, ] 
wish you would do something for me. 


Education—Poor child! I’ll send for 
the doctor. (Goes from the room for a 
moment.) The doctor will be right 
over. (Opens window and arranges 
room. Enter Doctor. Examines Youth. 
Looks serious.) 

Doctor—I’m sorry, madam, but I 
have to tell you that you have a very 
sick child here. Youth has scarlet 
fever. (Tacks up scarlet fever sign.) 

(Curtain.) 


Scene III 

SETTING—Same as in Scene II. 
Youth, now well, seated talking with 
Education. 

Youth—Why, is it, Education, I am 
sick so much? [I never used to be. 

Education—My dear, you have never 
met our good friend, Health. At some 
time you must have met the Disease 
Fairies, because you were doing every- 
thing they want people to do: sleeping 
with closed windows, eating poor 
food, yweyr J coffee, and all. Health 
is the best friend to have in the world. 
If you can become acquainted with her 
you will be sick no more. 


Youth—How can I meet her? Where 
must I go to find her? 


Education—That I cannot tell you; 
but if you really want to know her and 
will seek for her, she and all her 
Fairies will come to you. I must go 
now to help other sick prone. You are 
now stfong again. Seek for Health and 
be her friend. Then Disease will not 
be able to harm you. (Education goes 
off stage.) 

Youth—Education said if I really 
wanted Health and would seek her she 
would come. I will begin at once. 

(Solo dance—Youth seeking Health. 
At end of dance, Health enters slowly.) 

Health—You called me, Youth? 

Youth—Are you Health and can you 
keep Disease from me? _ I am afraid of 

er. 

Health—My name is Health. With 
my Fairies and me for friends, you 
need not be afraid of Disease. I will 





call my little helpers that you may | 
know them, (Goes to side and calls.) — 
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Come Fairies bold, with your spirits 


gay 

Come help us drive Disease away. 

Youth waits you here; she needs 

your help, 

To lead the world in joy and health. 

(Fairies come skipping in to music. 
They circle Education and Youth twice 
and then stand in semicircle and re- 
cite) — 

We want the world to laugh and play 

So we’ll help Youth drive Disease 

away. 

.Sunshine—I will shine for Health 
and Youth and send my rays into the 
darkest corners where bad germs like 
to live, keeping all things sweet and 
beautiful and so help kill Disease. 


Fresh Air—Health says we must all 
have oxygen if we are to be well. I 
will creep through every crack I can 
and charm people to let me in their 
windows at night so I may give my 
oxygen to every living thing and help 
drive Disease away. 

Sleep—In the early evening I'll 
weave a sleepy spell around each child 
so he will go to bed early and get the 
ten hours’ sleep which Health says he 
needs. 

Good Food—lIt is necessary for chil- 
dren to have the right kind of foods to 
make their bodies grow strong. I will 
tempt children to eat cereals, fruits, 


vegetables, and milk and eggs, which 


are the foods they need. 


Milk—I’ll go with Good Food and 
say, “If you are not strong, drink milk 
and you will gain. If your body does 
not grow, drink milk and it will. If 
your bones are weak, drink milk and it 
will strengthen them. Health says 
every child should drink one quart of 
milk a day.” 

Hot School Lunch—Although I am a 
new Fairy and haven’t been known 
very long, I am necessary to Health if 
children carry their lunches to school. 
I make them better able to drive off 
Disease, help them study better, and 
keep them from growing restless. 


Drinking Water—I have two bad 


Fairies to fight, Tea and Coffee, but I . 


am stronger than both. I help keep the 
body free from waste and no Disease 
likes to stay where I am used several 
times a day. 


Soap and Water—Since Health says 
cleanliness is absolutely necessary, we 
will make such nice suds that children 
will like to take daily baths and keep 
their hands and faces clean. 


Play—“All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” they say. Disease 
gets children who do not play, so I 
am going to help all children to play a 
great deal. They will then be strong 
and in good condition. 

Health—You speak well, my Fairies. 
If all the people in the world would 
do as you want them to, Disease would 
not live very long. Listen. I hear 
Disease and her Fairies coming. Let 
us hide and see if we can capture 
them. (All run and hide. Disease, car- 
rying rope, enters with her Fairies.) 

Disease—I saw Youth come this way. 
Your spell worked, but she is strong 
again. We must not let her meet 
Health. Both of them would be too 
strong for us. We must. catch her and 
bind her with this cord -of -disease. 
Scatter and see if you find her. (Soft 
music. Disease lays down rope and all 
search for Youth. Health steals out, 
get rope, and goes back. Enter Disease 
and Fairies, all hunting. Youth and 
Education enter, go behind Disease, 
seize and bind her. Health Fairies 
rush out with whips, and lash Disease 
Fairies off the stage.) 

Health—Disease is bound by Health, 
Youth. She can harm people no more. 
Her Fairies have been vanquished by 
the friends of Health. Come, my good 


| Fairies, weave the spell of Health 


around Youth so that hereafter all the 
world may be full of joy and gladness. 
(Dance of Health Fairies.) 


(Curtain.) 
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The Busy Band 
By Emma Nichols 
(An Exercise for Ten Children) 


Each child carries money which he 
holds up proudly. Appropriate ges- 
tures may be introduced easily. 

I—AII together. 4 

II—Errand boy, with basket or bi- 


cycle. ; 
III—Boy in work clothes, carrying po- 
tato fork. 
IV—Two small girls in sunbonnets. 
V—Girl in apron and cap. | 
VI—Boy in work clothes, with lawn 
mower. ; 
VIII—Boy in straw hat, with berry 
boxes and carrier; walks as if 
stiff and sore. 
IX—Boy, carrying bucket and hook. 


X—Girl, carrying duster and wear- | 


ing thimble. 
XI—Boy, carrying bucket or pan, or 
box of chicken feed. 
XIII and song—All together. 


I 


.We know you’re wond’ring why we’re 
here 
And why we came to-day; 
We're not ashamed that we look queer, 
We’ve something good to say. 
We each agreed a year ago 
To see what we could earn. 
I tell you we’ve been on the go, 
We’ve found there’s lots to learn. 


II 
I’ve made all kinds of trips this year 
To most all kinds of folks. 
And see! I’ve a dollar here, 
Which proves we are not jokes. 


III 
I never dug potatoes before, 
I tell you it’s hard work. 
Here’s fifty cents; Pa says there’s 


more 
As soon’s I do the work. 


IV 
We pulled weeds out of the bean 


patch, 
And we both got a dime. 
We had some eggs but they wouldn’t 
hatch; 
We'll have some more next time. 


Vv 


I kept the baby for Mrs. Brown; 
He’s sweet as he can be. 

She’s ’fraid of-measles down at town; 
So here’s a quarter for me. 


VI 
I went through rain and ice and snow 
To help the paper boy. 
Here’s ninety cents, and do you know 
That’s some work for a boy! 


VII 


You talk of rain and snow and ice, 
But mowing grass beats all. _ 
Still, sixty cents looks pretty nice, 

I guess I’ll mow all fall. 


VIII 


I picked strawberries for Mrs, Gray, 
She’s crippled up, you know. 

Here’s forty cents I earned that way, 
My! But I am stiff, though. 


Ix 
I put out onion sets and then 
I picked some cherries too. 
Here’s eighty cents. I’ll try again 
To see what I can do. 


x 


I’ve learned to dust and iron this year, 
And sew the buttons on. 

I think I can do more next year, 
Here’s fifty to start on, 


XI 
I feed the chickens every day, 
And take them water too. 
Here’s thirty cents I earned that way, 
There’s lots I’d like to do. 


XII 


The Busy Band they call us now, 
We just dote on that name; 

We like the work—we’ve told you how 
So you can do the same! 
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Autumn Exercises and Music 


SONG FOR BUSY BAND 
Tune: Marching Through Georgia 


1. 
If you’re ever wanting help and don’t 
know where to go, 
Don’t forget that we are always wait- 
ing for a show, 
Learning by experience and that’s the 
way, you know, 
While we are growing so thrifty. 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
can be. 
Why work is fun as well as play, we’ve 
found it out, you see, 
If you but learn to be thrifty. 


2. 


Merchants advertise and say it pays— 
we think so too; 

Now you know what we have done and 
what we hope to do. 

So when you are wanting help and 
wond’ring who is who, 


We’re happy as 











Hurrah! Hurrah! The Busy Band are We’re on the job—Busy Workers. 
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DIRECTIONS 
A pretty effect may be obtained by having two groups of children 


representing the goldenrod and asters. 
holding the flowers, the two varieties alternating. 


Children stand in a half-circle, 
Children with golden- 


rod sing the first stanza, those with asters the second. At beginning of 


chorus, each pair joins hands. 


All raise flowers and march forward a 


few steps. MOTIONS: (1) Flowers held daintily while children look at 
them; (2) Hand raised gracefully; (3) Look at flowers; (4) Look up and 
then down; (5)Join hands and march; (6) Pretty swaying motion; (7) 


Nod heads; (8) Hold un flowers. 
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Gay Little Waves 
Arranged by Dorothy C. Retsloff 
(An exercise for nine little girls. 


One recites, others act. They wear 
white dresses, their hair hanging 
loose.) 


Rollicking, frolicking waves are we, 
Gay little waves, glad little waves. 
We toss about on the blue, blue sea, (1) 
Rollicking, frolicking, waves are we. 
We oa)” we nod, we float along, (2, 
4 
’ 
We join our hands in a happy song, (5) 
As we sparkle and flash and hurry 
on, (6) 
Gay little waves, glad little waves. (7) 


We love to watch the bright, round 
moon—(8) 

We’re loving waves, longing waves— 

She hides her face from us all too 
soon— (9) 

We’re loving waves, longing waves. 

We rise on tiptoe, we stretch our hands, 
(10, 11) 

We one and roll on the shining sands, 

) 

We try to reach where so proudly she 
stands— (13) 

We’re loving waves, longing waves. 


The wind storm comes, we’re angry 
now— 
Mad little waves, mad little waves. (14) 
We io and slap the vessel’s bow— 
5 

Mad little waves, mad little waves. 

We rush and run with an angry roar, 

We dash and splash on the rocky shore, 


(16) 

We lash our sides till they are sore— 
(17) 

Mad little waves, cruel waves. 

We see broken masts, and floating 
spars, 

Then we’re sad little waves, sad, sad 


little waves, (18) 

We hide our face from even the stars, 
(19) 

For we’re sad little waves, sad little 
waves, 

We lower our noise to a muffled roar, 

We break in sighs on the sandy shore, 
(20) 

Singing a sad song o’er and o’er, 

For we’re sad little waves, sad, sad 
little waves. 


When the sun peeps up with his cheery 
good-will (21) 
Then we’re giad little waves, good little 


waves. 

He stops the storm, bids the wind be 
still— 

We’re glad little waves, gay little 
waves. 

We don our white caps, we whirl 
about, (22, 23) 


We dance and prance with many a 
shout, (24) 
We’re like the 
let out, 
We’re gay 
waves. 


children from school 


little waves, glad little 


MOTIONS 

(1) Arms and hands held in front 
of body and moved gently back and 
forth. (2) Smile. (3) Nod. (4) 
Move arms and hands to right. (5) 
Join hands. (6) Take two or three 
dance steps. (7) Take two or three 
dance steps. 


(8) Look up. (9) Hide face in 
hands. (10) Rise on _ toes. (11) 
Stretch hands. (12) Dance to left. 


(13) Reach toward moon. 

(14) Stamp feet. (15) Slap hands 
together. (16) Girls form pairs and 
slap hands together. Hold hands on 
sides. 

(18) Bow heads. 
(20) Point to left. 

(21) Peep through fingers. (22) 
Throw little handkerchiefs on head. 
(23) Whirl around. (24) Dance to 
right. Leave room dancing. 

Simple waltz music, played softly, 
adds to the attractiveness of this pan- 


(19) Hide faces. 
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“Playing Hooky” 
By Ruth L. Jenkins 
CHARACTERS 
Bob Bee (Girl) 
Etta Farmer 
Mother Six Bogies (Boys) 


Three Wild Roses (Girls) 


Mother Hen and Twelve Chicks (Boys | go. 


and Girls) 


(The Bogies may also 
Chicks, thus requiring fewer children.) 


COSTUMES 


SS ae 
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Each Wild Rose wears a white dress; 
a band of rose petals made of stiff pink 
crope paper around her neck; and a 
pink cap made of two pieces of crepe 
paper cut as in illustration and pasted 
together. A band of green crepe paper 
leaves at her waist completes her cos- 
tume. 

The Bogies will enjoy cutting their 
caps of two pieces of brown wrapping 
paper and pasting them _ together. 


They may also tattoo their faces with 
charcoal to make themselves more 
Bogie-like. 


The Farmer wears overalls and a 

large straw hat. He carries a hoe. 
ScENE I 

TimE—Noon hour. 

PLacE—The dining-room. At cen- 
ter, a table showing remains of noon 
lunch. Other furniture may be used as 
desired, for dining-room. Bob and Etta 
seated at table, Etta facing audience. 
As curtain rises, Bob takes last bite of 
a sandwich and places hand on stomach 
as if satisfied. Etta wipes mouth and 
lays napkin on table. 

Etta—It is dreadfully warm to-day. 
I could hardly get my lessons this morn- 
ing. 

Bob—I couldn’t work, either. I 
missed in spelling and arithmetic. I 
guess I’ll have to stay to-night. 

Etta—It really is too warm to go to 
school. I think we ought to have a hol- 
iday. 

Bob—It certainly is too warm to 


work. (Goes to thermometer on rear 
wall.) Why! it’s 85 degrees in the 
house. Whew! (Fans himself.) 


Etta—I don’t feel a bit well. My 
head aches. (Leans head on hand.) 

Bob (looking ill)—And I have a pain 
in my stomach. Maybe it’s the heat. 

Etta—I think we ought to stay home. 
Perhaps we have something catching, 
like the measles, or chicken-pox, or— 

Bob—Yes, and the other children 
might catch it. I don’t think our 
teacher would want us to come this af- 
ternoon. 

Etta—I know 
dear! I feel so sick. 
table and moans.) 


she wouldn’t. Oh, 
(Lays head on 


serve as| from stand at rear.) 


| flowers didn’t work at all. 


Bob—Listen! There’s the school bell 
ringing. (Cheerfully) We can’t go 
now,—it’s too late. 

Etta (sitting up)—Goody! Now we 
can go to the woods. I mean,—don’t 
you think it would be cooler in the 
woods, and a walk would do us good? 

Bob—Yes, I’m sure it would. Let’s 
(Rising) Ill take some lunch. 
(Brings his hat and two paper sacks 











| 
Etta (getting paper and pencil)— 


Bob—That sounded as if he thought 
we were lazy, didn’t it? 

Etta—But he didn’t know we were 
sick. 

(Mother hen enters right, followed 
by twelve little chicks.) 

Bob—Well, here’s Mrs. Hen. Now, 
she certainly has an easy life in warm 
weather. Never works at all, just— 

Mrs. Hen (interrupting indignantly) 
—The very idea! And I with all this 
family to raise! Young man, if you 





And I'll write a note to tell Mother 
where we are, in case she gets home 
| first. 
(Bob fills one sack and squeezes it in- 
to his pocket; puts one very small sand- 
| wich in other sack, which he saves for 
| Etta. Takes large apple from table 
|and eats with keen enjoyment while 
waiting for Etta, who writes a note, 
reading aloud as she writes: “Dear 
| Mother, we have gone to the woods.” 
Etta—There! Now, I’ll get my hat. 
(Gets hat from chair at rear. Takes 
her bag from Bob.) I feel better al- 
ready. Come, let’s hurry. (Pulls Bob 
unceremoniously off stage at left.) 
(Curtain) 
Scene II 


TimME—One hour later. 

PLACE—The woods. At center rear, 
three Wild Roses. Other decorations 
of leaves, plants, etc., to suggest the 
woods. Bob and Etta enter’ right. 

Etta (in delight)—Oh, Bob, look at 
those lovely roses! (Runs to them and 
touches them lovingly.) 

Bob—Yes, they look so cool and pret- 





think it’s an easy job to raise twelve 
lively youngsters like these, just try it. 
I work day in and day out, scratching 
for food and teaching them how to take 
care of themselves. I must have eyes 
everywhere to see that no harm comes 
to them. Cluck, cluck! Come, my 
darlings, we must hurry home. It’s 
nearly supper time. (Leads her family 
off left.) 

Bob (feeling his stomach)—I’m hun- 
gry. Let’s eat. (Puts hand in pocket 
and draws it out, looking worried. 
Then searches other pockets and looks 
all around him.) Why, I must have 
lost my lunch! 

Etta (assisting in the search)— 
That’s too bad. Mother says you eat 
too much, though. 

Bob—But I’m always hungry. 

Etta—Well IT’ll divide with you. 
(Takes out small sandwich, which she 
divides equally.) 

Beb (ruefully)—I wish now that I 
had given you the big lunch and taken 
the little one mysclf. (They scat them- 
selves in center of stage and preceed to 


eat.) 
I toink Jil 





ty. I wonder if they have to work in 
the heat. (Takes off hat and fans him- 
self.) 

Etta—I don’t pelieve they ao. 
you, pretty rose? 

Rose—Gracious! yes.” Often the sun 
shines down bright and hot, and we 
can’t even move away from it, as you 
can. We just have to keep on work- 
ing and looking pretty. 

Etta—What work do you do? 

Rose—We breathe in the fresh air, 
and take food from the earth, to make 
sap to send to all parts of our bushes. 
If one tiny twig fails to get sap, it 
dries. We must keep our leaves green 
and glossy, and send out new buds 
every day. We’re busy all the time. 

Etta (turning away)—I thought 
(Bee enters, 
buzzing, at. right, and flies toward 
roses.) 


Bob—What a large bee! She has an 
easy time, just flying around and get- 
ting honey all day long. 

Bee (turning around surprised)—I 
beg your pardon. Were you speaking 
to me? 

Bob—I said you had an easy time in 
warm weather. 

Bee—Well, well! To think anyone is 
so ignorant! Did you never hear peo- 
ple say, “Busy as a bee”? Bees work 
all the time. We have to gather pollen 
from the flowers to make honey. And 
it takes many, many trips before we get 
enough. In the hive we must build 
tiny wax cells to keep the honey in. 
Then there are the baby bees to be fed 
and cared for. And he says we have 
an easy time! Think of it! Just think 
of it! (Flies off left, highly offended.) 

(Farmer enters hurriedly from left.) 


Bob (catches him by the arm and 
stops him)—Oh, Mr. Farmer, please 
tell us if you farmers have to work in 
hot weather. 


Farmer (takes off hat and fans him- 
self) —Work in hot weather? Well, I 
should say we do! We must plough, 
no matter how hot it is. And we have- 
n’t any roof to shelter us from the sun, 
either. Then there are the cattle to 


Do 


feed and water; the wheat to cut and 
thresh; corn to hoe; and plenty of 
other things to do. Only a lazy person 
stops working because it’s warm. But 


frightened glances around and scamper 


mother, who enters right.) 


take me. 


Etta—1’m ‘so _ sleepy. 
take a nap. (Leans against Bob and 
closes eyes. Bob finishes his sandwich 
and looks longingly at Etta’s unfinished 
one. Makes sure she is asleep and 
takes sandwich from her hand and eats 
it. Then leans his head on Etta’s and 
falls asleep.) 
(The Bogie Man and five Bogies en- 
ter stealthily at left. They surround 
the children and sing any “spooky” 
song. “The Bug-a-Boo-Boos,” pub- 
lished in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR in Oc- 
tober, 1920, may be used. Bogies make 
appropriate motions. At the conclus- 
ion, the children suddenly awake and 
discover the Bogies. They get up, much 
frightened. Etta clings to Bob, who 
becomes very manly.) 

Bob—Who are you? 

Bogie Man—If you had been awake, 
you would know. We are Bogies from 
Bogie Land. (All bow.) 

Etta—But what do you want with 
us? Why don’t you go back to Bogie 
Land? (Bogies laugh mockingly.) 
Bogie Man—Why, we hunt for chil- 
dren who ought to be at school, lazy 
ones and— 

Etta (indignantly) —We’re not lazy. 
We were sick. (Bogies laugh in great 
glee at the joke.) 

Bogie Man—Well, we'll take you with 
us to Bogie Land. There you will get 
well and won’t ever have to work. 
We'll turn you into the ugliest Bogies— 
Etta—No you won’t! We won’t go! 
Bogie Man—Won’t? We'll _ see. 
Come, boys, take hold. (They try to 
take Etta, who clings to Bob.) 

Bob’ (bravely) —Let go, there! You 
can’t take her. I won’t let you. I 
won’t! I won’t! (Stamps foot and gets 
ready to fight. A voice at the right 
calls “Robert! Etta!” The Bogies cast 


off left, while the children run to their 


Etta (clinging to her mother)—Oh! 
Mother, don’t let them! 
Mother—Who? What? 

Etta—The Bogies. Don’t let them 


Mother—Bogies? I don’t see any. 
(They look all around.) 

Bob and Etta (dazedly)—Why, they 
are all gone. 


Etta—But Mother, we were naugh- 
ty— 

Bob (interrupting)—And lazy, too. 
We.played hooky from school because 
it was too warm. 

Mother—But there wasn’t any school 
this afternoon. (Bob and Etta open 
their eyes in surprise.) The children 
were dismissed because of the heat. 
(As they fully comprehend the situa- 
tion Bob and Etta look at each other, 
exclaiming “What luck!’’) 

Etta—But it serves us just right. 

Bob and Etta (crossing their hearts) 
—And we’re never going to play hooky 
again! Never! Never! NEVER! 
(Mother leads them off stage at left as 
curtain falls.) 


David Copperfield and His 
Aunt Betsy 
Adapted from the French by Ralph 


Townsend 


NOTE :—This playlet, which was inspired by 
the novel of Dickens, may be played by three 
children of from ten to fourteen years. The 
part of David Copperfield may be played by one 
of the smaller boys; it requires a careful in- 
terpretation and a variety of expression. Miss 
Betsy’s costume is that of an Englishwoman of 
1850: long skirt, ringlets, etc. She is a some- 
what eccentric,- but sympathetic character, like 
so many others created by Dickens. 


CHARACTERS 


Miss Betsy Trotwocd, an elderly Eng- 
lishwoman of somewhat ridiculous 
appearance. 

Janet, her maid. 

Little David Copperfield, ten years old. 


SETTING 


A small cosy living-room in an 
English cottage at Dover. When the 
curtain rises, Miss Trotwood is discov- 
ered sitting with her sewing in front 
of a window and looking out on the 
water. Janet is busy wiping off shelves 
and tabletops. 

THE PLAY 

Miss Betsy (gazing out of window) 
—Nothing but fog, fog and trouble! 
Ah! how different life would have been 
for me if my niece, Mrs. David Copper- 
field, had had the sense to have a girl 
baby. Did anybody ever hear of such 
a stupid thing? I should have been the 
child’s godmother. I should have 
brought her up. ; 

Janet—It’s no use to talk about it 
now, ma’am. We have to take some 
things just as they come. 
Miss Betsy—Never in the world! If 
I were to live a hundred years—a hun- 
dred years, Janet,—I would never see 
Mrs. Copperfield’s son! Never! 
Janet—I wonder how old he is now? 
Ten or eleven, isn’t he, ma’am? 
Miss Betsy—What is that to you, 
pray? (getting up to look out of win- 
dow) There! Just look at that! An- 
other little rascal tramping down the 
lawn! I suppose he has donkeys with 
him; they generally go together. Go 
drive him away at once. Where is my 
horsewhip? Get my horsewhip! 

(Exit Janet.) 
Miss Betsy—I must say there is no 
such thing as living in peace any more! 
Not during the season! All the time 
these simpletons of tourists have to go 
riding donkey back, one carrying the 
other. A fine appearance our village 
common is going to present! (looking 
out of window) Well, upon my word! 
What in the world is Janet doing? 
Why, she’s letting that boy into the 
garden! I can’t believe it! I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life! 
(hurrying to the door) You just wait! 
I'll garden you! 
(The door opens; Janet thrusts for- 
ward a ragged child, hatless and bare- 
footed. He looks quite wretched.) 
Miss Betsy—Go away! Go along! No 
boys here! 
David (in pleading tone)—If you 
please, ma’am— : 
Miss Betsy—Eh? What do you want 





Mother (laughing)—They truly are. 
You must have been dreaming. 











(Exit right.) 


I must hurry. Good-by. 
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David (falling on his knees)—If you 
please, ma’am, I’m your nephew! 

Miss Betsy—(overcome with sur- 
prise, falling into armchair)—Gracious 
heaven! 

David—I’m David Copperfield of 
Blunderstone, where you came _ the 
night I was born and saw my dear 
mama. _ I’ve been unhappy since she 
died. I’ve been slighted and taught 
nothing and put to work that’s unfit 
for me. So—so now—I’ve run away to 
you! ; 

Miss Betsy—Run away? Ah! if 
Betsy Trotwood, my little neice, had 
ever lived, she wouldn’t have run away! 

David—Please forgive me, ma’am! I 
was so unhappy! 

Miss Betsy—And how did you get 
from London to Dover? 

David—I walked. I walked all the 
way. I was robbed just after I set out. 
Then I had to sell all the clothing I 
could spare to buy bread. I first sold 
my jacket, then my waistcoat. 

Miss Betsy—And where did you 
sleep all this time? 

David—Anywhere I could, ma’am. 
I just don’t remember.—In ditches and 
mills— 

Janet—Poor little fellow! 

Miss Betsy—Silence, Janet! 

David—One evening I came to the 
boarding school I used to go to when 
mama was alive. I was so tired! I had 
tried to keep up until I got there. I 
thought I would not be so lonely and 
sad if I could be near my old school 
and that I might even find some of my 
old schoolmates there! Then I got 
close to the wall, just as close as I used 
to get to mama when I was a little boy. 
It was such a beautiful night, with the 
sky all full of stars! I could hear the 
boys playing in the schoolyard; and 
then, all of a sudden, the school-bell 
rang to call them to the dormitory,— 
just as it used to when I was there. I 
thought then how I was all alone—so 
close to them, but all alone. I was just 
like a’ beggar! (bursting into tears) 
Oh, Aunt! Aunt! 

(Miss Betsy rushes up to David, 
takes him in her arms, and puts him on 
a sofa.) 

Miss Betsy—Janet! He must be 
hungry! What is there to eat? 

Janet—Why, it’s rather, 
ma’am— 

Miss Betsy—What nonsense! Get 
him something to drink! 

(Janet brings a glass and bottles. 
Miss Betsy pours some of the contents 
of several bottles into his mouth. This 
pantomine is interspersed with ex- 
clamations.) 

Miss Betsy—Now go to sleep, David. 
You must be very tired. My traveiing 
rug, Janet! Where is my traveling rug? 
(Janet brings her the rug which she 
throws over David.) There! Now 
have a good nap! (coming to the front 
of stage), Now while he is sleeping, we 
shall have a chance to think. Oh, what 
a surprise this has given me! Janet, 
come here! (Janet comes up to her 
mistress.) Try to open your mind. 
Come, don’t pretend to be stupid! You 
know you can be wise enough when you 
want to be. Pay attention to what I 
Say. 

Janet—I’m listening, ma’am. 

Miss Betsy—Here’s my nephew, 
David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, 
who drops down here from a clear sky! 
Now what am I to do with him? 

Janet—Do with him? 

_Miss. Betsy—Yes, give me your ad- 
vice. 

Janet—Well, ma’am, if I were in 
your place, I’d— 

Miss Betsy—Yes, if you were in my 
place, you’d—Come, don’t be so slow! 

Janet—Well, I should wash him. 

Miss Betsy (triumphantly)—Wash 
him! .The very thing! What a good 
idea! And you must help me heat the 
bath, Come, Janet! 


late, 
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Teaching Melissa her “Piece” 
By Lillian Davidson 
CHARACTERS—Teacher and Melissa, 
a twelve-year-old pupil. 


ScENE—Backwoods schoolhouse, af- 
ter school is out. Teacher at desk, 


working. 
Teacher (as Melissa approaches, 
hands behind her)—Well, Melissa, 


what can I do for you? 

Melissa—Teacher, Maw wants you to 
hear me say my piece, afore I have to 
say it Friday. 

Teacher—Very well, Melissa, do you 
know it? 

Melissa—Yes mom, I know every 
word of it. 

Teacher—Very good. Now stand up 
straight and say it. 

Melissa—Shall I jist say the words, 
Teacher? 

Teacher—Why yes—of course. 

Melissa (very fast)—Days—saddest 
—year—woods—is—are— 

Teacher—Why Melissa, 
your piece, is it? 

Melissa—Yes, Teacher, them words 
is all in it, an’ I larned ever’ one of 
them, but I hain’t got ’em sorted out 
yet. But I know ’em all. 

Teacher—But that isn’t the right 
way to learn a piece. You ought to 
take one line at a time. Now you must 
begin and get the first line. Stand up 
nice and straight, and we will begin. 
The first line, now. 

Melissa (holding out the book she has 
been holding behind her)—Here’s the 
book, but I don’t know what the first 
line is. 

Teacher (pointing to page)—Is this 
the piece? 

‘Melissa—Yes mom. 

Teacher—Well, I'll read it to you, 
and you repeat it after me. (feads.) 
The melancholy days have come— 

Melissa—The melon colic days have 
come— 

Teacher—Not melon colic, Melissa,— 
melancholy. Do you know what melan- 
choly means? 

Melissa—You bet I know what melon 
colic means. I had it once. I eat a 
whole big one once, by myself—a regu- 
lar whopper it was—and oh, but I had 
terrible pains here! (Places hand on 
waist.) Maw said it was melon colic. 

Teacher—That will do, Melissa, 
about your pain. No doubt it was bad. 
Melancholy means sad. 

Melissa—Well, Teacher, I was plenty 
sad enough, I— 

Teacher—No doubt. 
get on with your piece. 
that first line again. 

(Melissa repeats line very fast; 
scratches shin with toe.) ; 

Teacher—Melissa, you speak too 
fast. What is the matter with your 
limb that you scratch it so? 

Melissa—You mean my leg, don’t 
you? Why—I don’t just know what 
does ail it. Can’t be jiggers—an’ we 
ain’t got any fleas since Pap put up 
the pig. She slept under the house and 
we had lots— 

Teacher—Never mind, we must get 
at this piece again. Now begin. 

(Melissa repeats line very loudly.) 

Teacher—That will never dé., That 
line should be repeated in a dreamy 
tone. Can’t you try it that way? 

Melissa—Teacher, I never do dream. 
But I do snore sometimes. Couldn’t I 
snore once or twice like this? (Re- 
peats the line, closes her eyes, and 
snores.) 

Teacher—My goodness, Melissa, that 
is awful. Can’t you imagine looking 
out of your window in the autumn and 
seeing the leaves falling, and feeling 
sad about it? You have no imagina- 
tion, I fear. 

Melissa—Yes, I had, Teacher. It 


that isn’t 


But we must 
Now repeat 





didn’t take much, but it left a scar. 
(Tries to push up sleeve.) 

Teacher—I fear, Melissa, that this 
piece is too long for you. It has several 
long stanzas. Could you find one that | 
is shorter? 

Melissa—Oh, I know a short piece 
about a dog. 

Teacher—Well, let me hear it. 

Melissa—I had a little dog an’ his 
name was Rover— 


Teacher (rising)—I~ hardly think 
that one would do, either. I think you 
had better get this one. Now, let’s try 
it just once more. Stand up straight 
and put your hands in a natural posi- 
tion. Try to speak sadly, if you can. 


Melissa (standing very straight, head 
thrown back, hands clasped tightly at 
her waist, and speaking in a whining 
tone) — The—melan—choly—days— 
have come. Is that sad enough for you, 
Teacher? 


Teacher (consulting watch)—I have 
no more time now, Melissa, but if you 
get this_you will have to practise it a 
great deal, I think. Here is your book. 
You had better practise your piece all 
the way home. You may go now. 


Melissa—All right, Teacher. But I 
know the first line all right, don’t I? 

(She goes out repeating, “The melon 
colic days’ve come—the melon colic 
days’ve come—” 


Don’t Tell Mary 


By Alice Jean Cleator 


(A dialogue for two boys—one representing a 
postmaster, and the other Farmer John Brown. 
They should be especially good speakers. As an 
introduction, and to work in more characters, 
several boys and girls may drop in to mail 
letters or buy stamps, but they should exit be- 
fore entrance of farmer.) 

Scene—Country post office. Postmas- 
ter is making quarterly reports on 
large sheets of paper, or stamping let- 
ters. There are mail sacks on floor, 
and a number of packages piled up on 
shelf or floor. Large calendar or pic- 
ture of a president hangs on rear wall. 
Table or dry goods boxes for counter. 
Post office boxes are easily made of 
light wood or pasteboard. Farmer 
Brown enters. 

Postmaster (pleasantly)—Morning, 
John. No letters for you to-day. 

Brown—Letters! Wait tell I ask for 
’em. Letters ain’t what I’m arter. It’s 
that package of Mary’s. Ain’t that 
package come yit? 

PRostmaster—Sorry, Jonn, no pack- 
age has come yet. 

Brown—Hain’t cdéme yit? 
package hain’t come yit! Wal, by 
cracky, that’s a pretty how-de-do. 
Mary’s been a-lookin’ fer that package 
these two weeks back, day after day 
hand-a-runnin’. I hate like a dog to go 
home an’ tell her ’tain’t come. I see 
thar’s a number of packages settin’ 
round in thar. 


Postmaster—Yes, but none’s yours. 
(Goes on with accounts or stamping.) 


Brown—See here, postmaster, ye 
wouldn’t mind readin’ off the names, 
would ye? Even a postmaster makes 
mistakes sometimes. Land, I remem- 
ber when Cy Potter run the post office. 
He up an’ delivered the wrong package, 
set of false teeth, ’twuz, to Mink 
Simons, that b’longed to Hen Johnson. 
Here Mink had been wearin’ ’em two 
weeks ’fore they found out the mistake. 
Mink thought somebody’d sent him a 
Christmas present. He hated like the 
old scratch to give ’em up. They was 
jest the fit. He and Hen ain’t been 
friends sense. 

Postmaster (still busy)—Those pack- 
ages aren’t for you, John. 

Brown—Wouldn’t mind readin’ the 
names, would ye? 

Postmaster (rising witn a sigh)— 
We’re not supposed to do it, but just to 
satisfy you, I’ll read a few. (Reads.) 


Mary’s 





“Josiah Hiltabiddle,” “Obadiah Mos- 
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“Andy Telyschak,” “Hank 
Farquharson.” Does that satisfy you? 
Brown—Wal, I couldn’t stan’ any 
more of them jaw-breakers, anyhow. 
Then Mary’s package ain’t come yit? 

Postmaster—No. I couldn’t tell you 
any more about it if I was to talk a 
year. Was it important? 

Brown—Yes, it’s important to me, 
fer ef it don’t come soon, I’ll have to 
take to the woods. Jerusalem, I ain’t 
to blame ef it ain’t come. I mailed the 
letter. I mailed it. St. Peter couldn’t 
’a’? done more. Yes siree, I mailed it 
right here in this post office. 

Postmaster—It may come _ to-mor- 
row, but your wife will be disappointed 
to-day. - 

Brown—Wal, ye ain’t any’ sorrier 
than what I be.’ I’m beset before an’ 
behind. It’s: “package” when I git 
home, an’ “package” when I leave. She 
wants that dress fer an R.A.D. er an 
A.R.D. er Thimble-Bee Society, or some 
sort of ding-a-ma-jig. I sent the letter 
—lemme see, three weeks come next 


colygo,” 





Monday. Yes, ’twuz the day I sold 
Molly an’ Pete, my eight-months-old 
Berkshires. _I put it right here in 


my coat pocket, took it out an’ mailed 
it. (Puts hand in pocket, pulls out let- 
ter.) Sufferin’ cats! Fer the love of 
Mike! Ef that don’t beat thunder an’ 
lightnin.’ (Puts hand to head.) 

Postmaster (rising in alarm)— 
What’s the matter, John? Are you 
sick? 

Brown—Sick? ¥ No, I wish to the 
land I was sick, er dead. That letter’s 
here yit. Never mailed it! Here’s a 
new how-de-do with Mary. (Hands 
over letter.) Here, take the blame 
thing. Send it out on fust mail. Hain’t 
there no way to git it there quicker? 

Postmaster—You could send it by 
special delivery. 

Brown—Special delivery? Now what 
be that? You don’t mean to say they’ll 
send a special train to take the letter? 

Postmaster—No, just a special deliv- 
ery stamp. It speeds up the delivery. 

Brown—Put ’er on, postmaster. Clap 
fer on. Don’t care ef it costs fifteen 
cents—wouldn’t mind payin’ twenty, ef 
it’ll only git thar. An’ see here, post- 
master (confidentially), I don’t want 
Mary to find this out. Ef she found 
out I didn’t mail that letter, one er 
t’other would hev to sue fer divorce. 
You see, Mary’s as good a woman as 
the next one, ef things go to suit, but 
it don’t take much to fetch on a 
streaked spell, an’ then she’s naggin’ as 
they make ’em. I wouldn’t hev her 
know this fer two of my best farms. 
You won’t tell, will ye? 

Postmaster (laughing)—Trust a 
postmaster to keep a secret. I’ve a 
thousand stowed away here (touches 
head), and I guess there’s room for 
yours too. 

Brown—Tell ye what I'll do Ef 
you'll keep mum I’ll fetch down five 
bushels of my best winesaps and spit- 
zenburgs—best apples ye ever bit teeth 
into. What’s more, I’il bring five bush- 
el every year to sort of bind the bar- 
gain. 

Postmaster (laughing, shakes hands 
with Brown)—Good for you, John. 
That’s worth keeping a secret for. 
Mum’s the word. 

Brown—All right, postmaster, all 
right. Whatever you say in this here 
post office, remember and don’t tell 
Mary. 


Very Perverse 
By Julia M. Martin 


If you show me the greatest attention 
I’m sure to desert you at once, 

If you care for me, quickly I leave you. 
Now, do you not think I’m a dunce? 


If you slight me, I cling to you fondly. 
’Tis under neglect I grow bold. 
You see, I’m a contrary fellow— 
My name is A Very Bad Cold. 
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Fishin’ 
By Ella Mary Hart 


A summer day, a rod and line, a dozen 
hooks or so, 

A can of bait—with all these things, 
guess where a boy would go! 

No other sport could equal it; and what 
more would you wish 

Than just to go to Riley’s pond to spend 
the day and fish? 


I like to sit upon the bank as quiet as 
can be, 

And watch the water smooth and still 
until a sign I see 

That means I have a bite, and then, 
of course, I pull the line, 

And catch a sunny or a whale—or may- 
be eight or nine. 


And sometimes I just like to roll my 
overalls up high, 

And take my shoes and stockings off 
and leave them where it’s dry, 
And wade into the water, and throw my 

line as far 
As I can throw, out where I know the 
bigger fishes are. 


There is no joy like fishin’ on a sunn 
summer’s day,— 

To take your rod and line and hook 
and pass the hours away, 

And think of only pleasant things, 
with all your worries gone— 

Say, get your old straw hat; I’m goin’ 
fishin’, boys, come on. 


The Flower 
By Evantha Caldwell 


There is a cheerful little flower— 
It grows in any soil— 

That every girl and boy may have 
Without expense or toil. 


Its presence jghtens labor, 
Its fragrance sweetens life; 

It puts an end to moodiness, 
And discontent and strife. 


If only you but cherish it, 
It fills the garden fast, 

And overruns the trellises 
And tops the wall at last,— 


Till people, passing, stop to smile 
And pluck a bloom or so; 

For sharing its sweet blossoms is 
One way to make it grow. 


And no one in the neighborhood 
Of such a place can mope; 

For the garden is a little heart, 
And the flower’s name is HOPE 


Yellow Things 
By Alice Richardson 


We have a yellow mother-cat 
With funny yellow eyes, 

Who waved her yellow tail at me, 
And said, “I’ve such a prize.” 


She led me to the yellow barn, 
And in the yellow straw 

There lay three yellow baby kits 
To play with.’ Whoop! Hurrah! 


After the Health Clinic 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


I’m glad that I am well and strong, 
And not like Jimmy Wilde. 

I heard the teacher say that he’s 
An under-nourished child. 


I’m glad my mother makes me eat 
The things she knows are best, 

Good bread and butter, mush and milk, 
And fruit and all the rest. 


Poor Jimmy never did like milk, 
Nor vegetables at all. 

His mother lets him have his way, 
And, my! He’s thin and small. 


I’m glad that I’ve been taught to mind, 
Not spoiled—like Jimmy Wilde. 

For, oh! how I should hate to be 

An under-nourished child. 








. Gardens 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 


Grandmother’s garden is very gay, 

With bright birds singing a roundelay 

Among the roses and _ hollyhocks, 

Butterflies over the four o’clocks, 

A winding path, and a white sun dial, 

And queer-faced pansies to make you 
smile, 


Grandfather’s garden is out behind, 

Seldom a blossom out there we find, 

But curly lettuce in rows quite 
straight, 

And new potatoes to fill your plate, 

With red tomatoes and fat green peas, 

And quite plain eatables such as these. 


Grandfather says that his plot is 
best,— 

For beans, potatoes, and all the rest 

Are just the things to make small boys 
grow. 

Grandmother laughs and says, ‘Yes, 
that’s so, 

But each is good in its own best way.” 

I’ve often heard my grandmother say, 

“Grandfather’s garden saves thrifty 
dimes, 

Grandmother’s stands for ‘Be-Happy’ 
times,” 


The Dewman 
By Alice Wise Remington 


The Dewman comes over the moun- 
tains so high, 
And over the desert sands. 
He comes to the garden where thirsty 
flowers wait 
And hold up their dusty leaf hands. 
The —_ uphold their pure hearts of 
gold, 
The white bunnies beg him for dew. 
Baby birds in their nests, hid beneath 
mother breasts, 
Twitter, “Give us a little taste, too.” 


He comes with a bagful of clear spark- 
ling drops, 
And sprinkles each oak and pine. 
The elves and the fairies each wait for 
their share, 
They Say) “Dainty dew-drops are 
e!’ 


The laddie and lass, as they romp on 
the grass, 
Say, “The Dewman is now passing 


It’s been so warm to-day, but at last 
we can play; 
-— Dewman, we thank you, good- 
y.” 


Waiting > 
By Louise Marshall Haynes 


They said the fairy in a shell 

Would whisper softly, and could tell 
The secrets that I wish to know: 

I pressed it to my ear, and oh! 

I heard the sound of waves that roar 
Upon the beach of Mermaids’ Shore! 
It did not tell me how to go— 

Just what I wanted most to know— 
But sea gulls surely know the way, 
And they must see the mermaids play. 
On white gulls’ wings I’d love to fly 
Above the foamy waves so high; 

On bubble-bells we’d stop to rest, 
And float upon a white-capped crest, 
And then we'd fly and fly still more 
Until we found the Mermaids’ Shore; 
And if it should be very far, 

The bright beams of the evening star 
Would make a golden path to show 
The very nicest way to go. 

Oh, white gull, on the shining sea, 
When will you come to carry me? 


Lost Hours 
By Sidney Dayre 


“T say good-night and go upstairs, 
And then undress and say my prayers 
Beside my bed, and then jump in it; 
And then—the very nextest minute— 
The morning sun comes in to peep 
At me. I s’pose I’ve been to sleep, 
But seems to me,” said little Ted, 
“Tt’s not worth while to go to bed.” 





Obedience 
By Susie M. Best 


When Mother says, “Do this er that,” 
I smilingly obey— 

I am not slow but prompt, you know, 
For that’s the better way. 


When teacher makes a little rule 
I never mean to break it, 

It seems to me that certainly 
Some reason made her make it. 


Our land has many laws, of course; 
If I obey them, then, 

It’s very clear I must appear 
A perfect citizen. 


The Difference 


My teacher doesn’t think I read 
So very ’special’ well, 

She’s always saying, ‘‘What was that 
Last word?” and makes me spell 

And then pronounce it after her 
As slow as slow can be. 

“You’d better take a little care,” 
That’s what she says to me, 

“Or else I’m really ’fraid you’ll find, 
Some one of these bright days, 

You’re way behind the primer class,” 
That’s what my teacher says. 


But when I’m at my grandpa’s house, 
He hands me out a book, 

And lets me choose a place to read; 
And then he’ll sit and look 

At me, and listen just as pleased,— 
I know it from his face; 

And when I read a great long word, 
He’ll say, ‘“‘Why, little Grace, 

You’ll have to teach our district school 
Some one of these bright days; 

Mother, you come and hear this child,” 
That’s what my grandpa says. 


One, Two, Three 


By Margaret Johnson 


One, two, three! 
A bonny boat I see; 

A silver boat, and all afloat 
Upon a rosy sea. 


One, two, three! 
The riddle tell to me. 

The moon afloat is the bonny boat, 
The sunset is the sea. 


High and Low 
By John B. Tabb 


A Boot and a Shoe and a Slipper 
Lived once in the cobbler’s row; 
But the Boot and the Shoe 
Would have nothing to do 
With the Slipper, because she was low. 


But the King and Queen and their 
daughter 
On the cobbler chanced to call; 
And as neither the Boot 
Nor the Shoe would suit, 
The Slipper went off to the ball. 





Lullaby 


By Eleanore Myers Jewett 


Flower-face, the day is ending, 

Soft the dewy night descending, 

In their little garden beds 

Flowers nod their sleepy heads. 

Says the wind about them creeping, 
“Little buds, you must be sleeping, 
Cuddle close in my embrace.” 

You, too, little Flower-face! 


Starry-eyes, the moon is rising, 

All the little stars surprising; 

From the velvet sky they peep, 
Misty-eyed and dim with sleep. 

Says the moonlight o’er them stream- 


ing: 

“Little stars, you should be dreaming, 
Slumber softly while I rise.” 

You, too, little Starry-eyes! 


Flower-face, the night is ringing 

Softly with a sound of singing, 

Little whispery lullabies 

Sung to you, my Starry-eyes. 

“Sleep!” from garden, grass and 
thicket 

Croon the katy-did and cricket. 

“Sleep!” sing voices near and far, 

“Sleep, my little Evening-star!” 


With Pen and Ink 
By Maude M. Grant 


Can you tell me why— 
For I can’t think— 

Why they won’t let me 
Use pen and ink? 


I can write with pencils, 
And crayons too, 
But with pen and ink 
I never do. 


And so I often 
Think and think, 
Why they won’t let me 
Write with ink. 


Daddy 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Sometimes my daddy is a bear, 

With awful growl and tumbled hair, 
Who chases us until we shriek 

And laugh so hard we cannot speak. 


Sometimes he plays he is a train 

To ride to town and back again; 

He jumps the track and off we go, 
On pillows soft and deep, you know. 


And a he romps he’s sometimes 
sti 

And tells us stories if he will; 

He knows of birds and trees and fish 

And tells about them when we wish. 


And though he laughs and loves to 
play 
He’s always taught us to obey; 


Through fun and frolic, peace and rest, 
I think I love my Daddy best. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us, Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your 
p ( who have in their memory the names 
It.is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


His Mother’s Song 


Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day, 

And now beside a rippling stream 
Upon the grass they lay. 

Tiring of games and idle jest 
As swept the hours along, 

They cried to one who mused apart, 
“Come, friend, give us a song.” 


“T fear I can not please,” he said; 
“The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.” 

“Sing one of those,” a rough voice cried. 
“There’s none but true men here; 

To every mother’s son of us 
A mother’s songs are dear.” 


Then sweetly rose the singer’s ‘voice 
Amid unwonted calm: 
“Am I a soldier of the Cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 
And shall I fear to own His cause?” 
The very stream was stilled, 
a that never throbbed with 
ear, 
With tender thoughts were filled. 


Ended the song, the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose, 
“Thanks to you all, my friends; good- 
night. 
God grant us sweet repose.” 
“Sing us one more,” the 
begged. 
The soldier bent his head, 
Then, glancing round, with smiling lips, 
“You'll join with me?” he said. 


captain 


“We'll sing that old familiar air 
Sweet as the bugle call, 

‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall.’ ” 

Ah, wondrous was the old tune’s spell, 
As on the soldiers sang; 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang. 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard; 
But, ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred, 
And up from many a bearded lip, 
In whispers soft and low, 
Rises the prayer that mother taught 
Her boy long years ago. 


The One-Legged Goose 


A wealthy gentleman in Herefordshire, 
Not troubled with an overplus of 
brains, 
Like many a worthy country squire, 
Whose craniums give them very lit- 
le pains, 
Lived quietly upon his own estate. 
He was a bachelor, but whether that 
Argues in favor of his understanding, 
Or militates against it, is a question 
That I would wish to have no hand in, 
But leave it to your cool digestion. 
He ne’er perplexed his pate 
With the affairs of state. 
But led a calm, domesticated life, 
Far from the noise of town and party 
strife. 
He loved to smoke his pipe with jovial 
souls, 
Prided himself upon his skill at bowls, 
At which he left his neighbors in the 
lurch; 
On Sundays, too, he always went to 
church 
(As should each penitential sinner). 
Took, during sermon-time, his usual 
snore, 
And gave his sixpence at the door, 
And then walked comfortably home 
to dinner. 


As there are many, I dare say, 
Who into such affairs. have never 
looked, 





I think I’d better mention, by the way, 
That dinners, ere they’re eaten, 
should be cooked! 
At least our squire’s were so before he 
took ’em, 
And consequently he’d a cook to cook 


em. 
Now, as I shall have work enough 
For this most gracious queen of kitch- 
en stuff, 
It may not be amiss to tell you that 
(Of lusty beauty quite a master- 
piece) 
This modern maid of Fat 
Surpassed the famous ancient dames 
of Greece. 


Of course, then, she had lovers plenty— 
Ay, that she had, sir, nearly twenty! 
But none did she so doat upon 

As our squire’s lusty gardener, John. 
It chanced one year, as almanacs can 


tell, j 

St. Michael’s day on Sunday fell; 

The squire, the night before, as was his 
use, 

Gave Peggy orders to procure a goose; 

Then went to church next morning 
cheerfully, 

And ordered dinner to be done by three. 

aia * spat two—the cloth was 
aid, 

Peggy the apple-sauce had made; 

The bird was done, and she for mas- 

ter wishing; 

When, lo! attracted by the luscious 


gale, 
And somewhat elevated with strong 


ale, 
John popped into the kitchen. 


“What, cookee, got a goose! Well, 
come, that’s nice! 

Faith, cookee, I should like to have 
a slice! 

And apple-sauce, too, there’s a darling, 
Peg! 

Do take a knife, and cut me off a leg.” 

“Cut off a leg! that would be pretty 


fun; 
What! serve it up to squire with only 


one? 

“Ay, to be sure; why, master durstn’t 
kill you; 

I’ll cut it off!”—“Adone, you fool! now 
will you?” 


What arguments he used, I cannot say; 

But love, whose sceptre’s all-command- 
ing sway 

Cookmaids, as well as countesses obey, 

Ordained it so, that, spite of all her 
reasoning, 

John stole the leg, with lots of sauce 
and seasoning. 

Though Peg, poor girl! 
vexed 

At this unlooked-for, sad disaster, 

She was not quite so much perplexed 

As you may think: she had been used 
to gull 

The squire, and knew the thickness of 
his skull; 

And consequently this conclusion fell,— 

She who could do a goose so well, 

Would not be troubled much to do her 

master. 


was rather 


Home came the squire to the moment 
true, 

‘And rang for dinner in a hurry; 
She browned the mutilated side anew, 
And put it on the table in a flurry. 

Soon as it met his eye, the squire 

Exclaimed with wonderment and ire, 

“Why, see here, what do you call this, 
Peg? 

Zounds, girl, where is the other leg?” 

Peg curtsied, and replied in modest 
tone, 

“An’t please you, sir, it never had but 

,? 


“Only one leg! where did you buy it, 
ray?” 

“At Farmer Grains’s, sir, across the 
way; 


And if to-night, sir, you will go along 
with me, 

I’ll pledge my life that you shall see 

A number of the farmer’s geese, 

Which, like this bird, have only one 


a-piece!”’ 

“Well, prove it, and that alters quite 
the case; 

But, if you don’t, mind you shall lose 
your place.” 


He ate his dinner, and began to doubt 


it, 
And grumbled most decidedly about it: 
The place was brown like all the rest, 
he saw; 
“Hang it, she surely never ate it raw!” 
Evening arrives, Peg puts -her bonnet 


on 
And with her master to the farm is 


gone; 
With expectation big, they softly creep 
Where Farmer Grains’s geese are fast 
asleep. 


Now to your recollection I would bring, 
That when these pretty creatures go 

to roost, 

They draw up one leg close beneath 
their wing, 

And stand upon the other, like a 

post! 

“There, sir,” cries Peg, “now pray, 
sir, cease your pother; 

There, sir, there’s one; and there, sir, is 
another!” 

“Pooh! nonsense! stuff!” exclaims the 
squire, “now look ye— 

St, St—there, now they’ve got on two 
legs, cookee,—” 

“Ay, sir,” cried Peg, “had you said 
that at home, 

Nor you, nor I, had cause to roam; 

But, recollect, sir, ere you think I’m 
beaten, 

You didn’t say St, St, to the one you’ve 
eaten!” 


J. R. Planche. 


“One, Two, Three!” 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half past three; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple-tree; 
And the game that they played I’ll tell 
you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were 
playing, 
Though you’d never have known it 
to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding, 
In guesses One, Two, Three! 


“You are in the china-closet!” 
He would cry, and laugh with glee— 





It wasn’t the china-closet; 
But he still had Two and Three. 


“You are up in Papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key!” 
And she said: “You are warm and 
warmer ; 
But you’re not quite right,” said she. 


“Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where Mamma’s things used to be— 
So it must be the clothes-press, Gran’- 
ma!” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her 
fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and 
wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was 
hiding, 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their 
places, 
Right under the maple-tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the lame little 
knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half past 
three. 
Henry Cuyler Bunner. 


A Psalm of Life 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they scem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and 
brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not Tike dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Henry W. Longfellow. 





A new collection of favorite verse. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 
eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Order from nearest point 





































































































Miniature Pictures for Class Use 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 24 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture, 



































































































































NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Makin 


Trial cite of 
to every child 


Teachers often have a difficult problem to solve in teaching 
their pupils right habits of cleanliness. It is easiest done by 
making the task pleasant, and in this the Palmolive Com- 
pany want to help you. 


Return the coupon, which appears in this advertisement, 
filled out with the number of children-in your room. We will 
send you trial size cakes of Palmolive—one for every child— 
for you to present with our compliments. A cake will last 
a child a week. 


Such a gift will tickle the kiddies and create an immediate 
and absorbing interest in being very clean. Hands and face 
will be washed just to see what kind of soap this is. 
olive itself will do the rest. 


For remember that all children love to play in water—bath- 
ing and wading is a joy and delight. Palmolive makes play 
of washing with its wonderful profuse, creamy lather which 
responds to the first touch of water and takes off the dirt 
without scrubbing. Even stubborn little boys are willing to 
keep clean because they like to use it. 


Add interest With the story of 
Palm and Olibe 


When you distribute these gift cakes tell the children some- 
thing of the story of the historic ingredients of Palmolive. 
How it is blended from the rare oils discovered 3,000 years 
ago in ancient Egypt. And that these same oils were used 
for cleansing by the warriors of Greece and Rome. 


Pretending that they are using these same oils on the banks 
of the Nile has an appeal to childish imaginations which will 
encourage more hand washing when combined with your 
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Cleanliness a Joy 
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Palmolive Soap 


in your room 


talks on hygiene and health cleanliness. Tell them why 
they must keep their hands clean, and encourage them to 
play while doing it. 


There’s a pledge card With each cake 


Distribute one of the pledge cards we supply with each 
cake and tell the child to have mother fill it out and return 
it to you. (It is made out in the familiar form of a report 
card and will be easily understood.) This will bring the 
matter to the mother’s attention and enlists‘ her sympathy 
and co-operation. When the cards are all returned please 
send them back to us. 


Mail the coupon now 


Fill it out and drop it in the mail tonight or tomorrow on 
your way to school. With the trial cakes for the children 


we will include two full-size cakes for yourself. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Toilet Articles 


a 
-” 


” 
ao” Fill out 
a and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE 
COMPANY 
Dept. No. 653 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


TE Bewe 2 ceccccs children in my room. 
~~ Send me that number of trial cakes of Palm- 
me” olive Soap and pledge cards. I will give them to my 
*” pupils, have the pledge cards signed and return to you. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








September Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 

T the beginning of the school 
A year, it is well to have in mind 

certain definite things to be ac- 
complished. It is the tendency of all 
te wish certain things were true, to 
talk about delightful possibilities, or 
censure others for the lack of needed 
or beautiful requisites. It is often- 
tinfes difficult actually to put into ef- 
fect the thing that is necessary to be 
done. 

There are .many altruistic needs 
waiting for a group of people who 
will set about and fulfill them. When 
Apple-Seed John sowed his bag of 
seeds along the wayside, he set an ex- 
ample to the world of love for the 
race,—anticipating the needs of fu- 
iure generations. 

It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that many states have passed 
laws or are considering laws in their 
legislatures for the protection of wild 
flowers. Maryland has a law that for- 
bids the plucking of any wild bloom or 
the removal of any plant without first 
securing the owner’s consent, and the 
penalty for violation is a fine up to 
$25. A Connecticut law protects the 
climbing fern, which is that state’s of- 
ficial “flower,” and the Rhode Island 
legislature has before it a bill to pro- 
tect ten species of wild flowers that 
are in danger of extinction. In Mich- 
igan, the trailing arbutus is becoming 
so much of a rarity that in a few 
years it will become extinct in this 
locality. It has been wiped out by 
people who were so eager to gather 
its fragrant blossoms that they up- 
rooted the plants. The trillium, or 
wood lily, too, is much less abundant 
than formerly. This showy and beau- 
tiful flower cannot be picked without 
killing the plant, for it has its single 
whorl of leaves directly beneath its 
blossom so that whoever picks the 
flower also picks the green leaves. 

As teachers, what shall we do to 
meet this situation? There is no one 
better fitted or more able to start a 
nation-wide movement for the protec- 
tion of wild flowers than teachers. 

Children should be taught that wild 
flowers were made to be seen and not 
plucked, that like all wild things to 
capture them is fatal, and that if left 
to bloom undisturbed their vision of 
beauty would gladden many eyes in- 
stead of a few, and there would be no 
danger of extinction. : 

An American studying in Paris 
lived in a tiny room overlooking a 
beautiful garden. In speaking to a 
friend, he often referred to it as 
his own. Finally, the friend, not able 
to control his curiosity any longer, 
said, “You speak of your beautiful 
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garden, where is it? How can you, 
living in a tiny room, possess a beau- 
tiful garden?” ‘Ah! my friend,” said 
the American, “I possess it with my 
eyes, for through the eyes, we possess 
the | great beauty of the world about 


us. 

Teach this truth of the higher 
thought of possession to the children 
and preserve the wild flowers to be 
possessed by future generations. 

How many of you teachers are 
classifying the wild flowers in the vi- 
cinity of your school buildings and 
mounting the specimens gathered for 
reference by the children? How many 
of you teachers have used the wild 
flowers for compositions in English, 
as subjects for reading lessons, oral 
language work, etc.? How many of 
you teachers have wild flower gardens 
on your school grounds? How many of 
you teachers have a chart of the wild 
flowers in your state? Won’t you 
write this department telling us what 
you have done to help preserve the 
wild flowers of your country and what 
your state is doing? 


Exchange 


Miss Dorothy V. Smith and pupils 
of Nashua, Iowa, R. R. No. 3, would 
like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any 
state of the Union, in Canada, the 
Philippines and Hawaiian Islands. 


The pupils of Miss Ruth Billings, 
Richville School, Shoreham Center, 
Vermont, wish to correspond with pu- 
pils of all grades from the first to the 
seventh in the western or southern 
states, also in Canada and Alaska. 

The fifth and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Olga Gaustad, River Falls, Wis- 
consin, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in the 
western and southern states, also in 
Alaska and the island possessions of 
the United States. 

The pupils of Miss I. A. Ward, 
Route 4, Lumpkin, Georgia, would like 
to correspond with pupils of all grades, 
except the first, in Alaska, Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, also in the 
western and northwestern states of 
the Union. 

Miss Leva Clarke and pupils of 
Nemaha, Nebraska, would like to cor- 
respond with the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. 

The pupils of the eighth grade lan- 
guage class of Miss Lillie Jennings, 
1056 M. Street, Fresno, California, 
would like to exchange letters with 
eighth grade pupils in the Philippine 
and Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, Can- 
ada and Australia. 

The third, fourth, sixth and eighth 
grade pupils of Mr. Fred D. Greenlee, 
Clarinda, Iowa, R. R. No. 6, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades of other schools in the 
United States, Alaska, the Philippine 
and Hawaiian Islands and Canada. 

The pupils of Miss Bertha Halliday, 
Cummings, California, would like to 
correspond with pupils in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades of schools in 
Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and South-America. 
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- Miss Irene Jaques and her pupils of 
Wilmington, New York, would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pu- 
pils of the third and fourth grades in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


The pupils of Miss Eileen M. Gal- 
lagher, Beemer, Nebraska, Route 1, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in the United States, Alaska, 
South America, Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico and any possessions of the 
United States. 


The fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
pupils of Mr. D. Robison, Winesap, 
Washington, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in the 
United States and Alaska. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of Miss Hilda E. Holm, 
Brooks, Wisconsin, Box 5, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states of the Union, 
also in the territorial possessions of 
the United States. 


The sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Marion Kelly, Byron 
Center, Michigan, Route 1, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states and in any for- 
cign country. 


Letters 
The First Day 


The first day of the opening of 
school is one that many teachers 
dread; especially those who are enter- 
ing upon their duties for the first 
time. The pupils are to be seated; 
their names are to be learned; the 
books, papers, and pencils, etc., are to 
be given out. While all these are be- 
ing done, because there has been no 
assignment of lessons, mischievous 
children are adding to the confusion 
by doing very much as they please. 
Such conditions are trying to the 
teacher and bad for the children. By 
a little preparedness it is possible to 
avoid all this and to have quiet and 
regular work done the first day. 

No matter whether you are to teach 
one grade or several, go to your school 
and get the lay of the room before the 
morning school is to begin. Write on 
the board an assignment for arith- 
metic work in each grade you are to 
handle. Be very definite in giving the 
page and numbers of examples. Ab- 
stract work is preferable and it should 
be something within easy reach of the 
children so no questions need be asked. 
Write easy assignments in language 
work also. See that arithmetics are 
ready for distribution, also paper and 
pencils. 

Go to the school early on the date 
of opening and make the acquaintance 
of the first pupils who come. Learn 
their names and use them in helping 
you after assembling. If you are not 
acquainted with your pupils let them 
seat themselves for the time being. 
Try to have the morning exercises 
brief but hearty. The first Psalm is 
full of good advice and children are 
always ready to sing America. Re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer. 

After these exercises number the 
children, if you do not know their 
names, after this manner: Aisle.1—1, 
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2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, etc.; Aisle 2—1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, etc., and so on until all are 
numbered. You can designate any pu- 
pil by aisle and number and the chil- 
dren will not have you at a disadvan- 
tage. Have ‘he two or three children 
whose names you know give out the 
arithmetics and pads and sharpened 
pencils. 

Refer to the assignment on the 
board. Say the lesson is for accuracy 
and stimulate competition by telling 
them you will see which aisle has the 
highest percentage of correct results. 
While the children are working quietly. 
pass a paper down each aisle asking 
each pupil to write his full name, his 
parent’s name, his age, and the date of 
his birth. Collect these and you will 
be able to write your enrollment page 
from them at your leisure. 

With these preliminaries attended 
to, you can now give your time to 
your class. Be sure to look over the 
arithmetic work by having pupils ex- 
change it and correct from answers 
written on board. Announce the win- 
ning aisle. Make your next assign- 
ment from your plan book which you 
have previously made out. By follow- 
ing such a program I have been able 
to go to my home feeling I had made 
a beginning on the first day of school. 
M. L. S., New Jersey. 


Mothers’ Clubs 


As soon as possible after school 
commences in the fall call a meeting 
of the mothers and ‘organize a club. 
Talk over the problems of the school, 
discussing the following points: 

Sanitation 

(a) Water, drinking cups = and 
closed water jar 

(b) Outbuildings ; 

(c) Light, ventilation, oiled floors 
to prevent dust 

(d) Playground 

(e) Proper sized seats 

(f) Heating of room, warm floors, 


etc. 
(g) Lunches, hot or cold 
Social Problems 
(a) Sunday school 
(b) Literature in homes 
(c) Social functions for young 


people 
(d) Clothes for poor children in 
neighborhood 
By such an organization much good 
can be done; besides, the mothers will 
have more confidence in your treat- 
ment of their children. You will not 
hesitate to go to the mothers concern- 
ing the failings of their children, for 
you are working in co-operation with 
them.—Mrs. P. BRUNER, Wyoming. 


September Sand Table 


Make a boys’ week-end camp in the 
woods. Use real turf and moss for 
covering over sand. Use _heavy- 
stemmed branches for trees; fill in 
with small twigs to give effect of un- 
derbrush.. Make a tent by placing two 
forked sticks about twelve inches 
apart. A pole about eleven inches 
long laid in the forks connects the 
sticks. A piece of old..canvas or mus- 
lin can be used for covering the poles. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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TYPE D-2 GRAFONOLA WITH PUSH- 
MOBILE AND EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
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For your School 


HE volume of tone, tone-con- 

trol, and tone quality of the 
Columbia Grafonola are not equalled 
by any other School Phonograph. 
The volume of tone is sufficient for 
any Auditorium, Classroom, Hall, 
or Gymnasium purpose. 

The design of the Grafonola har- 
monizes with the design of the Push- 
mobile, making it appear as a single 
unit. 

The Pushmobile has seven shelves, 
so that records may be classified as 
Band, Marches, Folk Dances, Songs, 
Music Appreciation, Stories, etc. 


The Pushmobile has double doors 
and is fitted with lock and key, thus 
protecting the records at all times. 

The Grafonola and Pushmobile are 
finished in either Oak or Mahogany, 
as may be desired, in order to har- 
monize with School Interiors. 

The Grafonola may be purchased 


separately if the School funds are not _ 


sufficient to purchase the entire School 
outfit. This School Grafonola model 
is equipped with the Columbia Non 
Set Automatic Stop. Invisible, built 
right into the motor, it operates on 
any record, short or long. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Push- 

mobile in your School-room on trial, without cost or obligation 

to you, that you may test every claim that has been made for 
this Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 








Teachers who are unable to secure 
these or any other school records from local 
Columbia dealers may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Gotham 
National Bank Bldg., New York City. 
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Send this coupon for literature 


! COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
] Educational Department 
] 1819 Broadway, New York City 
| Please send me the following literature : 
(Check subject desired) 

| Grafonola Catalog 0 
[ Band Accompaniment Records (] 

Educational Record List [] 
j Primary Records [1] 
Graded Outline 0 
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Use pegs and tent rope of cord to hold 
canvas out at bottom. 

Cut from a magazine pictures of 
boys in camping clothes, stand them 
about or have them lying on the grass 
under the trees. You can even make 
a hammock from a piece of cloth (or 
old knitted necktie) and some string. 
Place this between two of the trees. 
Of course an effect of fire must be had, 
to add realness to the camp.—FRIEDA 
CuMMINGS, West Virginia. 


“First-aid Kit” 


During my first year in school work 
I was constantly running up against 
splinters, bruises, cut fingers, and all 
the other small accidents that a child 
of seven to ten years could possibly 
have happen to him, and during that 
first year I found myself sadly un- 
prepared to take care of such acci- 
dents. I resolved, however, if I ever 
taught school again my first purchase 
would be a first-aid kit. 

The second year of school came and 
still I had no first-aid kit. I finally 
persuaded our janitor to make a small 
cabinet 18x26x6 for me. In this 
cabinet I placed bandages of different 
widths, and from old sheets I made 
triangular bandages which I put into 
the cabinet with the others. Adhesive 
tape, absorbent cotton, iodine, cam- 
phor, clove oil, ammonia, mentholatum, 
and peroxide followed the bandages. 
Now I can take care of my little people, 
and frequently those from other grades 
come to me for assistance. 

Not only has this been a kit for my 
own satisfaction, but a kit of ideas. 
Once every week I give my pupils an 
hour’s work in first aid. I have 
taught them the use of the different 
bandages, the necessity of cleanliness 
in caring for a wound, the dangers 
and possibilities of iodine, the preven- 
tion of infection, and last of all have 
overcome the fear that any small child 
has of a wound that bleeds. I find it 
a source of never-failing interest to 
them.—BEE PARKER, Ohio. 


Geography with Joy 

Across the front of my schoolroom 
between the two coatroom doors was a 
blackboard. Above this a blank space 
of wall seemed just the place for an at- 
tractive border of some kind. It was 
right in line with the children’s vision. 
Whatever I placed there should be in- 
structive as well as pretty to look at. 

In my school cupboard was a roll of 
dark green oatmeal wall paper. That 
made a lovely background. I cut the 
border just wide enough to reach the 
tops of the doors. This was about 
eighteen inches wide. The paper 
reached from door to door. I decided 
upon a series of borders, each repre- 
senting some country which the chil- 
dren would study about later. Hol- 
land, Japan, our own country when in- 
habited by Indians, the Arctic regions 
with their Eskimo people, were some 
of the most effective. 

The houses, windmills, dykes and 
canals of Holland were drawn directly 
on the border with colored blackboard 
chalk. This is soft and is easily used 
on the rough surface of the paper. 
Few designs or patterns of the build- 
ings are needed if they are repeated 
every few feet. Little skill as an art- 
ist is required, for virtually no per- 
spective is used. 

The children made the figures of 
the people that we used. Hecto- 
graphed copies of men, women, chil- 
dren, geese, cows, dogs with milk carts, 
were given to them to: be colored or 
they traced them from patterns which 
I made. They used colored crayons 
to tint them. I advised certain combi- 
nations of colors for the clothes and 
the results were good. When these 
were finished we pasted them about in 
groups or singly on the border. The 
finished effect was that of a busy bit 
of Holland, and from it the children 
learned many things about the cus- 
toms and appearance of this thrifty 
country. 

For Japan a background of the same 
oatmeal paper was used. Bamboo 
houses, picturesque bridges, stone lan- 
terns, and shadowy trees with the in- 
evitable Fujiyama in the distance I 
sketched in for a setting. The dainty 
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little Japanese figures the children col- 
ored. There were six or more different 
figures and when scattered about over 
the border the effect was good. For 
the Indian border trees and a few 
streams, and distant mountain peaks, 
formed a setting. Canoes, deer, and 
Indian figures in many postures were 
made by the children. 

White or light gray paper is better 
for the Arctic border. The Igloos may 
be sketched in,‘ as may the icebergs 
and slight hummocks of ice. Figures 
of Eskimos, polar bears, seals, wal- 
ruses, dogs with sleds, all are made by 
the children. For a teacher of orig- 
inality it is a simple matter to think 
of other borders equally attractive. 
The patterns for the figures may be 
taken from advertisements, or they 
may be adapted by the teacher from 
illustrations in school readers, stories 
or books of travel. Ideas for the build- 
ings and settings may also be taken 
from the same sources.—CLAUDIA FITz- 
GERALD, New York. 


Spelling and Multiplication Devices 


During September, while the moth- 
ers at home were busy with their fall 
canning, we in the second grade were 
showing our rapidly filling fruit cup- 
boards with justifiable housewifely 
pride. For a-drawing and construc- 
tion lesson we cut from rather heavy 
drawing paper a cupboard in outline. 
This was the back wall. The front 
was made by cutting a duplicate with 
the additional cutting of doors which 
might be opened and shut. The front 
was then pasted upon the back and 
four lines drawn to mark shelves. 

For each perfect spelling lesson I 
gave each child a small can of fruit 
of such size that five could be pasted 
upon each shelf. These cans I had 
cut from drawing paper, and had 
tinted to represent plums, peaches, and 
other varieties of fruit. Great enthus- 
iasm was shown in filling the cup- 
boards and the rivalry engendered in 
seeing who could “put up” the most 
fruit was an amusing duplication of 
similar zeal amongst the housekeep- 
ing mothers. 

The children enjoyed an excursion 
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o 
to Chicago (or any well-known city). 
They studied tables diligently to “earn 
enough money” to buy their tickets. 
When the game began, I passed up and 
down the aisles demanding the “price” 
of the tickets, e.g., 6x9, .and if the 
child could produce the “money” (i.e., 
the answer) immediately he was al- 
lowed to board the train which carried 
him to his first stop-over station, on 
one side of the room. I later asked the 
children ranged along this side of the 
room other mulitplication combinations 
chosen at random. If they answered 
at once they were allowed to board the 
train which carried them to another 
side of the room (i.e., to another junc- 
tion in their journey). Those who 
were halting in their replies were too 
slow to catch the train and had to 
wait for the next one. And so the 
game proceeded until all the walls or 
stop-over stations had been touched 
and at last the passengers boarded a 
train which took them to Chicago 
(their seats) where they were allowed 
to sit on the desks. To each child was 
given a “souvenir of the city.” To 
those arriving on the first train was 
given a gold Dennison star sticker; to 
those coming in on the second, a red 
star. Nothing was given to those 
reaching the city by slow trains.—G. 
M., lowa. 


Morning Exercises for Upper Grades 
DICTIONARY DRILL 


Place upon a table two large diction- 
aries. Explain to pupils that we are 
going to have a dictionary race, girls 
vs. boys or class vs. class. Choose one 
girl and one boy, each to stand at a dic- 
tionary. Pupils at seats have their own 
books. Teacher calls a word. If the 
girl finds the word first she reads the 
definition and scores one point for the 
girls’ side. Call two more pupils until 
about sixteen have been called. An- 
nounce beforehand how many you will 
call. The pupils at seats may try to 
find the words faster than the con- 
testants, or may watch to see which side 
wins. Call for such words as “hon- 
esty,” “success,” “business,” etc. Have 
the children spell the word icr the 
school before reading the definition. 
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INDIAN RELICS 


Ask the children to bring to school 
any Indian relics that they have. Fri- 
day morning arrange them, tagged with 
names of children who brought them, 
Allow the pupils to give the history of 
the various articles. Tell them that 
another Friday there will be a Japa- 
nese collection, and at some other time 
a collection of old-fashioned things 
used in colonial days, etc. Emphasis 
may be put upon the things that have 
been studied in the history or reader, 
There is something about a bit of work 
of this kind that interests the dullest 
pupil and gives the book a new meaning 
to him. It has quite an influence in 
binding together the home and the 
school and leads to a study of things 
even more important than the Indian 
relics or Japanese customs.—GERTRUDE 
F. CRANE, Nebraska. 


Teaching Direction 


The child who is the leader stands in 
any part of the room he chooses, and 
calls on a member of the class as fol- 
lows: “John, stand north of me.” If 
John does not know north, and stands 
west of the leader, the leader says, 
“Take your seat, John.” John does not 
like to be told to take his seat, especial- 
ly by a playmate, so he tries very hard 
not to miss the next time. 

It is considered an honor not to miss 

one direction during the game. As the 
leader is delighted to tell his playmates 
to take their seats, he will call more 
often on those who are not so familiar 
with direction. By changing leaders 
and their position, a new interest is 
added to the game. 
_ I have also used this device 1n teach- 
ing the names of the streets near the 
school and the homes of the children. 
The leader will say, “Mabel, I am 
standing on State Street. What is the 
first street north of me?” Mabel takes 
the position north of the leader and 
says, “I am standing on Broad Street.” 
The leader continues, “Grace, stand one 
square south of me.” Grace answers, 
“I am standing on Town Street,” and 
so the game continues. 

I find that my pupils become more 


‘ 


cause of this drill—AGNEs KING, Ohio. 


Building Africa in the Sand Table 


To many teachers, the study of Afri- 
ca is truly a “dark study of a dark 
continent,” but it need not be so any 
longer with the helps at our command. 
This is the plan I used for the study of 
Africa. The introductory lesson on 
Africa was a socialized recitation on 
ivory. The interest was stimulated by 
a discussion on piano keys and the ivory 
from which they are made. After a 
lively talk on piano keys, ivory toilet 
articles, etc., the children quite natural- 
ly asked “Where do they get this 
ivory?” “Is it expensive?” “How do 
they kill the elephants?” and many 
more queries along the same line. 

The next step was the showing of 
stereopticon slides of the elephants and 
piles of tusks, the African natives and 
other kindred subjects. After reading 
in geographical books, magazines and 
school texts, the fourth grade of the 
Training School became extremely in- 
terested in the Congo region with its 
elephants and ivory industry, the Nile 
and its remarkable inundation, the 
great waste land of the Sahara with its 
weird caravans moving along the sandy 
stretches, the oases, and finally the 
farms along the Nile, the natives, and 
the great dam of Assuan. 

After saturating themselves with all 
this information the pupils asked to 
build this scene in the sand pan. The 
work was assigned to different groups 
and they worked with the greatest zeal. 
The motivation of the whole study of 
Africa had really been the desire to 
make these things in the sand table. 
Our ‘sand table is about eight feet 
square. Along one side, the boys built 
the Nile River, putting in terraces of 
sand where the rapids are. Some o 
the girls constructed the little Egyptian 
houses out of clay and then built little 
clay fences as they are found separat- 
ing many of the farms along the Nile. 
Still others fashioned Egyptian people 
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Who Will Pay Them? 


Let the T.C.U. Help Bear the Burden 


What a herculean task—what a discouraging one—confronts the teacher, 
upon recovery, who was taken ill without adequate financial protection. 

The depressing mental effect caused by the avalanche of bills is suf- 
ficient to materially retard convalescence; while the painful process of 
digging out from under them, through many months, perhaps for years, 
seriously interferes with efficient work. 

How different is the situation of the Teacher who is T. C. U.-Protected. 
What a relief, when ill, to be free from Bill-Worries. What a help, when - 
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recovered, to start again without the dead weight of debt to carry. 


Accidents and Quarantine, Too 


For loss of time as a result of Accident or personal Quarantine, T. C. U. pays. 

No teacher can be perfectly sure that on leaving home in the morning she will re- 
turn safe and sound at night. 

During the nineteen months we were in the war 56,000 American Soldiers died in 
em gk during the same period 226,000 men, women and children were accidentally 
killed in the United States, while millions of others suffered injury. 

Everyone is exposed, many times a day, to a multitude of accidents--accidents at 
home, accidents of sport and recreation, travel accidents, and the thousand-and-one 
accidents interwoven into every activity of life. 


Read What T.C.U. Will Do For You 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you are HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20 per cent in- 
disabled by sickness or accident. (It pays crease in monthly sick benefits for two 


for days—weeks—or months—whether your 
salary continues or not; for injury, for twelve 
months from date of disability; for sickness that 
confines you to the house, for six months.) This 
will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, 
and other bills which come with sickness or in- 
juries. No benefits paid unless attended by phy- 
sician at least once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period 

of illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. This will 
pay your board while you get well and strong. 
You will not have to overtax your strength by 
returning to work before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addi- 

tion to other benefits after your policy has 
been maintained in continuous force for one 
year. ‘ 
Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney 


$ 2.00 
5.00 
10.00 
15.00 


Mastoiditis, Tetanus’ - 25.00- 
ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR 


months when you are confined in an es- 
tablished hospital. 


you will be paid $11.67 a week when 

you are quarantined, so that your sal- 
ary is stopped. This insures your income. 
Regular policy pays for quarantine after 
first week; special policy pays for one or 
more days of quarantine. 


you may elect within 10 days to receive 
the following instead of monthly in- 

demnity if you prefer: 

Broken Arm, above elbow 

Broken Arm, below elbow 

Broken Leg 

Broken Knee-cap 

Broken Collar-bone 

Dislocated Shoulder, 

Dislocated Ankle 

Dislocated Knee - - -- = 

Surgeon bills for minor accidents rot to exceed 


[™ pays for accidental loss of 
In the Annual Increase 
First Year for Five Years 
$1000.00 $100.00 
1000.00 
1000.00 
1000.00 
500.00 


Elbow or Wrist 


Insurance after 
Fifth Year 
$1500.00 
1500.00 
1500.00 
1500.00 
750.00 
750.00 
500.00 


Life 

Both hands 
Both feet 
Both eyes 
One hand 
One foot 500.00 
One eye 333.00 


TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Send the Coupon Today 
The T. C. U. is the one means by which losses of time can be distributed so 
that their weight will not crush individual teachers financially. 
Write us and find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders 
by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


630 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





FILL OUT, 
Cut off and Mail 
This Coupon 

for 
Information | ‘*s- 


LI, 


v 7 0 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 630 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


— (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Posed by May Alli- 
son, a Metro motion 
picture star, and en- 
thusiastic motorist. 
Miss Allison is one 
of many beautiful 
women “in pictures” 
who use and endorse 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream for proper 
care of the complex- 
ton. 











Cate 


Do hot sun and dusty wind play havoc 
with your complexion ? 


Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream in the fifty-cent or the 
one dollar size. 


You will find that its special thera- 
peutic property will soon sooth 
away redness and roughness, ban- 
ish slight imperfections— that its 
regular use will protect your skin 
from sun and wind, will keep your 
complexion as soft and clear as you 
have always hoped to have it. 





Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samples of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eider- 
down powder pad, 
and samples of our 
other leading Toilet- 
Aids, 


AN hour’s drive in the afternoon 

sun—a cloud of dust from an- 

“other car—a swift rush of wind as 
you speed down a hill—what hap- 
pens to your complexion ? 


You can protect your skin from the 
ravages of sun, dust and wind if 
you use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
regularly. Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream guards the skin against 
the coarsening effects of the ele- 
ments. More than that, it pre- 
serves the complexion, for Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that actually 
“tones up’’—revitalizes—the clog- 
ged, sluggish tissues of the skin. 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 
Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


my 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 
monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch ction Book. You can 


learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 
Easy Payments Bargain Offer 2aiiaseeiile 
COUPON 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save ¢ 0 up 0 nl 


to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 —-yPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
derful easy payment bargain ” 2476 Shipman Bldg., Montrose 
and Ravenswood A: i 


iently small that you will hardly notice them, 
oO iw, 
ffer now, so you can send ves., 

























while all the time you are paying, you will be 
enjoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine. 


9 . 
1 0 Days F ree Trial for and be sure of getting 
Send b ‘turn 1 Easy Pa: t 
Remember, you don’t even have to buy the Your Underwood at a big rf pier No. 2476 "of a standard Visible Writing 
machine unti you get it and have used it on saving and on our easy a inderwood. ‘is is not an order and does 
10 days free trial so that you can see for terms. obligate me to buy. 
ourself how Ad) and mony erantTs weites. : 
aclln'wilsot costes siseieeany. ACL ROWAOEAYT ame .....sssssssesssssseee inchiocieg 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 7 Stree or 
2476 Shipman Building, Montrose and CHICAGO ¢ DD, NOsccccvevsveevesevesecesscscssesesese 
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the National Education Associa- 

tion was held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 3d to 8th. The registered attend- 
ance was somewhat less .than 5000. 
This was the first meeting under the 
new delegate plan of representation 
and the larger part of the attendance, 
aside from the regularly accredited 
delegates, was from the states contig- 
uous to the place of meeting. While 
the attendance therefore was not as 
large as at some other meetings of the 


Tt fifty-ninth annual meeting of 








Miss Charl O. Williams 


M/88s WILLIAMS is the first county su- 
erintendent elected to the presidency 
of the N. E. A., and the fourth woman to 
hold that office. She is superintendent of 
the schools of Shelby County, Tennessee, 
and is one of the most efficient and highly 
aid county superintendents in the country. 
nder her leadership every teacher in 
Shelby County has b a ber of 
the County Association, the State District 
Association, the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. She is the only county superin- 
tendent in America whose teachers are 100 
per cent enrolled in all local, state, and 
national education organizations. Miss 
Williams was formerly a teacher in the 
First Normal School of T (Mem- 
qd phis). For many years she worked ear- 
nestly and efficiently for the betterment 
of rural schools. 


~ 

















Association, it was thoroughly repre- 
sentative and the gathering was a 
success in program, spirit and accom- 
plishment. This first meeting since the 
adoption of the delegate plan has 
proved the practicability of the new 
plan of organization. 


Addresses welcoming the Associa- 
tion to Des Moines were given by Gov- 
ernor Kendall, Mayor Barton, State 
Superintendent P. E. McClenahan, 
City Superintendent J. W. Studebaker, 
and Prof. S. M. Wallace, president of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association. 


Officers Elected 


Miss Charl O. Williams of Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected president for 1921- 
22. A sketch of Miss Williams’ activi- 
ties is given below her portrait. 


There were three ballots in the 
committee on nominations on a choice 
for president, Miss Olive M. Jones, 
school principal in New York City, and 
Cora ilson Stewart, of Kentucky, 
originator of Moonlight Schools and 
chairman of the National Illiteracy 
Commission, being the other candidates 
supported. The vote was unanimous 
for Miss Williams on the third ballot. 


Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, Cal., re- 
tiring president, was made ex-officio 
vice-president by the Association. 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair, a classroom 
teacher of Richmond, Va., was nomi- 
nated as treasurer. Vice-presidents 
were named as follows: E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, Oklahoma; P. J. Simmons, 
Idaho; J. A. C. Chandler, Virginia; 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, ecaely ; 
M. C. Lefler, Nebraska; Chas. B. 
Boyer, New Jersey; Olive Jones, New 

ork; oO. Engleman, Tllinois ; 





Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg, Cali- 
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The National Education Association 


fornia; Annie Webb Blanton, Texas; 
L. D. Coffman, Minnesota. 


Convention Notes 


The following paragraphs present in 
compact form some of the definite and 
significant impressions gathered at the 
convention, not only from the addresses 
but from the conversation of delegates 
and others in attendance. 


The feeling of personal relationship 
to the N. E. A. of every public school 
educator, from the teacher of the 
smallest one-room school to the su- 
perintendent of the largest state, ig 
keener than ever before in its history, 

The whole educational profession has 
awakened to the importance of “sell- 
ing” education to the public, and to its 
personal responsibility in helping to do 
this effectively. 

Educators are alive to the need of 
their having a definite understanding 
of the methods used for raising money 
for the support of education by taxa- 
tion and of the rightful share teachers 
should have in public funds. 


By their endorsement of the single 
salary schedule for elementary and 
high school teachers, educators at 
this convention showed their realiza- 
tion of the importance of the unity of 
education. 


In a statement made after her se- 
lection as president, Miss Williams 
said: “The N. E. A. can well afford 
to focus its attention for one year on 
problems. of ‘rural education. J sm 
very appreciative of the honor Which 
has been paid me. I feel that this is a 
special recognition of rural school in-* 
terests, considering the position which 
T hold. This recognition of county 
superintendents for the first time by 
the national association cannot fail to 
bring a large increase in membership 
of rural teachers to the association, 
In the same way, N. E. A. will give 
more attention to rural school prob- 
lems. The mutual benefits derived by 
both should be of great advantage to 
the United States.” 


The attitude of the teachers in re- 
gard to the establishment of a De- 
partment of Education, with a secre- 
tary in the President’s cabinet, was 
shown by the applause which greeted 
Hugh S. Magill, field secretary of the 
N. E. A., when he declared that need. 
“We are not opposed to a department 
of public welfare which has been ad- 
vocated by President Harding, but we 
are opposed to having education sub- 
merged in such a_department,” he 
said. 

P. P. Claxton, always so prominent 
and so popular on the programs as 
Commissioner of Education, appeared 
as ex-Commissioner, but received 
even more vigorous applause than usv- 
al when he was introduced to the as- 
sociation and spoke on “Some Objec- 
he Values of p> eo vonrer a He out- 
ined a program of requiring every pu- 
pil to finish the junior high school and 
said that that program would require 
three and a quarter billion dollars a 
year. He then told how the material 
benefits to be derived from such edu- 
cation would repay the nation. 

He said that health education has 
added ten years to the average Amer- 
ican life and prophesied that the next 
generation would see an equal increase. 
This increase represents a total of 1, 
000,000,000 years in the United States. 
His final contention was that any 
amount spent by the country for 
schools would be a good investment, for 
education is the one variable factor 
which determines a nation’s wealth. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The National Education Association 
in annual convention assembled pledges 
again its devoted loyalty to Americal 
institutions and ideals. We hold it as 
our first and most important duty to 
instill these a in the hearts 
and minds of those intrusted to our 
guidance. 

We recognize the mecessity for the 
further development of our America? 
P m of education. We look to our 

ederal Government for such sanction, 
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How I Earned $200 In My Summer Vacation 


‘ 


A personal experience 
By CORA LIVINGSTONE 


1108 Fell Avenue, Bloomington, Illinois 


myself the queéstion: 

*“Isn’t there some way I 
can earn or save more money??? 
Most women, I supjose, at 
some time in their lives are con- 
fronted by this same question. 
It had concerned me each year 
as summer approached, but last April I 
discovered such an easy, practical and 
delightful way to increase both my earn- 
ings and my savings, without interfering 
with my regular work, that I want other 
women and girls to know about it, too. 


Le: spring I was asking 


From girlhood, I had always wanted 
to be able to plan and make pretty, be- 
coming clothes. But I became a school 
teacher and never learned the things 
about dress that I needed and wanted 
so much to know. 


I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and 
was devoted to my work, but two things 
about it were problems—first, there was 
the long unsalaried summer, when I 
spent a good part of my year’s savings; 
second, a teacher simply must be well 
dressed, and I found good ready-to-wear 
clothes were so expensive that the rest 
of my income was needed to keep me 
presentable. 


You can understand my 
therefore, when I 


interest, 





Another woman brought me 
materials for four dresses for 
herself and three daughters and 
left the entire planning of the 
dresses to me. When I had 
worked out the patterns and 
gave her my ideas for the color 
schemes she said: ‘‘ Yes, I like 
them all very much. It is a delight to find 
someone who can help me plan our 
clothes.’’? I was really amazed to see how 
eager people are to patronize the kind 
of dressmakers who can help them plan 
their garments. 

I began my sewing for other people 
in June and during June, July and 
August I earned $200 besides making 
all my own clothing and doing some 
work without charge for relatives and 
friends. 

The Woman’s Institute kept me sup- 
plied with lessons and instructions on 
such a wide range of dressmaking de- 
tails that I was able at any time to turn 
to my books when in doubt, and solve 
any problem, whether it concerned a 
paper pattern, a fitted lining, harmony 
of color, embroidery stitches or the best 
method of doing any part of designing, 
fitting or finishing. 

After my school opened in September, 
I tried to keep free from outside engage- 
ments because I do a great amount of 
work and calling out- 
side of school hours. 





heard last spring of 
the wonderful success 
of women and girls 
in learning dressmak- 
ing in spare time, at 
home, through the 
Woman’s Institute. 
When I stopped to 
think what it would 
mean to me if I could 
make all kinds of 
dainty, becoming 
clothes for myself at 
substantial savings, 
and could earn money 
sewing for other 
people besides, I 
seized the opportunity 
at once and became 





My spare time eve- 
nings, however, went 
to making new clothes 
for myself and doing 
a little sewing for 
some of my friends 
and some of my best 
summer customers. 


« 


A woman with four 
daughters, who sup- 
plied me with con- 
siderable work during 
the summer, had sev- 
eral garments to be 
specially worked out 
and wanted me to de- 
sign them for her. I 


a member. 


I received my first 
lessons in April and 
the enthusiasm and 
confidence I gained 
through only two 
months’ study, April 
and May, led me to 
volunteer to sew for 
other people. When 
my school closed, I 
told everyone that I 
planned to sew all 
summer and that I 
would devote part of 
my time to outside 


This Book Tells the Story 


It is easy to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute, for this handsome sixty- 
four-page illustrated book, sent free, tells 
the whole story. It describes the plan of 
instruction service by which the Institute 
has become, in five years, the largest school 
for women in the world, with more than 
100,000 students of all ages, in city, 
town, and country everywhere. 

There are Institute members in every 
state—for example, 7,700 in New York; 
0 in Ohio; 4,200 in California. There 
are 6,000 in Canada and thousands scat- 
tered through 38 foreign countries. Each 
day 200 new members join. 

This book tells how you can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare time, at home, 
make your own clothes and dress better at 
less cost or prepare for independence and 
financial success in the dressmaking pro- 
fession. Your copy is waiting for you. Use 
the coupon or write for it today. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Scranton, Penna. 


take as much of this 
work as I can arrange 
to handle and now 
have two blouses and 
a dainty party dress 
for one of the girls. 


Then one dear old 
lady seemed so disap- 
pointed when I told 
her that I had almost 
no time for sewing, 
that I gave her every 
spare minute I had 
during one week, in- 
cluding all day Satur- 
day. She was very 
hard to fit, but thanks 


work, Dept. 32 W 





to the skill I had 








To my astonish- 
ment, work came in so 
fast almost at once that I was really 
frightened at the amount brought to me. 
A bride-to-be brought me three silk 
dresses and a white wash dress, and said 
they must be completed by July Ist, as 
she was going to Colorado on her honey- 
moon. I began her wedding dress one 
day at noon. Many people would have 
been discouraged, because it took most of 
the afternoon to cut out the dress. «But 
every part came out just right and the 
studying, planning and adapting firmly 
fixed the pattern in my mind so that I 
could cut out that dress now from memory. 


secured from my 
Woman’s Institute 
course, I had very little trouble. When 
her dress was finished, she was delighted 
with the result. I have still arfother dress 
and blouse to finish for her, but she seems 
so happy over finding someone who can 
please her that I am glad I can spare 
a little time to do it. By this outside 
work, I added sixty dollars to my month’s 
income in one month. 

Since September the sewing I have 
done for myself, during this school 
year, even at the most conservative 
estimate, has saved me _ considerably 
more than $100. And the clothes I 





“A bride-to-be brought me three silk dresses and a white wash dress, and said they 
must be completed by July 1st, as she was going to Colorado on her honeymoon.” 


have are really more distinctive and 
more satisfactory in every way than 
they would be had I bought them in the 
shops 

My studies have been a pleasure and 
an inspiration. Much of the drudgery 
of life is merely uncertainty. When 
we know how a thing should be done 
and why, tasks become pleasures. That 
is what the Woman’s Institute is doing 
for its students—transforming tasks 
into pleasures. My course has given 
me ample proof that any woman can 
learn through the Woman’s Institute, 
how to clothe herself at a mere frac- 
tion of what her clothes would cost if 
bought in the regular way, and how to 
make money sewing for other people 
besides. 

As I think of it now, I have not only 
learned to make all my own clothes at 
a saving of $100 or more each year, but 
I really now have two professions. I can 
make a good income during summer 
vacations and I can take up dressmaking 
as a business the year round and have a 
shop of my own if I ever want to leave 
my teaching. And I have learned all this 
in spare time right at home. 

Yes, I consider the money I spent on 
my Woman’s Institute course the very 
best investment I ever made. 


More than 125,000 women and girls 
in city, town, and country have proved 
that you can easily and quickly learn 
through the Woman’s Institute, in your 
own home during spare time, to make 
stylish, becoming clothes and hats for 
yourself, your family, and others, at less 
than half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
Decause all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or 
as little time to the course as you desire 
and just when it is convenient. 


Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, girls at home 
and in school, and girls in stores, shops 
and offices. They are of all ages from 
fifteen to sixty years. The majority live 
in the United States, but there are hun- 


dreds in foreign countries—all learning 
dressmaking or millinery right in their 
own homes just as successfully as if they 
were together in a classroom. 

The Institute courses are practical, 
fascinating, and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and seams, 
taking nothing for granted, and proceed 
by logical steps until you can design and 
completely make even the most elaborate 
coats. and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns. 
or to use tissue-paper patterns, how to 
cut, fit and finish garments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress-—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of women; 
how to design and create original dresses, 
how to copy garments you see in shop 
windows, on the street, or in the fashion 
magazines, or how to adapt and combine 
features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students, with absolutely 
no other preparation, have opened up 
shops of their own and enjoy large in- 
comes and independence as professional 
dressmakers and milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what. 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon be- 
low and you will receive without obli- 
gation, the full story of this great school 
which has brought to women and girls all 
over the world the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent’ in a successful business. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 32-W, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 


‘marked below: 


] Home Dressmaking C] Millinery 
[) Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 


Name. 
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(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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The Keystone System 
for 


Visual Education 





Enables the teacher to illustrate each day’s 
lesson. 


Six hundred stereographs and lantern slides 
| arranged to fit school needs, and conven- 
|» jently indexed. 





Write us and one of our representatives will 
demonstrate--in your classroom--the prac- 
tical use of this system. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. N., MEADVILLE, PENNA. 





The Keystone View Company has purchased the stereoscopic 
and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood. 













































Laboratory Furniture 
For the Better Schools 
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VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
Smith, Rea, Lovitt & Senter, Architects 
Equipped with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


Every School in America---large or small---old or new---that is attempting 
to teach the sciences should have proper Laboratory Equipment. 


Every Teacher familiar with Laboratory Furniture knows the premier 
standing of 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Educational Executives who-are considering installation of new equipment for the teaching 


of Agriculture, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Domestic Science or Art, Biology, Manual Train- 
ing, Electricity or Physiography should have a copy of the Kewaunee book. Just ask for it. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce: 


100 Lincoln Street, CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. Tercaae, Camas 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSASCITY ATLANTA ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HOUSTON LITTLEROCK LOSANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY DENVER SPOKANE 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


PHOENIX COLUMBUS 
JACKSON, MISS. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


encouragement and leadership in edu- 
cation in co-operation with the states 
as will make possible the realization 
of our National ideals. 

We pledge our continued support to 
the program of service for which this 
Association has stood and seek to en- 
list the co-operation of all organiza- 
tions and individuals who hope through 
education to develop the highest type 
of American citizenship. . 

As representatives of the organized 
teaching profession of the United 
States, we pledge our support to the 
following principles and _ earnestly 
solicit the co-operation of all friends 
of education in the carrying forward 
of this program. 

. We recognize as fundamental to 
the development of an efficient school 
system the requirement that there 
shall be a well educated and profes- 
sionally trained teacher in every Amer- 
ican classroom. 

. We urge that increased facili- 
ties be provided for the training of 
teachers, and that the rewards of 
teaching and the recognition of the 
profession in the public service be de- 
veloped in such manner as will attract 
and hold the most competent young 
men and young women to our profes- 
sion, 

3.- We strongly recommend that 
those teachers who have proved them- 
selves competent be made secure in 
their positions by laws establishing 
their tenure during the period of ef- 
ficient service, and that adequate re- 
tirement laws be enacted in order to 
provide for those whose efficiency is 
lowered by age or physical disability. 

4. We urge the adoption of a sin- 
gle salary schedule for all teachers in 
elementary and in high schools, deter- 
mined upon the basis of education, pro- 
fessional training and successful ex- 
perience. 

5. We call attention to the failure 
to provide an adequate program of ed- 
ucation for the children living in the 
rural areas of our country, and we 
urge that the educational opportunities 
provided for children in rural America 
be made equivalent to those offered to 
children in the most favored urban 
communities and to this end we rec- 
ommend that larger units of taxation 
and administration than the ordinary 
school district be adopted, such as the 
township or town, or the county. 

6. We call attention to the fact 
that it is impossible to carry forward 
an American program of education 
without greater financial support than 
is now available. We call to the at- 
tention of the American people the 
fact that wise expenditures for schools 
are not to be thought of as gifts in aid 
of a worthy charity, but rather as an 
investment which will pay higher 
dividends than any other type of pub- 
lic expenditure. We recognize the 
necessity for larger state distributive 
funds in aid of the public schools in 
order that the American ideal of 
equalizing the burden of support and 
the opportunities for education be 
realized throughout our common- 
wealths. 

7. We recognize the distinction be- 
tween the lay control of education and 
the professional administration of our 
schools. We believe that the highest 
type of professional service in the of- 
fices of state superintendent or state 
commissioner of education, county su- 
perintendent of schools and city su- 
perintendent of schools can be secured 
by the selection of all such adminis- 
trative officers by lay boards of educa- 
tion elected by the people. 

8. We gratefully acknowledge the 
co-operation of other great national or- 
ganizations in the development and 
promotion of an American program 
of education. 

9. We are glad to co-operate with 
the American Legion in the establish- 
ment of a universal requirement of 
English as the only basic language of 
instruction in all schools, public, pri- 
vate and parochial, and we commend 
heartily their demand that thorough- 
going instruction in American History 
and Civics be required of all students 
for graduation from elementary and 
from secondary schools. We welcome 





(Continued on page 77) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 66) 


and stood them among the farms. One 
group of boys built the desert, with its 
rolling topography due to’ the drifts 
and dunes caused by the sand storms 
of the Sahara. And how. delighted the 
children were in making the camels 
with their Arabian riders. Some car- 
ried great burdens on their backs, 
These too were made of clay and plas- 
ticene. The oasis was easily arranged 
by making a depression in the sand and 
placing in it a piece of mirror. Inq 
narrow rim around the oasis we plant- 
ed grass seed and kept it watered until 
in a short time it came up green and 
fresh and added a most realistic touch 
to the one fertile spot of the desert, 
Of course palm trees added to the 
beauty of both the oasis and the banks 
of the Nile. 

The trees, made of twigs about a 
half-inch in diameter, were wrapped 
in dull orange raffia. The foliage was 
made of palm-green crepe paper 
fringed and twisted at the top of the 
twig to the depth of about four inches, 
The trees were placed in various group- 
ings of two’s, three’s, and four’s. Un- 
der the trees here and there was a cam- 
el lying on the sand with the owner 
by its side. 

In another corner of the table we 
built the Congo region and utilized the 
elephants in which the children had be- 
come so interested. From clay the boys 
fashioned very realistic elephants, 
many of which were carrying burdens 
of tusks to a shipping point. The tusks 
were made of clay, hardened and col- 
ored with white chalk. Foliage of palm 
trees and underbrush cut from dark 
green mounting paper represented the 
jungle setting. In one corner of the 
table and near the Nile three large clay 
pyramids and the Sphinx completed the 
story of Africa in a way most iuterest- 
ing to the children. By studying Afri- 
ca in some such fashion as this, you 
can make it fully as rich in content as 
the other continents.—ELIZABETH S&S. 
DENEHIE, Indiana. 


New Uses for Parquetry Papers 


Last year I bought a set of number 
cards which had the addition combina- 
tions in red figures on one side, and on 
the other side objects, as “Four pears 
plus one pear equals—.” The pupils 
supplied the answers. This year, in- 
stead of buying a set of cards, I made 
one. I took sheets of white drawing 
paper, six by nine, and I also bought a 
box of ungummed ‘parquetry papers, 
one thousand pieces, assorted colors and 
shapes. These I arranged in attractive 
designs and pasted on the drawing pa- 
per, as “Three red balls times two red 
balls.” The times, plus, and minus 
signs I cut from colored paper, pasting 
between the designs. By making my 
own cards I have not only the addition 
combinations, but the subtraction and 
multiplication combinations as well. 

I brought large-print magazines to 
school, taking the pages out, and giving 
each child a page. Then I wrote on 
the board the name of a phonic family, 
as ake, an, e, tr, ete. The children 
looked for words containing a represen- 
tative of the family, drew a line under- 
neath, and afterward counted how 
many words they found, marking the 
total on the margin. The pupils se- 
curing the most words have their names 
placed on the blackboard. 

I also paste different shapes of par- 
quetry papers on cardboard. Then I 
write families on these cards, as in, an, 
ar, arn, ook, ou, etc., putting six differ- 
ent colored cards in an envelope. I 
give each child an envelope and have 
him search in his reading lesson for 
the words containing these families. 
Each envelope contains a different set 
of families, so that I can give them out 
over and over. After a pupil has found 
a word, it is written on paper and 
numbered. Afterward I go down the 
aisles and ask each pupil to tell me the 
name of one of his families. At other 
times we spell words individually from 
the papers.—A. M. GRUNDEN, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 





(Continued on page 83) 
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Your NATIONAL Style Book is Now Ready FREE 


The 
‘* NATIONAL” 
Policy 

Always to please 
the customer 
Your money 
back if you 

want it 
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Why Not Give the Kiddies 


a Comfortable Seat Too? 


At Last a Kindergarten Chair that 
is Comfortable and Substantial 


























Ge “EMPIRE” 


Hygienic back, box seat, no stretchers to break, legs 


flared to prevent tipping over. Write us for prices, 
also circulars on ‘‘ Empire” Movable Desks, Tablet 
Arm and Portable Folding Chairs. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Empire Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Free for the Asking 


A True Story About Animals 
WE have prepared, especi- 


ally for school teachers, 
a booklet on the animal in- 
dustry of the great agricultural 
state of Nebraska. It it il- 
lustrated by photographs of 
actual scenes on the farms and 
in the stockyards, and contains 
a fund of valuable and abso- 


lutely authentic information. 


Of Value To Every Teacher 


This booklet, written by Miss Ella Knight, Teacher of Com- 
mercial Geography, Saunders School, Omaha, Neb., is in- 
tended to create a greater interest in the study of animal in- 
dustry, and should prove helpful in your classes. You will 
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There is a copy for you. 
Fill out the coupon and mail to-day. 
obligation whatever on your part. 


CHAMBER or COMMERCE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Rural School and Community 


MAKING RURAL LIFE ATTRACTIVE TO 
YOUNG CANADIANS 
(Continued from page 42) 


boys and girls were thrilled at the pos- 
sibilities opened up to them. when they 
realized what the eradication of them 
meant. We found that a display of 
named specimens of every variety 
known to us in the province, together 
with a history of the mischief they can 
do and advice as to the best means of 
uprooting them, constituted one of our 
most popular talks. We have since 
heard of children’s carrying on many 
active campaigns of weed eradication 
based on scientific knowledge. Much 
patient work is being done by the more 
studious of our young people who have 
been taught to appreciate the increased 
value of a crop grown on clean land. 

“These clubs serve two purposes. 
They open up an interesting field of 
research to the boys and girls, and 
they offer a fine scope for service on 
their part to the province. The results 
may be far-reaching.” 

As the work among the farm boys 
and girls progresses, it is increasingly 
evident that the 950 young people who 
form the junior branch of the United 
Farmers’ movement in Alberta desire 
that their organization shall stand for 
their motto, “Equity,’’ which requires 
equality and fairness in all relations 
and circumstances, and that this atti- 
tude shall be supported by their watch- 
word, “Service.” 


School Garden—or Reform- 
atory? 
(Continued from page 23) 
what chance had he in the world of 
labor and industry? Quite by accident 
the father of this boy obtained a seed 
of the Hercules Gourd or Guinea Bean. 
With the help of the children a fine 
showing of vegetables was made dur- 
ing the summer, and when State Fair 
time came a bean weighing 16 pounds 
and a plate of grapes were exhibited 
by this family through the school gar- 
den organization. The boy showed re- 
markable skill and taste in arranging 
his exhibit, cutting long stems and 
leaves and vines with the fruit and 
placing the different-colored grapes 
with their leaves on a platter exactly 
the right size, color and shape. No- 
body had ever credited him with an eye 
for beauty before. Being permitted, 
as a special favor, to ride on the truck 
that conveyed the school exhibit to the 
Fair Grounds, he displayed the great- 
est interest in the things and care for 
their safety. He finished the eighth 
grade last June, and had his summer’s 
garden well under way. In getting a 
job he will realize that there is some- 
thing worth striving for beyond being 
the heartiest smoker, fighter, and 
loafer in the shop. 
Another boy, twelve years old, who 
had been noted as a window breaker 
and general disturber of the neighbor- 
hood peace, on finding that plants have 
enemies, became a notable extermi- 
nator of injurious insects and weeds. 
In order to make him forget a particu- 
larly ugly mood he was called in to 
make blueprints of some of the com- 
monest garden pests. The appear- 
ance in clear blue and white of deli- 
cate traceries of leaves, blossoms and 
seed vessels seemed a miracle to him. 
In fact, he was astonished into such 
kindly feeling that sulks and scowls 
were driven away, for the time being, 
at léast. Besides, the work was really 
creditable and appealed to his pride 
upon exhibition. 
Thus could be cited case after case 
where the hard work of digging and 
planting and weeding has worked off 
stubborn spells and temper and put a 
boy in the mood to tackle arithmetic 
and composition—especially when the 
latter gave accounts of his achieve- 
ments in the garden line. 

Arranging bouquets, putting blos« 
soms in vases, and caring for delicate 
young plants is work allotted to girls 
who need to be taken out of them- 
selves, Many a naughty fit of impu- 
dence has been weeded out while a 

















child worked over sweet fern and shep- 
herd’s purse. Many a stubborn mood 
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Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 


Book Il1I—For Third Grade ol SUNS. 
Book IV—For Fourth Crade } 16 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 
per dozen 


Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book ViiI—For Eighth Grade} ,212-0° , 
in timp clotheovers, 24 Cemts per copy. 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 

(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











The series of Graded Language and Com- 
Position is now complete, including the vol-' 
ume for teachers’ use combining the work in 
the First and Second Grades. The combined 
volume contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for 
telling and reproduction, and other valuable 
material for Language teaching in these 
grades. The suggestions and the material 
are the result of the schoolroom experience 
of practical teachers and can be easily 
understood and successfully applied. 

The books comprising the Graded Language 
and Composition series have met with in- 
stant favor wherever they have been used. 
They appeal especially to the pupils because 
they are small and convenient to handle and 
because they present the subject of Language 
in an attractive and interesting manner. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

“*Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. ° 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and mposition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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e On the foot of Caesar was laced the 

“0 ancestor of the modern boot. Laced! 

= Science hasn’t yet invented any better method for doing ’that 

7 important work. It is remarkable how some simple methods 

= stand the test of time. Since its invention, more than a third 

3 of a century ago, the Mimeograph method has remained un- 
eS changed—its application only has been modified and improved. 
- It has stood the test of time because it is the simplest, quickest, and least 
ie. 7 expensive way of doing important work. Five thousand perfect duplicates of a 
nade typewritten sheet is its habitual hourly output—forty thousand and more a 
- day. And by the use of the new dermatype stencil, diagrams, plans, maps, charts, 
rad. etc., may be as easily and quickly duplicated—on the typewritten sheet if desired. 
coke Private printing! Low cost printing! Let us show you why the Mimeograph is 
aie the most widely used duplicating device in the world. Ask for interesting catalog 
= “U-8” and full particulars from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Gym Instructors like this New Paul Jones 


Two-In-One Middy 


STRAIGHT regulation gym middy —as long and 
A roomy as you require your pupils’ blouses to be—yet 

readily convertible into the smart cuff-bottomed blouse 
they like so much for general wear! Just rolling up the gym 
middy a couple of times around the bottom, unsnapping the 
tabs on the inner seams and buttoning them together in the 
back works the transformation. 

The Two-In-One, the very newest idea in middies is an 
exclusive Paul Jones model. In all white, or white with red, 
cadet or navy collar and cuffs. Guaranteed fast colors ; 
superior workmanship ; finest materials. 

There are also smart Paul Jones flannel middies in scarlet, _ 
navy, cadet, Kelly green, red, rose, Harding blue and gold. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with the Paul Jones 
model that you wish, write to us and we will send you our at- 
tractive style book and tell you where your order can be filled. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 








The Paul Jones Two- 

In-One, with long 

sleeves and braided 

collar, retails at 

$2.25; with short 

sleeves and plain col- 
lar, at $2. 


PAUL JONES MIDDIES 
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education everywhere. 


Tell us your requirements. Full infor- 
mation will follow, without obligation. 
Book AL151 will also interest you. Ask for it. 


Pu) ae 208-224 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 


—§—..— - —- 
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Cafeterias 
Where Wholesome Food Develops Vigorous 
‘Bodies and Stimulates Growing Minds 


Albert Pick & Company Cafeterias, 
efficient and economical, are aiding 
We provide 
everything or anything, complete equip- 
ment or smallest supply item, at low 
prices, insuring economy and efficiency. 


atBERT PICK=COMPAny 3 
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has worn itself out during the gather- 
ing and hulling of enough lima beans 
to fill a quart measure. In these cases 
the wise teacher sa$s nothing at all 
about the offence, but-talks pleasantly 
about other things—about the vege- 
tables; or perhaps she tells some story 
or anecdote that sinks in before the 
child realizes what is happening. Many 
people unkindly talk about the lazy 
farmers and the outrageous prices they 
charge. No child who has ever labored 
in a garden, stooping and bending in 
the sun and heat, bewailing too much 
rain on early crops, or prolonged 
drought on late ones, can fail to feel 
sympathy with those who constantly 
labor under uncertain. conditions. 
Anyone who will observe the effect of 
gardening—how it broadens human 
sympathy and touches every point of 
group consciousness—will realize how 
important a place it holds (or should 
hold) among elementary school activ- 
ities. 


Thoughtful Reading Lessons 
(Continued from page 25) 
Lesson V 


DEvIcE II— 

The printed. cards which the children 
had seen but had not used were placed 
on the blackboard ledge matched up 
with the words on the chart, again 
associating the word with the ‘original 
idea; then this device with which many 
teachers are familiar was used. 

Teacher wrote a word on the black- 
board, but erased. it immediately. The 
children found it among’ the «cards, 
held it up to the class and ‘pronounced. 
If correct, the children said so, if not, 
they objected. This device still puts 
responsibility upon the entire class and 
is one step harder than the one used in 
Lesson IV. It calls for quick obser- 
vation and memory. 


Lesson VI 


To test the children’s ability to rec- 
ognize these words in other situations, 
and also to teach them to infer what 
an unfamiliar word in a_ sentence 
might be, sentences were written on 
the board in this way. 


I - a cart. 

Can you a cart? 

My cart had wheels. 

Has cart wheels? 

If you were a you could 
ride in my cart. 

Would you to? ete. 


Each sentence was exposed for an 
instant, the curtain drawn, and the 
children read the complete thought 
supplying the missing word from infer- 
ence. As the children gave correct or 
possible words for the ones omitted 
they were written above the line in 
yellow chalk. Different children read 
all the sentences. We used this method 
often as it teaches children to attack 
difficult words by context rather than 
from form, thus making them think of 
the meaning of what they are reading. 
If the children get along fast, lessons 
V and VI might be combined. One 
would not want to draw the lessons out 
if. the interest were lagging. Catch 
the children’s enthusiasm and let it 
carry the lessons; this is preferable to 
supplying artificial motives. Do a 
thing thoroughly and effectively but do 
not continue when you see the child 
has worn out a project and has noth- 
ing in mind that he wants to do. 


. Lesson VII 

The chart, accompanied by all who 
could read every word on it, was taken 
into the second grade. They were told 
to read through and answer something 
we had asked them in the story. This 
was a correlated, motivated language 
lesson for both groups. The second 
graders read silently first and told us 
they would if they were brownies and 
small enough. They explained just 
how they would ride, some steering 
with the handle as they were being 
pushed, or coasting, others being 
drawn by their sisters or brothers, 

When we returned we told the “A” 
class what the children had said and 
how much fun we all had had with our 
story. 
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“How |! 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


Ole 
Per 
Copy 


Ge 
per 
Copy 


AL ILROOM DEVICES 
THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED AND 
* PROVED SUCCESSPUL 


LF CL £ AAOSS 

















ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover tocover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote  school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of 2 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment, £ 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the -teacher’s 
own language) how. she did. some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘“Help-One-Another Club” of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 








How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how.many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and fihd 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of “How I 
Did It” is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 




















ceive the benefit 
of her experience, 

Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was _ con- 
tained in a volume 
ofits sizeand price. 
The helps and de- 
vicesin “‘Spelling’’ 
alone — forty-eight 
of them — are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 

“How I Did It” 
contains 320 pages 
printed in clear, 
readable type on a 
good gradeofpaper. 
It is bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in 
every respect as 
books sold at much 
higher prices, 





The contents of “‘How /I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given. below, together 


‘with the number of topics 


treated in each. 
NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 60 
ic ... 39 


- 61 
- 26 
- 48 
pabisoewneerecdccondnesse 32 





Decoration and Art..... 30 
Nature Study and 
Agriculture,.............. 35 
Domestic Science........ 10 
— Training. 
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“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 


when we say 


guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 


not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive i 
may return it and we willsend your menar bolb ot 
once, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. - 


" Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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The Perfected School Piano 





The Monogram is Mr. Miessner’s latest creation—a development of 
vital importance to the schools of America. For this small piano, with 
its remarkable tone and improved physical qualities, is a far more effi- 
cient and practical piano for school use. 

The Monogram, the “Baby Upright Supreme” is a distinct achieve- 
ment over preceding designs. It has a standard 88-note keyboard and 
standard keys. The top and bottom panels are solid five-ply stock, non- 
warping. The improved sliding fall-board and music rack has contin- 
uous hinges. Toe-blocks are extended to prevent tipping. Base is rein- 
forced with iron. Casters are smooth rolling. A more serviceable, dur- 


able instrument. 


Your School Needs a 


Monogram 


Much greater progress is made in music 
study where there’s access to a Mono- 
gram. It’s the life of the music hour— 
never fails to arouse enthusiasm in the 
study of music. Pupils look forward to 
the music period and catch the spirit of 
the songs when accompanied by a Mono- 
gram. One Monogram on a floor means 
music in every room, it’s so light and easy 
to move. 


How to Get a Monogram 


Don’t wait for an appropriation—raise 
the money. Hundreds of teachers have 
written us, telling how they have raised 


money to buy a piano and found it easy 

todo, Their plans made it enjoyable and 

helped to give them a standing in their 

communities, They enjoyed it, so did the 

pupils, All worked together and all ben- 

efited by it in many ways. Prizes for the 

four winning letters were awarded as 

follows: 

1st prize, $50—Alberta B. Callison, Ka- 
hoka, Mo. 

2nd prize, $25—Mrs. Blanche M. Confer, 
Tionesta, Pa. 

8rd prize, $15—-Prances Gaskill, Collins- 
ville, Ill. 

4th prize, $10—W. W. Mills, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


The letters have been put in book form 
and will be sent to you FREE. Mail the 
coupon. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











W. Otto Miessner’s 
Latest Improved Model 


Height- -3 feet, 7 inches 
Width - - 4 feet, 6 inches 
Weight--380 pounds 


a 
O make sure of | 
obtaining my 
perfected school 
piano, specify the 
MONOGRAM, 
when you send in 
your order, 








Miessner Piano Co., 
228-3rd St., Milwaukee. 

Please send me the free booklet “How to 
Raise Money for a School Piano,” and also 
the details of your Special 10 days’ Free 
Trial offer to schools. 
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Industrial Exhibit 


Size 14x19 ins. Weight 4 lbs. 


THE EXHIBIT consists of heavy fibre board, printed in two colors, 
showing pictures of the entire process of manufacture; also four bottles 
each one containing sample of wheat in different stages of transformation 
into Biscuit in the four modern and sanitary homes of Shredded Wheat. 








Thousands of Teachers are using these Exhibits and find them of great 
assistance in class-room work. 

We have a limited number ready for distribution to teachers and we re- 
quest that you write us immediately so as to make sure of one—first come, 
first served. 

Be very careful to give complete and correct address. Request should be 
accompanied by a sufficient remittance to cover parcel post charges. 


Adv. Dept. -- The Shredded Wheat Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















|}SEXUAL __ 
KNOWLEDGE 


By WINFIELD 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 














‘How to Get Rid of Moles 
ma A simple, safe home treatment— 
15. years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M.,'D. 























I HAVE BEST PROPOSITION TO OFFER YOU. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 








| a 
Every young woman should know Perth Amboy, N. J. 
What every young husband and ts, 
wenn, young eg na Po i 
at every parent should know ; 
i 320 pages—many illustrations | Write Song Poems 
request,” 











PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 


Subway entrance at door 


One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. Convenient to 
shopping, theatres, and in the heart of the wholesale district. Less 
than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from either railway 
terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS: 


BO Binsis Roos... ..........cccocowosessscsssccses $2.25 per day. 
100 Single Rooms.....................c.c00,eeeeeene $2.50 per day. 
250 Double Roomn,...............:0e..ceceececeeees $4.00 per day and upward. 
Single Rooms with Bath.......................... $4.00 per day and upward. 
Double Rooms with Bath........................ $5.00 per day and upward. 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 





The Sunken Palm Garden is surrounded by Dining Balconies, ard a fine 
Orchestra is stationed here every evening. 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 
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The Bird with a Bad Name 


(Continued from page 88) 


er and his gun. Down he swooped on 
the poultry yard, landing just inside, 
as the rat glided under the fence and 
started boldly across the yard toward 
a group of fluffy chicks, which the 
hens, squawking with terror,-tried to 
cover with their wings. Hank landed 
on the ugly creature with both feet, 
striking such blows with his deadly 
claws that the victim had little chance 
to fight back. 

Just then there was a shout from the 
poultry yard fence, behind which two 
pairs of bright human eyes had been 
watching Hank, all unknown to him- 
self. As the little boy and girl came 
tumbling over the fence, Hank saw 
them and, remembering the gun, seized 
the half-dead prey in his claws and 
spread his wings in alarm. 

“Oh. Grandpa, come quickly!” cried 
Nan. “A rat and a hawk in the chick- 
en yard at the same time!” 

“T’ll get my gun!” called the. old 
farmer running back to the barn. 

“But Grandpa, the hawk killed the 
rat and kept him from grabbing one 
of the little chickens!” protested Tim 
excitedly, following his grandfather. 
“TI don’t believe he’s the kind of hawk 
that kills chickens. He had a red tail, 
and Teacher says the red-tailed hawks 
are all right!” 

The farmer, watching Hank soar 
across the meadow to the wood, could 
scarcely believe that the red-tail meant 
no harm to his chicks. He decided to 


hide in the tall weeds near the poultry. 


yard with his gun and see if the hawk 
would come back. 

Pretty soon a great, swift-winged 
bird came darting across the meadows 
from the direction of the swampy 
wood, in which Hank had disappeared, 
and made straight for the poultry 
yard. From his perch on a distant 
evergreen, Hank, who had seen the 
newcomer circling above the wood a 
few minutes before, heard: the crack 
of a gun. He shuddered. 

“Dear, dear!” he murmured anx- 
iously, “that Cooper’s hawk has been 
making trouble again and I suppose I 
shall be blamed for it. He certainly 
does give me a bad name!” 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 


AFRAID-OF-NOTHING JIMMY 


(Continued from page 47) 
or trust embodied in our flag.” 

Miss Reinold was so earnest and sin- 
cere that when she had finished, her 
own Jimmy’s eyes were wet. 

Jimmy never forgot that day nor 
his teacher’s talk. It instilled in his 
mind a veritable reverence for the em- 
blem of our nation. In later years he 
enlisted for service in the World War 
when our country did come to the res- 
cue of a nation oppressed; and now he 
sleeps “in Flanders fields.” Sometimes 

is teacher wonders if the poppies 

found his cross aren’t a bit more red 
and the sky overhead a bit more blue, 
because he loved so dearly the colors 
of the flag. 


The President on Education 


We have just awakened to the fact 
that the education of the American 
child has fallen below the standard 
necessary for the protection of our fu- 
ture. We have to face the fact that 
our — teachers are underpaid; that 
in physical training, in the teaching of 
American civil government and Amer- 
ican history, in the principles of Ameri- 
canism and of Americanization we 
have been deplorably delinquent. But 
nowhere is there more cause for alarm 
than in the fact that the rural-school 
term is far too short and that four- 
fifths of the rural schools are one- 
teacher schools, resulting in hasty and 
careless teaching, and that the oppor- 
tunity for country boys and girls to 
have high-school education is all too 
slight * * * We owe it to the child- 
hood of the Nation and the childhood 
of the agricultural district of our land 
to place at its disposal the utmost in 
educational facilities—Warren G. Hard- 
ing. 
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ee 
Happy Hour 


Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 

BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. ’ 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 

In Strong 


punertans 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 
In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 
All Prices Are Delivery Prepaid 


HESE are the initial books of 

a new series of Primers and 
Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom are experts in teach- 
ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 


ing method and material of such | 


compelling interest that all teach- 
ers of primary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 

f used as a basal text, Books 
One and Two will furnish the nec- 
essary fundamentals for the first 
year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
graded and well adapted material 
to follow any system; and in either 
case, the second book being entirely 
new to the pupil his interest will be 
revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 

These readers are based on the 
Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
sation, also the easiest initial 











blends are developed,’as well as | 


common words that a‘first grade 
pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as'to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus; 


by.an accurately devised plan, the | 


child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 


tences to continuous reading. 


‘The séries when . complete will 


consist of.eight books, two for each 


‘grade from the first to the fourth, 
inclusive, carefully graded, beau-" 
-tifully illustrated, and ‘embracing * 
~features” of absorbing: intérest’ to 


the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they. are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 

They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of: great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
will equally desirable either in free 
text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are 
passed on for further use, or in schools 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 

Senda trial order today—See schedule 
of prices printed above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
McCUNE BLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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tritious and 
combining as 
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REG. U, S. PAT, OFF. 


DORCHESTER, 





The demands of the children for 
a “tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker’s 
Coc 


It is, moreover, very nu- 


proper proportion the 
essentials of a 
~ perfect food. 
fac It isjustas good 
\ for the older 
people of the 
family. 

MADE ONLY BY 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD, 


Established 1780 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


Oa 
healthful, 


it does in 


MASS. 











idtate Printed S 


» 200 NOTE 
‘our Name and Address 
of sheets, 6x7; 


Fine Bond Paper; Size 
x3 5-8; printing £ in latest 


the thing for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


bpm and Students. Sen 
your namie and address as 
tisfaction guaranteed. Orders seat 


tationery 


essiona’ 
d us $1.00 and, write 
ahd | apnea, 
seat postpaid 


Stationery Co., Box 506, Winona, Minnesota 











My method is the only way 

vrowing again. Easy 

a rite today, enclosing 8 stam 
D.J. MAHLER, 


Kill The Hair Root 


to prevent the hair from 


lens bar harmless. eee Booklet free. 
We teach 
429-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


beauty culture. 





$31 -ply Germantown 


Worsted Floss 
Men" 3 Sweater Yarn . 
ony 
Knitting Worsted 
, Strong, 


Your satis: 
Days posiage. 


Free Samples. 
colors Serena 


'y Germ ° 
te Ribre Siar and whats Ps 


soft and elastic. 
: smooth and even. Knit up beautifully. 
guaranteed. 





FINEST quality all-wool weputed 
a caving of 15 to 25 percent, Direct from the 
"- >. gS of beeen - weights: 


ns at 


-oz. skeins 
2-o0z. skeins 
2-oz. skeins 
2-0z. skeins 
2 oz. skeins 
4-0z. skeins 
Los, skeins 
2-oz. skeins 


” Wonderfully 
Peace Dale 
Girardeau, Mo. 


s Mery Burro is the F cers, have ever used 
cheaper than ema si anine market.’ 
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National Education Association | 
(Continued from page. 70) | 


their co-operation in the establishment 
of a longer school year, and in the en- 
forcement throughout the United 
States of compulsory education to the 
end of the High School period. 

10. We renew our unqualified en- 
dorsement of a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, and Federal aid to encourage 
the states in the removal of illiteracy, 
the Americanization of the foreign 
born, the development of a program of 
physical education and health service, 
the training of teachers and the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity as 
embodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill 
now pending in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. We are gratified to note the 
development of a nation-wide senti- 
ment in support of the principles em- 
bodied in this bill. We unite with the 
friends of public education throughout 
our country in urging that Congress 
give prompt recognition to the pri- 
mary importance of education in rela- 
tion to the Nation’s welfare. We earn- 
estly protest against the submerging of 
education in any other Department of 
the Government or the subordination 
of education to any other national in- 
terest. 

11. We call upon the teachers of 
America to unite under the banner of 
the National Education Association in 
carrying forward the great program of 
service to which the Association is com- 
mitted. We urge professional organ- 
ization fashioned after our form of 
Government; a local organization of 
teachers in every community to devel- 
op public sentiment in support of edu- 
cation and to co-operate in the solu- 
tion of local educational problems; a 
state educational association in every 
commonwealth to develop through state 
legislation an efficient and adequately 
supported school system; and the Na- 
tional -Education Association which 
shall include all the teachers of the 
country to support a national program 
of education in co-operation with all 
forward-looking men and women who 
realize that only through public educa- 
tion can we hope to preserve our price- 
less American institutions. 


Extracts from Addresses 


THE PARENTHOOD OF THE 
STATE 


From a different angle, but a no less 
important one, than that of natural 
parents, is the “Parentage of the 
State” to the child. This was first ex- 
pressed in the struggle for acknowl- 
edgment by the State that it was its 
duty to educate the child. No one to- 
day seriously questions this responsi- 
bility. Since that acknowledgement, 
the State is becoming more and more 
the over-parent of the child. The next 
phase of this struggle concerns the 
responsibility of the State for the 
health and morals of the child. Since 
health and morals are so nearly re- 
lated, they may be considered almost 
as one. 

The Parenthood of the State in- 
cludes its duty to see that the child is 
well born. By the strictest kind of 
marriage laws, the State must forbid, 
as far as possible, the bringing of 
children into the world unless they 
come from healthy parents. After its 
birth the State must guarantee that 
the child shall not be the victim of 
poverty, ignorance or misfortune of 
its parents. The child must no longer 
be the victim of conditions over which 
it has no control but for which society 
and the State itself is to blame. When 
the State is imperiled, it calls the 
child of eighteen to defend it with its 
life. When the child is imperiled, it 
has a right to call on its over-parent, 
the State, to protect it with its wealth. 
The time will come when it will be re- 
garded as a crime against childhood 
if the State permits that child to suf- 
fer from under-nourishment due either 
Since it 
is the accepted duty of the State to edu- 
cate the child, it is far more its duty 
‘to feed the child. The expense of edu- 
cation is often wasted because of the 
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. Easy terms 


VERY teacher needs to know how 
to use a typewriter—and it is so 
easy to learn if you own a Corona! 


Even if you have never operated a type- 
writer before, you can sit down with 
Corona’ and write surprisingly well at 
first trial. 


Corona.is such a friendly, chummy little 
typewriter, so unlike the big, heavy ma- 
chines. - As one teacher remarked, “I 
always-feel sort of afraid of one of those 
big, complicated typewriters. But Cor- 
ona is so little, and so light, and’it’s 
nearly as simple to use as a fountain pen.” 


Corona weighs but a trifle over six 
pounds, and folded, in its neat case, it 
can travel to school and back each day. 
It takes up little space on desk or table, 
and is easily carried from room to room. 


Besides helping you with your school 
work, there are many ways Corona can 
make extra money for you. Writing for 
publications, addressing envelopes, work- 
ing as stenographer during vacations. 
Corona is helping many a teacher earn 
the extra dollars that will eventually 
mean financial independence. 


Go to the nearest Corona dealer or ask 
him to call. Examine Corona carefully. 
Write on it. Lift it with one hand. Fold 
it and fit it in its neat case. Then you 
will understand why we say, “‘Corona is 
the ideal typewriter for teachers.” 


There is a Corona dealer and Service 
Station somewhere near you.. If you 
cannot find “Corona Typewriter 
Agency’’ in your telephone book, please 
write us, 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
TRADE MARK 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO.; Inc. 
107 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 
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“Oh, to be able 


to voice my faith” 


—<cry those whose tongues are halted by a 
too meager knowledge of God’s Holy Word. 


How maagy times you have longed to rise in 
prayer meeting, or a young people’s society 
meeting, and pour out the praises that filled 
your heart, or tell of the blessing you had 
found in some Scripture passage—yet have 
remained silent in your seat ! How many times 
you have thirsted to share the very depths 
of your soul—yet lack of words made expres- 
sion too difficult. Your starved knowledge of 
Scripture truth, your slender grasp of the 
Divine Revelation, make you timid to speak 
out in the presence of others who have studied 
the Bible diligently. 


Surely, you are not measuring up to the 
standard of a true Christian worker if your 
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| ready conversationalist. 


“The First Year Out” 
(Continued from page 32) 


about winning the love of their little 
hearts, which we heard in Normal. 
But for your own success, the first 
thing to go after is the respect of 
their little heads. The love will take 
care of itself; it usually cannot be 
coaxed into being, anyway. You can- 
not help loving some more than others, 
but you have to help showing it, or de- 
serve the charge of favoritism, so 
deadly to your influence. 

__ My sermon has spun itself out till 
it justifies that charge of “talking 
everlastingly,” which is always being 
brought against us old teachers! But 
—and this is “lastly,” and most im- 
portant of all—however discouraged 
you may get at times, resolve to keep 
well, and to be happy. Let no one 
destroy your pride and pleasure in the 
profession of teaching. Forget the 
drawbacks, or laugh at them, and em- 
phasize the advantages and satisfac- 
tions of your work. Try it, dear, 
anxious, bewildered girls in “the first 
year out.” 





School-Teaching and Matrimony 


(Continued from page 46) 


Helen Craig, a young teacher of my 

acquaintance, a college graduate, city- 
born and city-trained, and located in a 
socially backward country village, at- 
tempted at first to teach the latest 
variations of the fox-trot to the 
more aspiring and custom-disregard- 
ing young men. The Methodist min- 
ister, a member of the school commit- 
tee and a gentleman of unusually keen 
insight, reprimanded Helen kindly and 
pointed out other ways and means by 
which she could be of real social serv- 
ice to the community. Helen took the 
hint. She taught a class of girls in 
Sunday school, assisted in the organ- 
ization of and preparation for com- 
munity picnics and pageants, joined 
the Grange, and discovered hidden tal- 
ents in dramatics coaching and in the 
leadership of young people’s organiza- 
tions. Instead of a temporary “job” 
she had a position open to her as long 
as she cared to fill it. Instead of ‘be- 
coming an active menace to the peace 
of mind of the majority of the staid- 
minded villagers, she has evolved into 
a potent influence for progress, re- 
spected and admired by all who know 
her. Helen herself is having the time 
of her life, and is considering a change 
of name. 
_ It is true that a great many girls 
who take up teaching desire the pro- 
fession as a career. Such girls are 
limited in their opportunity for matri- 
mony by their own desires. The desire 
for a career may become an effective 
bar against marriage. Matrimony 
must, as it were, come unawares. 
Surely teaching, through intimate con- 
tact with children, tends towards the 
awakening of interest in having chil- 
dren of one’s own. Thus teaching, 
perhaps more than any other profes- 
sion, tends to break down the desire 
for a career. 

A great many young ladies take up 
school-tnaching as a stop-gap, a filling 
in of the period between graduation 
from high school and marriage. In 
most cases teaching is chosen as the 
stop-gap through reasons other than 
those directly connected with marriage. 
Often, however, teaching is under- 
taken advisedly, as offering a prepara- 
tion for marriage not even excelled by 
schools of domestic science or nursing. 
For evidence of the value of this prep- 
aration we have but to make the inti- 
mate acquaintance of the true teacher. 
The true teacher possesses the judg- 
ment, affection and knowledge re- 
quired to train children. She keeps in 
touch with national and world happen- 
ings. She becomes an intelligent and 
She learns 


to adapt herself to conditions. She ac- 
quires self-confidence, tact in neces- 
sary reproach, and ready sympathy. 
One vivacious normal school student 
intimated that she expected to be mar- 
ried sometime, and told me, “Teach- 
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Series of 


English Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools. hey are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of Eng- 
lish and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copi as d age original inquiry. 
Biographical sketches and outlines for study are 
included, as indicated. There are a number of 
other books specially prepared for school read- 
ing and study, An excellent list from which 
to make selection for your school. Good paper 
—well printed—moderate in price. Mention 
Excelsior Literature Series. 
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Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes .............Paper 18¢ 
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troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sey- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
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on ‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, and for Supplenien- 


tary Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy 
paper covers. i eae .- Paper 240 
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Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and _ character 
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School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 48c 
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Brain-Fag and 


Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues, A teaspoonful of 
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.. The Secret of Success is in the Best 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


needs patience to live with any man. I 
know that I would.” 

Can we not conclude that teaching 
does not necessarily minimize oppor- 
tunities for marriage; that in actual 
fact, it gives the best possible training 
therefor? 

I believe in teachers as wives and in 
teaching as a preparation for mar- 
riage. I know. I married a school- 
teacher. 





National Education Association 
(Continued from page 177) 


neglected condition of many children 
which makes them incapable of receiv- 
ing its full advantages... Undernour- 
ished children are more dangerous to 
the State than under-educated children. 

It is not the purpose of the Parent- 
hood of the State to usurp the func- 
tion of the home or to permit the nat- 
ural parent to shirk, but rather to 
see that the home performs its func- 
tions where it is careless, and to see 
that no child suffers because of pov- 
erty where the home is helpless. The 
State must preserve the home for the 
child. Institutionalism is the curse of 
childhood and the success of the Par- 
enthood of the State will be measured 
largely by the depletion of institu- 
tionalism and the strengthening of 
“Homeism.”—Ben B. Lindsey, Judge 
Juvenile Court, Denver, Colo. 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The National Education Association 
has ereated public sentiment in favor 
of that part of its platform which em- 
phasizes the principle of justice and 
equality to every teacher in America, 
namely, equal salaries for equal service 
to all teachers of equivalent training, 
experience and success; and the pro- 
motion of sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween school authorities and teachers 
by utilizing under recognized author- 
ity and responsible leadership sugges- 
tions and advice based upon classroom 
experience. 

It is gratifying to know that in many 
places throughout the country this 
principle has become a living reality 
and every progressive community is 
looking forward to the day when the 
old differential between groups will be 
abolished and in its place will be 
adopted the single salary schedule 
which will include all teachers from 
the kindergarten through the high 
school, for in teaching service there is 
in reality no higher and no lower. 
The constant demand for better trained 
teachers will have much to do in bring- 
ing this about. 

There is nothing that will be such a 
powerful factor in breaking down 
“group” feeling and in making for a 
united teaching profession as the rec- 
ognition of this principle. 

_Let us remember that as teachers 
our big business is to make ourselves 
specialists with boys and girls, not in 
subject matter—Agnes S. Winn, Pres- 
ident Seattle Grade Teachers’ Club, 
Seattle, Wash. 


JOY READING IN THE ELEMENT- 
ARY GRADES i 


For the last two or three decades 
the public library has stressed co-op- 
eration with the schools. It is mainly a 
one-sided co-operation. The schools 
are quite willing to let the library do 
it. Within recent years, however, 
greater changes have taken place in 
the educational ideals and there has 
been an increasing demand for more 
books to be used by pupils. The pub- 
lic library cannot adequately supply 
this demand. As yet no standardiza- 
tion of elementary school libraries has 
appeared. A plan for elementary 
school libraries has appeared. A plan 
for elementary schools should include 
a basic working library of a few good 
reference books, supplemented by in- 
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Sold 10% per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Weyne Junction _ Philadelphia 
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THE HARDING 
INAUGURAL GOWN 


How It Was Made Up 


T the Inauguration Mrs. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 
wore a Gown of De Plume Char- 
meuse, embroidered with small 
cut steel beads. The bodice 
was cut square and quite low at 
the neck, and outlined with a 
collar of bright blue organdie 
with ‘ecru lace. The bead 
motifs were repeated on the 
hem of the skirt. A sash of 
the Charmeuse, tied loosely 
at the back was also decordate 
with the steel beads. 

This gown was a masterpiece 
of the Designer’s Art. The De- 
signer used just the style, just 
the fabrics and just the colors 
needed to make the First Lady 
of the Land most attractive. 





Gown Designing 


Every woman and every girl 
should always wear gowns 


made up after the latest and: 


best style, fabric and color for 
her own personality. The ser- 
vice of famous and high priced 
Designers is not necessary. 





LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 


Any woman or 
Designing and 


irl, 15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
aking. during spare moments at. home 


IN 10 WEEKS. 


Expert Dress Designers earn from 


$50 to $200 a Week 


Hundreds of teachers through 
make their own gowns. iV 
money formerly paid for one. 


MANY START PARLORS 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES ,; 


this course, now design and 


hey have three dresses for the 


= a ee ee ee ee ee 
’ 
4 


COUPON 


Mail to 


Others make considerable money / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


during spare times. 


4 Dept. P 603, Rochester, N. Y. 
4 Kindly send me absolutely free 


Send coupon immediately for J and without cost to me, book con- 


free sample lessons. 


Designing, 


taining sample lessons in Dress 


Dress Making and 


YOU. MUST: ACT Coat Making as taught in 10 weeks 


ascinating home” study. during spare 


TODAY. ~ 
TOMORROW MAY # Name 
BE TOO LATE. 


ow 


4 ; 
4 Address 


times, 


209 pret rieeenne 




































































































































































































































The Instruct 


ADAPTED TO THE NE 


derived from the use of supplementary read- 


and more appreciated. The adoption of 
ated a demand for school libraries 
n a convenient and well ar- 


ing in the schools are being more 
this idea by schools generally has cre 
which would provide suitable reading material i 
ranged form for all the grades in the school. 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 
These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
in the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men an 


Instructor School Library Books 


| The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
|} or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially. bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice selec- 
the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading S. 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. ‘Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
d. By devoting such time as is available to reading 


er’s direction, and their daily use encourage 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 


much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 


larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 


Tis far-reaching benefits to be 


The 


















above, contains a stand- 


ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. i 

i i that it permits all of the books for any 


ment is exceptionally convenient in 
-eacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 


grade to be kept on the tea 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade grou is a record book for the teacher to 
y each pupil. 


use in keeping a record of the books read 
ood literature, in a convenient and substantial 


This library affords the greatest variety of g& 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited an ide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books contain 82 or more pages each, are well printed on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many profusely illustrated. 

The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 


PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor Schoel Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in 4 cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 
grades for which each is adapted. 
record book for the teacher’s use ‘is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
contains only one-half the number of 
books, this library is in every respect the 
equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 

Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 


The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Branch ofice, McCune Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA. 










or Graded School Libraries 


EDS OF ANY SCHOOL—LARGE OR SMALL 


women of th 


e higher grades who have attained the age where appreciation of 


the best in literature may be expected. 


The extremely low 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a 
fully selected, 


The Instructor Schoo 
aded and ungraded schools. 
oth covered box which can be kept on the teacher's 


of both 
strong c 


will be readily accessible to the pupils. 
book to be use 


cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
library of’ care- 


well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


1 Libraries are supplied in various sizes to suit the needs 
Each library or library unit is put up ina 

3 desk where the teeks 
Accompanying each library is a record 
f the books read by each 


d by the teacher in keeping a record 0 


pupil. See full description of sets below. 





Graded 


27C Aesop, Eleven Fables from 270C Four Little Cotton-Tails in | 104C Mother Goose Reader 
28C Aesop, More Fables from Vacation | 140C Nursery T. 
C Stories from Grimm, Stories from 301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 
6C. Fairy Stories of the Moon 29C Indian My’ 32C: Patriotic Stories 
228C First Term “GC Jack and the Bean Stalk 288C Primer from Fableland 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 31C Kitty Mi and Her Friends 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
262C Four Little Cotton- Tails 1C Little Plant eople—Part | Beginners 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 
245C. Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


2620 Four Hit le Cotton Tailsat Play 
Four Little Cottes- 


38C Adventures of = Brownie 
59C Boston Tea Party, Story of the 


72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 2900 Fu in Japan—A Child-Life Reader Children 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I | 204C Lincoln, Boyh f 288C Poems youth Knowing—| . 
New Amst 135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 46C. Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
chid Life in the Colonies—Il i Soil Plants) 50C Reyeeed e Fox : 

(Pennsylvania) Little Wood Friends 67C Robi Crusoe, Story of 

66C Child Lifein the Colonies—ill| 3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 146C Steesng Beaty and Other Stories 
(Virginia) 7G Lofigfellow, Story of 102C Thumbelina and’ Dream Stories 

152C Child's Garden of Verses 43C. Mayflower, Story of the 40C Wings and Stings 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C. Children of the Northland 


167C Famous Artists— I— Landseer | 208C Little 289C Snow Man, The, The Little Fir 
ani t Waterways Tree i 
44C Famous Early  Americans| 48C Nature Myths 188C Story of Tea and the Teacup 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 195C Night Before Christ ane (Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
1650 ge ag OP of the Des- "Biber Christmas Selections | 1370 Stemy suger Col and Sal 
ila, i A 5 ar, ee it 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters ea70 Ons Anil Friends—A Story (Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
52C Glass, Story of 68C Revolution, Stories of the—1|138C Si board Pert te 
35C Goody Two Shoes (Ethan ‘Allen andthe Green , , aint and 
47C Greek Myths Mountain Boys) ner Cupboard—Part IIL.) 
71C Hiawatha, Selections from 69C Revolution, Stories of the—Il | 4C. Washington, Story of 
(Around Philadelphia) 41C Wool, Story of 


56C: Indian Children Tales 


List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 








2C Little Plant People—Part Il 
Tails in Winter| 36C Little R Ridin 
SECOND GRADE GROUP 


2200 Christ Child, Story of the 308C Peter Rabbit, Story of 
54C Columbus, Story of 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 














THIRD GRADE GROUP : 
164C he Brown Baby, The and| 70C Revelation. Stories of the—Ill 


rt Babies Swamp Fox) 
Plant People of the i 











FOURTH GRADE GROUP 








joon 





Price: 
covered 





201C Alice's First Adventures in | 205C Eyes and No Eyes and The Longfellow, Fi Selections 
We Three ts from (Village Blacksmith, 
202C Alice's Further Adventures in 207C Famous Artists—ll—Reynolds Children’s Hour, and others) 
Wonderl: a urillo 248C. Makers of European History 
y, I (Whit- | 91C Field, Eugene, Story of 88C Printing, Story o! 
ney and Fulton) 179C. Flag, Story of the 212C. Robin Hood, Stories of 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse 293C: Hanseland Grettel and Pretty 181C Stars, Stories of the 
and Edison) oldiloc! 173C Tara of the Tents 
82C Boone, Daniel, Story of 172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller | 171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
770 Cotton, Story o 178C Lexington and Bunker Hill, | 291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
2026 Est of the Sun and West of the Story ot TIC Woter Babies (Abridged) 
Moon and Other Stories 159C Little Lame Prince %6C Wheat, Story of 


180C Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of 


groups including boxes and record books. 











FIFTH GRADE GROUP : 

186C. Heroes from King Arthur 97C. Norsemen, Story of the 

313C! In Nature's Fairyland 122C Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Me - 





























BoC A imal Lifein the North Wind | 1990 Jackan 
t Cc! in aci a 2 ‘oems K nowing— 
(Selection from) 182C Joan OAC, Story of ~*~ fe “Met of a 
200C Child of Urbino, The 8C ‘King of the Golden River 610 Sindbad the Sailor, Story of 
188C Dog of Flanders, 113C Little  Daffydowndilly and | 1070 S Rober Pease: 
243C Famous Artists—Ill—Millet Other Stories tevenson, Robert Louis, Stary of 
265C: Four Little in | 309C Moni the Goat Boy 94C Sugar, Story of 
Panama 98C Nathan Hale, Story of 96C. What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
9C Golden Touch, The 217C Nightingale, ce, Story of and Cocoa) 
: SIXTH GRADE GROUP 
163C Courage, Stories of 299C Iron, Story of 188C Napoleon, Story of 
185C First Crusade, Story of the 197C Lafayette, Story of 116C Old Enghsh Heroes (Alfred, 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 208C Leather, Story of Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
. Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 1010 Lee, Robert E.., Story of The Black Prince) 
a8 Golden Fleece, 287C Lifein Colonial Days 258C Pilgrim's Progress, The (Abed.) 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- | 406C. Mexico, Story of 10C Snow Image, 
1150 one ond! —_ Cities — 11 26C Minotaur, The 144C Steam, 
tt ne and Bertin) 25C Miraculous Pitcher, The 283C Time, Stories of 
168C Great European Cities—III (St. %3C Musicians, Four Great 24C Three Golden Apples 
Petersburg, Constantinople) %4C. Musicians, Four More Great 310C Willard, Frances, Story of 
SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 
318C Armenia, Story of 192C Jean Valjean, St 935C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 
266C ium, Story of 311C Jerusalem, Story 220 Rab and His Friends 
307C Chariot Race, The 12C d of Sleepy Hollow 160C Revolution, Heroes of the 
14C Evangeline 120C , Ten Selections from 11C Rip Van Winkle 
Greek H —Part 1. The | 149C Man Without a Country, 15C Sno 7 
Story of Perseus and Its Mysteries 295C. Tennyson's Poems— Selected 
2230 Greek Heroes — Part Il. The | 184C Nurnberg Stove, 119C Thanstogsl, and.Other Poems 
Story of Theseus 280C Oliver Twist 2460 What | Saw in Japan 
189C Heroism, Stories of 285C. Panama and the Canal, Story of | 224C William Tell, Story of 
EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 
242C Aeneid, Story of the (Cond.) 127C. Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 286C! Poems Worth Knowing—IV . 
252C Battle of Waterloo 20C Great Stone Face The, Rill] 126C Rime of the cient Mariner 
180C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- from the Town Pump 98C Sketch Book, ions from the 
tionsfrom Adams Jeffer- | 2410 liad, Story ( ) | 1470 of King , as told by 
son Oration— Webster 916C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare conyice 
19C Cotter’s Saturday Night, The 251C Language, and Literature, 261C Tales a Wayside, Inn (Sel 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish of 279C True Story of the Man in 
‘C David eld, Story of 259C Last of the Mohicans Moon ' 
Deserted Village, 128C Lincoln, Speeches of —Selected 18C Vision of Sir Launfal "> * 
17C. Enoch Arden 2310 Trail, The (Condensed | 158C Washington * Farewell Address 
from Parkman) and Papers 


grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 


$3.25 for each 
$24.00 for the complete set of eight 


box with teacher's record book. 
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formational books which will correlate 
with the course of study. Of equal 
importance are classroom libraries of 
general reading, small collections of 
from thirty to fifty worth-while, in- 
teresting books which will make their 
own appeal and which will be read 
with pleasure and profit—joy reading 
books in fact. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the books must keep step with the 
mental development of the pupil. A 
pupil entering the first grade should 
be exposed, as it were, to the best books 
suitable for his needs during his prog- 
ress from the first through the eighth 
grade, finding in each _ succeeding 
grade a new store, of ever-widening 
vistas of enchantment. 

We who believe in the power of 
books to affect the soul of the child, 
and who have the present happiness 
and the future welfare of children at 
heart, must not only theorize and hope 
but must be convinced and then use 
every means in our power to convince 
teachers, principals and _ especially 
boards of education of the need of sup- 
plying all the children of the com- 
munity with the proper books for the 
right kind of joy reading.—Adeline B. 
Zachert, Director of School Libraries, 
Department of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


TEACHING FIRST AND SECOND 

GRADERS HEALTH HABITS. 

In the first and second grades the 
main problem of the teacher is proper- 
ly initiating and teaching right habits. 
Establishing hygienic habits is the 
most difficult and most important part 
of teaching hygiene. We as teachers 
must recognize the vast difference be- 
tween instructing a child about the 
principles pertaining to health and in- 
ducing him to put such principles into 
action. Health problems must be cor- 
related with the story hour, language, 
reading, dramatization, phonics, seat 
work, art, story plays, games, music, 
supplementary reading and arithmetic. 
The subject of Hygiene then becomes 
to the child a living subject.—Florence 
A. Poweil, Observation School, Cleve- 
land School of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


CO-OPERATION OF TEACHERS 

Faith in humanity is the need of the 
hour. Ways must be found for con- 
serving the good, the noble, and the 
unselfish in our people. Teachers have 
in all ages been charged with the 
preservation of the great ideals of hu- 
manity. 

In this critical period of reconstruc- 
tion the teachers of America must be 
led to dedicate themselves anew_ to 
this great task. The people of the Na- 
tion must be brought to see that any 
public policy which does not make 
adequate provision for education in 
every locality and on every age level 
strikes at the very existence of de- 
mocracy. It is in behalf of intelligent 
democracy that over 75,000 members 
of the National Education Association 
have pooled their influence in the 
greatest educational body in the world. 

We believe that by securing the co- 
operation of State and local affiliated 
Associations, whose combined member- 
ship now exceeds 500,000 teachers, and 
by encouraging them to do field work 
and to make investigations the central 
office will accomplish more for the pro- 
fession and for the cause of education 
than by attempting to do all the work 
itself.—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of 
the National Education Association. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION’S PART 
IN EDUCATION 


I wish it were possible for me to ac- 
quaint every teacher of America with 
the fact that The American Legion has 
no more sincere desire than that of 
dedicating itself to the welfare of the 
teacher, student, and school. The 
school is the foundation of the Nation. 
If the American school fails, Ameri- 
ca will fail. Education is the mother 
of civilization. Where there has been 
no education there has been no civiliza- 
tion. 

Not as an educator, but as an Ameri- 
can citizen, and as one who has seen 
the youth of the Nation in military 
service, I plead for education in ideals. 
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for patriotism, for service to humanity. 
I would not decry training for effi- 
ciency, neither would I condemn hon- 
est gain, nor despise any man because 
by his own efforts he has become rich, 
but I would show the emptiness and 
disappointment of mere gain. 

_ We have inherited the greatest bless- 
ings any government has ever be- 
stowed upon its people. The Ameri- 
can Legion proposes to preserve and 
safeguard that government; but what 
is more and of greater importance, it 
means to see that all the people are 
given a greater opportunity to learn 
of that government and its history so 
that when the citizens of to-morrow 
stand forth, faithful to - America’s 
cause, ready to serve her and to sacri- 
fice for her, they will be able to say— 
“We learned at school to love our 
country.“—Director National Amer: 
icanism Commission, American Le- 
gion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York’s Rural Schools 


The Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education in New York 
State, in his report for 1920, reveals a 
rural-school condition which undoubt- 
edly is parallelled in many other states. 
Dr. Finiey, in commenting upon the re- 
port, says that doubtless in some regions 
the small school having three, five, or 
seven pupils must be maintained, even 
at the greater expense per pupil or at 
an educational disadvantage, but it is 
hoped that many such schools can be 
combined. We quote from the report: 

“In the supervisory districts of the 
state outside of the cities and the vil- 
lages having a population of 4500 or 
over, there are 10,422 school buildings. 
This includes the rural sections of the 
state and the villages which are the 
natural community centers for these 
regions. Of these 10,422 school build- 
ings, 8600 are one-room rural schools. 
Of these 8600 schools, 3611 had an 
average daily attendance of 10 pupils 
or less during the school year. 


Average Daily No. Schools 





Attendance 
1 pupil 15 
2 pupils 52 
3 pupils 167 
4 pupils 259 
5 pupils 392 
6 pupils 430 
7 pupils 556 
8 pupils 535 
9 pupils 612 
10 pupils 593 


Total 3611 

“It is apparent that in many parts 
of the state the school group is so small 
that the school activities can not be 
properly carried on. A school with one, 
two, three, four, or five pupils is not a 
school and can not function as a school. 
A school with less than a reasonable 
school group should not be permitted 
to continue except under unusual or ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

“The heavy instructional cost of 
maintaining these small rural schools 
is not appreciated. If this fact alone 
were fully appreciated a community 
would be unwilling to make such a 
heavy per pupil investment and the 
state would refuse to make apportion- 
ments to schools of this type. 

“The minimum salary in the rural 
communities is $800 on the basis of a 
40-week school year. Oftentimes the 
compensation exceeds this minimum 
amount. What was the instructional 
cost per pupil in the fifteen schools 
with an average daily attendance of 
one? If the salary in each case was 
only $800, the per pupil cost was $800 
a year. For 15 pupils in average 
daily attendance in these 15 schools the 
instructional cost was $12,000 for the 
year........ Not until one reaches 
the 593 schools with an average daily 
attendance of ten, where the instruc- 
tional cost per pupil was $80, do we 
reach a per pupil instructional cost 
that is comparable with the per ys 
instructional cost in the cities of the 
state. In other words, of the 3611 one- 
room rural schools, all except possibly 
those with an average daily attendance 
of ten have an instructional cost per 
pupil so high that such conditions 
would be almost prohibitive in the larg- 
er villages and cities of the state.” 

















































PHONOGRAPHS, FIRST AID KITS, CLOCKS, 
OIL STOVES AND OTHER USEFUL THINGS 


For Your School Room 


YS ean bring into your own school room—for the benefit of toth teacher 


FREE! 


and pupils—any of the splendid articles illustrated by simply doing a 

little agreeable work. This almost unprecedented chance is due to the 
fact that the value of these Premiums is charged off to advertising and not 
against the cost of the goods we ask you to introduce. No money is necessary: 
Just the Coupon below—and the rest is easy. 


THIS PHONOGRAPH PLAYS ALL RECORDS 
Including, of course, the hundreds of special 
records made by the Columbia and Victor people 
for schoolroom work. Its tone is rich in quality 
and volume, Size 12 in. by 12 in. by 6% in. 
Beautiful mahogany finish. Tias 
8-inch turntable, which takes 
any size of record. All metal 
parts nickel plated: ‘ Strong mo- 
tor that winds easily, Gives en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Blanche A, Balfour, Et!ba, 

- Y., writes: ‘Very much 
pleased with Phonograph, Much 
better than I expected.” 

The Sacred Heart School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., says: “We have 
your honeetae and are so 
well pleased th it, we want 
two more,” 


This PHONOGRAPH Is 
YOURS Free of All Cost sim- 
ply for helping us advertise and 
introduce the Famous Christy 
Products. 










7 . FIRST AID CABINET 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


A complete outfit which ought to be in 
every schoolroom. Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, 
sprains, etc. How often have you wished 
just such a kit were at hand? Accom- 
ponies by Instruction Book carrying out 

ed Cross ideas. Size 12in. high, by 8 
in. wide, by 3% in. deep. Made of hard- 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready 
to hang wherever desired. 

This FIRST AID CABINET is YOURS 
Free of ALL Cost simply for helping us 
advertise and introduce the Famous 
Christy Products. 


THIS CLOCK 
KEEPS CORRECT TIME 

A Real Clock with a big 3-inch move- 
ment. Stands 5 in. high; 8 in. wide. The 
ideal product of one of America's greatest 
manufacturers, made with a daintiness of 
me look and finish that delights the eye. Pit- 
epdasdbehiatiched . ™ ted with 30-hour movement of depend- 
able time-keeping qualities. The mahogany case is hand-rubbed and is of as fine a finish as a grand pi- 

ano, Sash is satin,gold finish. 3-inch dial. An ornament to any teacher's desk. 
This CLOCK is YOURS Free of All Cost simply for helping us advertise and introduce the Famous Christy Products. 





THIS OIL COOK STOVE 
is equipped with the arcane New Perfec- 


tion burners—-known as best in most 
homes. It is especially adapted for school use because it is so compact, yet so efficient. Height 16% 
in.; length 22% in.; top diameter 12 by 22 in. Weight 24 lbs. At the touch of a match you have a 
flame that will do your cooking faster and without the dirt of ashes or kindling. How many times 
have you wished that you had just such a stove to get the noon-day lunches on? 

It is YOURS Free of Ali Cost simply for helping us advertise and introduce the Famous Christy Products. 


e We do not ask one cent in advance. Neither do we fix an 

Send No Money : time a comnecas your sales. 30 to 60 daye—or 

more—gra necessary. i each shipmen include A FINE ISENT 

Pon THE THACHER ry. hipment we include E PRESEN’ 

Flags, Basket Balls, Pencil Sharpeners, Mirrorscopes, Duplicators and other articles 
offered as Premiums where none of the above are wanted. 


HERE ARE OUR SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Immediately on receipt of the If you prefer the First Aid Cab- 
Offer No. 1 coupon below, properly filled Offer No. 2 inet, mail us the Coupon and we 
out, we will send you prepaid 100 Tubes of will send you 48 tubes of Iron Rust and Stain 
Christy Iron Rust and Stain Remover. Let your Remover." Sell them at 25c the tube and remit 
pupils distribute these at 25c per tube and, when S us ri the Premium will be delivered to you 
‘ree of Cost. 


Preto aicanges Tak "Phcnorn dae 
onogra: i Moc’ 
. _— Offer No. 3 ay # —. my “ae 
ward 32 tubes of Iron Rust and Stain Remover, 


and pictured aboye. ; 

It will be no trouble to dispose of the Iron to sell at 25c each. Wh t th - 
Rust and Stain Remover for it is something which ceeds to us the Glock ‘will’ ‘be yours ABSO- 
everyone.must have. It removes “‘before your very LUTELY FREE 
eyes” Iron Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew 
and other stains, Bleaches clothes, cleans Straw 
and Panama Hats, Marble, Statuary, etc., and is 
guaranteed to giye satisfaction or its cost will be them at 25c per tube and remit the proceeds. 
refunded, The Oil Stove will be yours without cost. 


ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Tf the Oil Stove is wanted mail 
Offer No. 4 the Coupon and_we will send 
120 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain Remover. Sell 











Don’t Wait! Mail This Coupon Today. 

















OFFER NO. 1. 
100 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain 
Remover to be sold at 25c tube 
and proceeds returned. 

OFFER NO. 2. FIRST AID KIT 
48 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain 
Remover to be sold Di 25c tube 


PHONOGRAPH ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & COMPANY, 


Dep’t. 401, Newark, New York 


I accept your advertising offer as marked with an X in 
square opposite. I agree to sell per this offer and remit 
proceeds as soon as goods are disposed of. You are then to 
send me the Premium agreed, without any cost. 







and proceeds return ME ce UG is Cab oie a Raich 00s de cee voee cde 
OFFER NO. 3. CLOCK : 

32 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain I DD a Mid «aig Sie UKE & Role ds 6 OO eelemanes 

Remover to be sold at 25c tube 

and pro returned, BUNS. ere de ss cekewicd ceased NGO h cs Ud cs Ae weces 





OFFER NO. 4. OIL STOVE 
120 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain 
Remover to be sold at 25c¢ tube 
and proceeds returned, 
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in our Fall Catalog. 


Ue MINTS, 
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SE PMMA LUT. UE SCL A TASMAN 


GIVEN TO YOU 


as a LARKIN ™9A9hty°- SAVING . 


The season’s low price level is reached 
Hundreds of for- 
mer offers reduced. Hundreds of new i 
offers at attractive prices. 






PTT WZ SEZ TZ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Picture this beautiful big Rocker in your 
living-room! By buying soaps, pure foods, 
toilet preparations and other every-day house- 
hold supplies direct from Larkin Factories or 
through a Larkin Club, you can obtain this 
inviting Rocker or other Premiums. 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Over 1700 high-grade Larkin Premiums and 900 famous 
Larkin Products—everything for homes and home-lovers, 


. all fully guaranteed—are illustrated in this big free book. 


It tells you how to make the family income go farther. 


_ MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Leetkhitt Cote 
Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 71 
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Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 

































Directly Facing Historic 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 


HOTEL HOLLEY 


NEW YORK 


An up-to-date hotel situated in the re- 
fined environment of old New York. 

Most accessible to financial district and 
steamship docks. 
trical and shopping districts. 


Convenient to the thea- 


RATES 


Room with bath - $5. per day (meals included) 
Room with bath - $8. per day “ “ 


SHERMAN K. HILL, Manager 
Manag 


(2 persons ) 

























“The Best Teacher’s Policy I Ever Saw” 


—is what a $5,000 County Supt. of Schools said of our wonderful 


TEACHERS’ PENSION POLICY 


YOU should know of the wonderful protection this policy affords one in 


Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Death 


Don’t Wait Until the Unexpected Happens to You. 
Provision. Free from Technicalities. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


Provident Life & Accident Insurance Compaay 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA., U. S. A. 


Insure Now. Low Rates. Liberal 
Ask for Information 


September Blackboard Border 
and Calendar Directions 
(See Pages 48 and 66) 

By Morris Greenberg 


Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
rereial High school, Brooklyn, N. Y.; for 
nine years Instructor of Blackboard 
Drawing, Ocean City (N. ~ J.) 
Summer School 


BoRDER 
September is the month of grapes. 
The border suggested has a decorative 
treatment of leaves and fruit. It 
should be drawn near the top of the 
board, permitting written school work 
beneath. 
An easy way to make repeats is to 
cut a large grape leaf about six inches 
high, and trace this shape on the board 
at uniform distances. .The other de- 
tails may be easily copied. 
A light green chalk is. suitable for 
the leaf outline, and a very light pur- 
ple for the grapes. Should the two 
colors be quite dark, they will not eas- 
ily be seen by some pupils. In such 
case the outlines may be lightened with 
white chalk. 


CALENDAR 


This may be drawn in some corner of 
the blackboard not often used, or on a 
cardboard to be hung in a convenient 
place. A good size for this drawing 
would be about 18 inches by 25 inches. 
Light and broad chalks are appropri- 
ate for the work. The calendar will 
thus enhance the appearance of the 
classroom. It is not desirable to use 
more than two colors in combination. 
Pink and light green would harmonize 
well for the apples and leaves. These 
colors may be repeated in the other de- 
tails—border lines, book, ete. 

As September is the first school 
month after vacation, a conventional 
book and motto, both enclosed in a 
shield form, make appropriate motives 
for the design. The apple and leaves 
also symbolize the “fruit of knowl- 
edge.” ; 


European Geography To-day 
(Continued from page 31) 
Books for Pupils to Read 


Industrial Studies—Europe— N. B. 
Allen (Ginn); Industrial Readers— 
Eva M. Tappan (Houghton); Our 
Little Cousin Series (Page); Geo- 
graphical Readers—F. G. Carpenter 
(American Book Co.); Geographical 
Readers—C. F. King (Lothrop) ; Peeps 
at Many Lands Series (Macmillan) ; 
The Dutch Twins—L. F. Perkins 
(Houghton); The Irish Twins—L. F. 
Perkins (Houghton); The Story of the 
English—H. A. Guerber (American 
Book Co.); Hans Brinker and the Sil- 
ver Skates—Mary Mapes Dodge (many 





































of desired poems. 
quently asked for. 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Character of the Hap- 
py Warrior 
Charge of the 
rigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywiere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 


Flying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Home_the Cows 
Each in His Own 

Tongue 














This is a unique collection of poems. 


The Book You Have Always Wanted 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


This has been wonderfully popular. 


onight Lad. 
Darius Green and His Lan 


Legend of 


the Road, The 


How _ He Saved St. 

Light If— 

Incident of the French 
amp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 

June 

Kentucky Belle 

y Moon 

ding of the Pilgrims 

Lasca 

zak in the Dike, The 


Legend of Bregenz, A 
the Organ 


ichael’s 


Ider, The 


For several years there has been published in ‘‘Nor- 
ma! Instruceor-Primary Plans’ a department of “‘Poems Our Readers Have Asked For.” 
Thousands of teachers have requested the publication 
This book contains over two hundred of those which have been most fre- 

“Poems Teachers Ask For’ includes a large number of the required 
poems in state courses of study, together with others well adapted for memory work, char- 
acter study and special day exercises in the school, Teachers and readers will greatly appre- 
ciate the convenience of this compact and comprehensive arrang i 


+ 


t of the ch an 





most required poems, as well as the saving of time and money accomplished by securing them 
in one volume rather than in many volumes from different publishers. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
First rs Story, 
1e 


First Snow-fall, The 
Flag Goes By, The 
Give Us Men 
Gradatim 

House by_the Side of 


L’Envoi 
Lips That Touch Lig- 


uor, e 

Little Boy Blue 

Lost Chord, The 

Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 

Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 

October’s Bright Blue 
Weather 

Old Clock on the 

Cpetee 

1%) ‘unity 

Order for a Picture, 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl and the Pussy Cat, 

e 
Paul Revere’s Ride 


Perfect ~ @ 
Planting of the Apple- 


ree 
Poorhouse Nan 


208 Pages—Limp Cloth Covers—60 cents per copy, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


9 Des Moines, Iowa 


Psalm of Life, A 
Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 
Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Robert. _of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ T 
Seven Times- One 
Sister and I 
ong of the Shirt 
et and 


s 

Sweet and Low 

Teacher’s Dream, The 

Thanato; 

Village Blacksmith, 

e 

Visit from St. Nich- 
olas, A 

We Are Se 

When_ the ws Come 
Home 

Where the West Begins 





onder: World, The 
» Spare that 
Tee 
Your Mission 


Dausville, N.Y. 


editions); The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils—Selma Lagerlof (Doubleday or 
Grosset); Ten Boys—Jane Andrews 
(Ginn or Lothrop); Each and All— 
Jane Andrews (Ginn or Lothrop); 
Stories of Greece and Rome—Retold 
from St. Nicholas (Century); Beowulf 
—C. G. Child (Houghton); Story of 
Belgium—William E. Griffis (F. A. 
‘Owen); Stories of English History— 
Alfred J. Church (Macmillan); Life 
of Alfred the Great—Thomas. Hughes 
(Macmillan, Burt, Houghton); Short 
History of the English People—J. R. 
Green (many editions);  England’s 
Story—Eva M. Tappan (Houghton) ; 
Little Journeys—Marian M. George 
(Flanagan); Modern Europe—F. E. 
Coe (Silver); Lest We Forget—World 
War Stories—Thompson and Bigwood 
(Silver); You Are the Hope of the 
World—Hermann Hagedorn (Macmil- 
lan); King Arthur and His Knights— 
Maude Radford Warren (Rand) ; Four 
Old Greeks—Jennie Hall (Rand). 


Bibliography for Teachers 


Outline of Hist y for the Grades—Ell- 
— W. Kemp (Ginn) ; Special Meth- 
0 m 


Geograph for Third and 
Fourth Grades—Charles A. McMurry 
(Macmillan); German Life in Town 


and Country—W. H. Dawson (Put- 
nam’s); Commercial and Industrial 


Geography—John J. Macfarlane (H. M. 
Rowe, Baltimore, Md.); Descriptive 
Geography: Vol. Europe—F, L. D. 
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Size 


motion 
songs, 


erican 





POPULAR AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 


= 4) 














Song Books 


“‘Let All the Children Sing”’ 








PUBLISHED BY 


Dansville, N. Y. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 





learn these songs. 
the songs is given, 
e—_ to the interest and helpfulness of the 


printed on good paper an 
enamel paper covers. 


Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 


all kinds. 


by_purchaser. 
. per doz. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. | 


10 CENTS 


of book, 5x84 


The BLUE BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Werds and Music 


PER 
COPY 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with words and music. 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. 
two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person, young or old, should be 
familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 
A history of many of 
which feature adds 


It is without ques- 


inches. 
bound in strong 


$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 











15 CENTS 


songs, 


should know. 


hundr 





Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


PER 
COPY 


The best all round song book. Contains 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
sacred songs, 
patriotic songs, songs for special 
days, etc. 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough 
of each kind to meet all requirements, and, 
besides all this it has a story of each of our 
leading patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
In fact it is an ideal | 
k for assembly singing. 
128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 
prepaid. In lots of one 
$12.50 .per hundred, transportation pay 

Weight 6 ounces per 


sentimental 


Order from Nearest Point 


er dozen, | 
or more | 


Over 


Well 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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(Continued on page 87) 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good boob! 


LOWER 


30 O than others 


ON APPROVAL — DIRECT TO USER 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country, Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries. be in octane of different sizes combining utility, 
pearance. P... itted with felt- 
copged, “how pet door. ¥ terlocking con- 
nd metal Style shown 
shove i is on epee = ‘SOB OAK wi with —_ 
ding, ppearing. glass doors, Other sty 
ining; without doors, in different grades and Srishes, 
Te very reasonable fag down 5 B, on catalog. Ship) 
direct from factory ON OVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO Wie oy new Catalog No. 24, 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookeases and Filing Cabinets. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
_ Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O, Draper 

















Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
{ mere a Father Should Have. 
| —_ a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
edical pga @ Husband Should Have. 
Leite: ee Wif ite Sh Idi “’ 
i | e a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Iilustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, © Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 pestprd. fedical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write fer ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 

















Puritan Pub. Co. Depte 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Piece of Fine SheetMusicFree 


to any high-school pupil who plays, or music = 
school teacher ; but you must send the postage, 2c. 
State kind preferred. To each goes plan for 


Unique School Party o Community Social 
Oh, what a good time ! zs wha + mag a features. 
Desk P, Hubbard’s Bargain Music House, Riverside, Calif. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


w Book by Hayes. i 3M: D., _ of Woman's 
Medical lege, i ay Pharma etc. Tells 
cause and cure of sapsenosue gaat and facial \isfgureme 

Non-technical. Send 3 ps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-9, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING co., Riverside, R. I. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, 
send today for FREE 
copy of America’s lead- 

ing ae for writer’s of gd Stories, 

Poems, Instructive, hel pial 

Writer’s yer 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 by 48 companies, No Corres; Course. 
Details FREES  Sodoties Leagan 334 sey Louis, Mo. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 70) 
A Spelling Device 


At the beginning of the term I make 
a set of cards about four by six inches, 
of manila tag. I have a card for each 
child. At the end of each week I give 
a written test on the words taught and 
on each child’s card I write his mis- 
spelled words. 

These cards are used in many ways. 
Whenever we have a few minutes, per- 
haps just before dismissal or at the 
close of some lesson, I take up the cards 
and call upon some child to spell his 
words. Sometimes I allow another 
child to dictate the words to him and 
have him write them, or a number of 
children who have not missed may 
hear the others spell. From time to 
time I make a list of all the words on 
the cards and use it for an oral test. 
As an incentive to good s spelling I put 
a red star on the cards of all children 
who have not missed during the month. 
The value of this device is that it gives 
intensive drill on the most difficult 
words to the few children who really 
need drill, thus preventing unnecessary 
waste of time—EMMA J. THOM, Ohio. 


Golden Days 


I have found that the giving of mer- 
its for an especially well prepared les- 
son, a very neat paper, a courteous act, 
or a kind deed, is a splendid way to 
encourage and train childen to form 

good habits. I place the names of the 
Sulhdeen on the board, and when a child 
has earned five merits, I erase them 
and place a gold star after his name 
on the honor roll, which is neatly 
framed. When a child is disorderly in 
the schoolroom or on the playground he 
loses a merit for each offense. 

The children used “ain’t,” “t’ain’t,” 
and “hain’t” in almost everything they 
said. Though I corrected the mistakes 
it seemed to have no effect. I finally 
decided upon this plan: Their names 
were placed on the board with this 
title: “The Ain’t Family.” Each time a 
child used one of these forbidden words 
a mark was placed after his name. 
When he had five marks he lost a merit. 
For the first week merit after merit 
was lost. Within a month however, it 
was not necessary to have an “Ain’t” 
family. 

My name is on the board with the 
children’ s. If at the end of the day the 
children and I feel as if it has been a 
delightful one in which we have accom- 
plished a great deal, we call it a “Gold- 
en Day.” I receive a merit for it, and 
when I have five, I get a star after my 
name on the honor roll, 

The children enjoy trying to make 
each day a golden one. I am often 
greeted in the morning with these 
words: “This is going to be a Golden 
Day, Miss Harris.”»—Mary F. Harris, 
Colorado. 


One Way of Arousing Interest 


My fourth graders, at the time I 
took charge of them, were backward in 
arithmetic and geography. To remedy 
this, I used the following scheme: I 
divided the class into two groups, girls 
and boys. In geography, a record was 
kept of the number of questions each 
side failed on, questions being asked al- 
ternately of the girls and the boys. In 
looking over the arithmetic papers a 
like record was kept, At the end of a 
stated time, the losing side in geog- 
raphy was to furnish pop-corn and the 
losing side in arithmetic, candy. The 
“festival,” as we called it, was to come 
just before the Thanksgiving recess, It 
happened that the girls were behind in 
geography, and the boys in arithmetic, 
so honors and rewards were even.—H. 
R.:L. ELLIot, New York. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $195 MONTH 


All teachersshould try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held th: hout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of ye re poesons are tot be 
filled at from $1100 to hare sha hoursand 

al vacations, with ful ose pom ‘ould 
write i noe ately, to part Institutes Dept, P25 
Roc ., for _— shi cn 
fee gawes ri ni pl mes ene} ge desert ve book, show- 


exami- 
hee dase Secstions, Which ' wi Ban nt free of Fl 
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Prettier Teeth 


To millions of all races 


This is to offer a ten-day test, of a 
tooth paste whose results will surprise 
and delight you. 


To millions of people, half the world 
over, it is bringing prettier teeth. It is 
bringing cleaner, safer teeth. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are advising its 
adoption, 


Make this free test. Learn what this 
new method means to you and yours. 
Watch how your teeth change in a 
week, 


Film dims the teeth 


This viscous film you feel on teeth 
is the coat that clouds their luster. And 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 


It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not end it. So countless teeth 
brushed daily are dimmed and _ ruined 
by it. ~ 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Also of many internal diseases. 


Must be removed 


Dental science has long sought a daily 
film combatant. Without it, the tooth 
brush is sadly inadequate. The best- 
brushed teeth, if film remains, dis-color 
and decay. “ 


Now two methods have been found to 
effectively fight film. Able authorities 
have proved them by many careful tests. 
In Europe and America, leading dentists 
now advise them, 


For daily use they are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. This tooth 
paste complies with all modern require- 
ments. To people all around you it is 
bringing results never obtained before. 


What Pepsodent does 


Pepsodent combats 
ever it appears. 


the film wher- 
Then it leaves teeth 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by the highest authorities, 
and now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 





highly polished, so film less easily ad- 
heres. 


It also multiplies the salivary fiow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which cling and may form 
acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every use brings five effects, 
all of them important. Together they 
mean a new dental era. You will real- 
ize that fact in a week. 





The quick results will 
delight you 


The results are both giick and ap- 


parent. You can feel them in cleaner 
teeth, see them in whiter teeth. 


To children they are as important as 
to adults. Young teeth are markedly 
subject to these film attacks. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old. 
Let the clear results decide you. This 
is too important to forget. Cut out the 
coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 994, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Fve Day Plan Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of allages. They tell what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies--Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—-§tories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
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9 0 ti B k Prepared Especially for 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 
Seeley’s Question Book tess. six. fevi 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,’”’ “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: * 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School M t, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations; etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of-laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normai Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 

















, : consent of author or publisher, 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it suppli bundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 





lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 





Practical Selections (i esratseg severe 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 





Practical 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. = 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- ealtenn 
days, used in the schoolrooms, and Primary Plans 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’”’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by = 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School- Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Flay, 4 ons in Domestic 

en 











Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Sc ic Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, — Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on,fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 





Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
@ SCHOOL YRAL Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus “Home’’ is the topic 
chosen for the first school mane Near rma ns This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and t and teacher, and to 
“*- —— to bring — tae results from the forming of such a bond. 

e other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Ha Da: 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values, 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it isequally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 

t are valuabl of i for decoration, construction work, etc. 





256 pages. Printedon fin 1] d splendidl i 
silk cloth, PRICE. 66 cents, postpaid: Witt Ney nae 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 











OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 























Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai: t $2.50 
Every Bay Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertai t 3.50 
Every Day Pians and **How # Did yer (See description on page 74), .. 2.00 
Every Day Plans, “SrYear's Entertainments and “‘How # Did it?* 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or SchOO! Vear........000000 sere veers 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and *‘How I Did It°’...... .. 278 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and -*‘How ! Did It°?.. . 275 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and "‘Sr'School Year) «+--+ 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 





-effect within ten days 














A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


A-NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books | PeACTICAL 
Ever P repared for | MetHons Alps xo DEVICES 
Teachers . ror TEACHERS 


V0) 1017 | Sa 













Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME J 
Reading 


PRACTICAL 
MeTHODs, Alps ano DEVICES 
Spelling 


Geography FOR i ACHERS 


Hygiene VoL 
Physical malin 
Education 

Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 
Drills 


VOLUME Il 


Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work 
Domestic 
Science 
Manual Arts 
Citizenship 
Nature Study 
Dramatization 
Writing 
Recitations 


Seal Keratol 
Plays and 576 Pages with Gold 


pcs ys Over 500 Illustrations Stamping 


We have just published a new enlarged edition of Practical. Methods, Aids 4nd Devices for Teach- 
ers. Several new departments and special features have been added making the books more usable 
and helpful than ever before. 

in the production of this set of books our chief aim has been to make them of the greatest pos- 
sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 50,000 sets of previous edi- 
tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of-praise from those who are using them. 

, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to any 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her use. 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is only about THREE AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. Read our Offer and Guarantee below. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


7 of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
fhe Special Price in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 

is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
The Price of the Books next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Every order for F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date...cceeeeeee1Qeee 


Practical Methods, You may ship (all charges prepaid) te my address given below 
Aids and Devices for Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
Teach s Ye mans gad cee or extend yh cen Y a nan - —_ : rN 
mary ; ndi in 
eachers is accep ted pha of the Gaeacs odeew dea thane ie ‘which paymentis to S aie. rn 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 



























C] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 


C] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


books are not satisfac- In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
tory to the not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify Fen by letter within ten 
4 pur days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 


in every sense and 


we are notified to this 


for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicate by» check mark (>) 


the mannerin which payment is te be made. 


O Tam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50." 


(_] 1am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 








and give instructions Name ....... Sasi codec ee Gens vva tienes can edipeibeeetas oe ae deine pba asnewscésas bya 
for the return of the AI con haiah bd dpls sa 68 0bCa Pub diek suqckpusdecdwenvbaateed BtatOseccvccecicseces 
books at our expense. Street or R. F. D..... dha he shtnnd acdaaphihabbhnn psaabapene cisahinarcabepeieses 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


[TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 
correctly, give you grace, abundant vital- 
ity—courage to undertake and 
do things. 

I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. 


In a few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends, 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs . 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be si¢k when you know how. 


If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me: 
Indigestion . Constipation 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 


My 20 years’ work has won the 
endorsement of leading physi- 
cians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you will Ss : 
be under no obligations. Write ct ll 
today, before you forget. I will gladly send you m 
illustrated booklet telling you how to stand or. wal 
correctly, free. 


Littatitas —( 7 
Dept 30, 1819 Broadway, New York D2 





Reinforcements 


The leaf you need 
mosthas atrick way of 
slipping out and then 
unprintable words. 
Loose leaves stay in 
their binder with Den- 
gison heavy reinforce- 
ments. 2 grades; many 
sizes; at stationers. 


Write Dennison, Department .7. 
Framingham, Mass., for “Handy Book.” 


What Next ? 


The little matter of 15c will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial, The Pathfinder is acheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 


world’s news in an interesting, 

Will bri understandable way. Now in its 29th 
ng year. This splendid National week- 

’ supplies a long-felt want; it costs 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

what is going on in the world, this is 

your means. If you want a paper in 

















your home. which is reliable and 
wholesome; if you would appreciate a 
9 paper which puts everything 
« clearly, strongly, briefly, en- 

ata n tertainingly—here it is. 
hw @ Splendid serial and short 
i WW gtories and miscellany, The 
[es Box Answers YOUR 





questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15c to show 
f-., that you might like such a 

r, and we will send the 
Pathfinder weeks, The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad toinvest in newfriends, 
The Pathfinder, 282 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 















Three P. encils Santa Claus or Birthday Box 35c 
C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New York City 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


ED WITH FOO te: or free booklet— 
“HOW FOODS CURE.” DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
Derr. 99, BroaDwAy AT 71st STREET, NEW YORK 


Write the Words for a Song Wei compose 


copyright, and print. Submit poems on any subject. SETON 
MUSIO COMPANY, 920 S, MICHIGAN AVE., Room 118, CHICAGO. 


EP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--- 
VIOI INS ON CREDITS” Pass terme for 
wonderful instruments. Get 


details today. 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. You can write 

them. Get Free Book. Special Prize 

Offer. COLLEGE, Bx 278, I-59, CHICAGO 

S Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers "ication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Blo. 


COMMERCE STORY WRITING, LAW, LIBERAL ARTS. 
Correspondence methods, Degrees. Bx 478, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


a . Cash or royalty, 
Inventions Commercialized aze":skt=\¢. 
id fe f 
SONG WRITERS #222 20" my tree pamphlet 


E, HANSON, Room 616, 3810 Broadway, OHIOAGO, ILLINOIS, 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The “Why” of the Problem and 
the Project 
(Continued from page 28) 


dinary discipline in a properly con- 
trolled schoolroom, teach apprecia- 
tion of citizenship and of the rights of 
others. In one school I know of, a 
“Brush Your Teeth” drill with imag- 
inary toothbrushes was conducted 
daily until every child possessed a 
toothbrush and used it. To take note 
of the personal cleanliness of a pupil 
when making up his grade on hygiene, 
to give him credits on his report for 
home duties performed, may be con- 
sidered as motivated teaching of the 
values of life. : 
In the review type of work, of which 
the culmination is the examination, 
one thinks at once of percentages and 
promotions. Motivation is secured by 
the pupil’s desire to “pass,” to “make 
a grade.” Every teacher has been 


{lectured upon the unworthiness of 


these motives, but most teachers reg- 
ularly depend on them. Nevertheless, 
to. make direct use of such motives is 
the resort of the poor teacher. Take 
advantage of the natural desire of 
the pupil to appear to advantage. Re- 
views may easily be motivated by the 
use of problems, by causing “break- 
downs” to occur, as already mentioned, 
and in other entirely practical ways. 

The teacher who has made conscien- 
tious effort, and: finds that there are 
places which require “the long pull, 
the. strong pull and the pull all to- 
gether” must not judge herself too 
severely, for the truth of the matter 
is that with all our present light there 
remain “places in every subject where 
work is felt as a burden rather than a 
pleasure, but the interest and energy 
developed, the far-reaching aims and 
motives which make their appeal to 
the child in the more attractive parts 
of the subjects will carry him through 
the swamps and the mires.” Thus 
McMurry reassures us. 

Realizing the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, and remembering that “To begin 
in the concrete,. continue in the con- 
crete, and end in the concrete is only 
less pernicious than education through 
play” (Bagley), and that “To learn by 
doing is well; to do and learn nothing 
thereby is poor” (Russell and Bonser), 
the wise teacher will steer a straight 
course, endeavoring to train and direct 
instead of merely control and, in the 
words of Rousseau, “to teach things in- 
stead of about things.” 


Rural Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 33) 


Land Clearing 


There are two ways of clearing land 
of “stumpage.” These are known as 
the “ripe” or “delayed” method, and 
the “green” or “forced.” In the first 
method the land is cleared of logs, 
trees and brush. This land is then 
pastured for a period of years and lat- 
er the decayed stumps are removed. 
In the “forced” method the stumps 
are removed immediately and the land 
put into crops. The following figures 
show a comparison of the cost of the 
two methods. 

It cost $51.64 to clear an acre of 
green stump land in 1914, using dyna- 
mite. It cost $55.31 to do the same 
job with ripe stumps in 1918. But 
labor and dynamite were 65 per cent 
higher in price in 1918. The only fair 
comparison is to use the same cost 
prices. If we use the same base price 
for labor and materials (1914 prices) 
in both cases, the cost of clearing the 
ripe stumps in 1918 was $37.72. What 
was the percentage saved by using the 
delayed method? 

Can you show other advantages in 
the delayed system of clearing? (Im- 
provement of land by decaying vegeta- 
tion and thickening sod. Also annual 
pasture crop harvested by cattle.) 





He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper.—Burke. 


s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in seript lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50, 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00, 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teeth that last through childhood 


sound and whole should, with proper 
care, last a lifetime 


The twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush habit 
insures clean, healthy teeth. This habit pays high divi- 
dends in future years. It is now a recognizable medi- 
cal fact that many ailments—even serious diseases—are 
the result of neglected teeth. 


“A clean tooth never decays.” 

Impress this fact in your tooth-brush drills, and also 
the fact that the twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit in- 
sures the teeth being kept clean. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. Always packed in the 
yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 


If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Reynard the Fox 


‘Retold by Suate Best 







































































































































FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleveu Fables from Ajsop 

*28 More Fables from Ajsop 

*29 Indian Myths—2ush 
*140 Nursery ‘ales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
*220 Fables and Tales from Africa 


Nature 
*] Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Jfiller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History - 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 


Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader—Fazon 

*228 First Term Primer—Maguire 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginnuers—Fazon 

“245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 

SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

*34 Stories from Grimm—/7Zaylor 

*36 Little Red Riding llood—fetter 

*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Reztler 

*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

*39 Little Wood Iriends—AJ/ayne 
*so Wings and Stings—//alifax 

“41 Story of Wool—A/fayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*s5 Boyhoodof Washingtou—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Rezter 


Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cottonu-Tails—Smith 

*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

*269 Four Little 
Play— Smith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails iu 
Vacation—Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 

*z300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 

*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith : 

*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 

*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 

#317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 

*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 

THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

*47 Greek Myths+Alingensmith 

*48 Nature Myths—J/etcclfe 

*so Reynard the Fox—J/est 











Cotton-Tails at 


*ro2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 


174 Sun Myths—Rezter 

175 Norse Legends, I—Rezler 

176 Norse Legends, II—Xetler 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
“282 Siegfried, The Lorelci, and 

Other Rhine Legends—AlcCabe 

*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 

*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

*s1 Story of Flax—Aayne 

*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 

*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 

*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 

board—PartI. Story of Teaand 

the Teacup—Kirby 

“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 

Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 

board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 

Coffee and Salt—Kirby 

“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 

board—Part III. Story of Rice, 

Currants and Honey—Kirby 

*203 Little Plant People of the 

Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 

*4 Story of Washington—Reiter 

*7 Story of Longfellow—A/cCabe 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sen 


t PREPAID 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMB 


Limp Cloth Edition—I2 Cents per Copy 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penu)—ZBush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCade 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*vo Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Saker. 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Saker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—AfcCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—/aris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, aud some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—//alifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
*151 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and’ No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Resler 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*51 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
*83 Story of Printing—McCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezler 
*85 Story of Patrick Heury 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Edisou)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*o1 Story of Eugene Field—McCadbe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*t95 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems” and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol] 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hausel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Mau- 
ners—Bai. 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 
at 84 cents per 


hun 


*314 The Enchanted Bugleand Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number— 12c 
Paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Srown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
2€3 TheSky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Meplorations ot the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCade 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe — 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCadbe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*1o7 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story,of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded; plus postage for their 
return. 














112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—JA/cCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush - 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
#61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Shcridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis : 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—Dela Ramee 
*184 Tlie Nurubetg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
U—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*1tog Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 


* 249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 











*a1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


*312 ragesto’ tse Mauy. Lands— 
Bailey . 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, sre: 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


tra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
Suadeed geepada. Order by number, specifying fisap cloth x 


following list are supplied 

binding. 

Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in apan—G7zfis 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Flumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
599 Story of Georgia—Derry 
5u1 Story of Ilinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—AfcFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—ZEudbank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Picrce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—A/cars 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—Alarch 
*s540 Story of ‘'ennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utali— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawscy 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rzing 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rying 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Lrown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne t 
#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawithorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—//awthorne 
162 The Pygmies—//awthorne 
“211 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—JVihiiiier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfro:n 


Ps 


and 





*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 


the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 
350 Books (2.5e%..) at 7 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. ont ‘ 
standard and accepted Classics, alarge number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


It contains, in addition to many 


Each book has 32 or more ; 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 


dustries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
ne ema ng ez h : This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 


grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
also in limp cloth 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 
*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale 
*192 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/rving 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel, 
214 More Selections from thie 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
IlI—Grammar—/azon 
*238 Lamb’s-Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
- —Part II 
*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) . 
*251 Story of Languageand Litera- 
ture—Heilig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Augo 
*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con- 
deused from Scott) —Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper)—Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Hetlig 
*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Longfellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
*515 Story of Armenia—Heilig 
*316 Lamb’s Tales from  Shakes- 
peare —Part IlI— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 


Nature 


*278 Mars and Ifs Mysteries—Wlson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


FIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson t+ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burust 
*23 The Deserted Viilage-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Aneieut Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI + 
143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Long/cllow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster f 
*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Hdgar Allan Poe — 7 ete 
and selected poems—Zin 
*158 Washingtou’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — o_o? 
and selected poems—Lin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Ffaxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott t¢ 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Ha: 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from Scott) 
Myers — (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 


+ These have biographical skeich of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
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atory notes. 


Fall Stock Carried af’ 
Both Offices. Order 
from Nearest Point. 
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Answers to Queries 

Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
jssue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of. limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


1. What was Henry Clay’s attitude regarding 
(a) internal improvements; (b) the national 
bank; (c) protective tariff? 2. How did Lin- 
coln compel Douglas to acknowledge the ‘‘Dred 
Scott Decision” to -be inconsistent with “Popu- 
lar Sovereignty ?’’—Indiana. 

1. (a) In 1816 Clay began agitation 
for internal improvements which 
should facilitate inland commerce and 
knit together all parts of the Union, 
and he held to that principle through- 
out his public life. (b) During the 
early part of his career Clay made him- 
self conspicuous by his opposition to 
the national bank. It was his belief 
that funds should be more widely dis- 
tributed than they would be ina na- 
tional bank. (c) Clay was an ardent 
protectionist. He advocated a protec- 
tive tariff when the tariff question was 
growing in prominence before the sec- 
ond war with England. After the war 
he once more stood for protection, and 
in 1824 he was the leader among the 
protectionists when a_ new _ tariff 
measure was being drafted. He ad- 
vocated protection that home industries 
might be developed. 2. During the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates Lincoln forced 
Douglas to defend the doctrine of ‘‘Pop- 
ular Sovereignty,” realizing that Doug- 
las could not do this without taking a 
stand against the “Dred Scott Decis- 
ion.” The Dred Scott Decision gave a 
slaveholder the privilege of taking his 
slaves into the territories and stated 
that Congress could not stop him. In 
defending the doctrine of Popular Sov- 
eignty Douglas declared that the leg- 
islatures of the territories could make 
laws hostile to slavery if they saw fit to 
do so. As Congress had power over the 
territories either the Dred Scott De- 
cision or the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty was unconstitutional. The 
upholding of both was absolutely in- 
consistent. 


What is the origin of the American dollar? 
—Subscriber. 

Near the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Counts of Schlick in Bohemia, 
who were operating silver mines at 
Joachims-thal, began coining the sil- 
ver into one-ounce pieces. The coins 
were called Joachimsthalers because 
of the location of the mines. Later 
the name was shortened to thalers. 
With the growth of commerce the thal- 
ers became known in England where 
they. were first called dallers, and final- 
ly dollars. The name dollar became 
popular with English-speaking peoples 
and was applied ‘to other foreign coins, 
particularly the Spanish~piastre. The 
so-called Spanish dollar became com- 
mon in continental America before the 
Revolutionary War through trade with 
the West Indies, and was selected by 
Congress as the standard by which to 
harmonize the money of the different 
states after the colonies had won their 
independence. Coinage of the Ameri- 
can dollar began April 2, 1792, when 
the first national mint was established 
in Philadelphia. The word. “dollar” 
is more than three hundred years old, 
Shakespeare using it in Macbeth, Act I, 
Scene 2. 


Explain the Federal Reserve Banking System. 
—Minnesota. 

The Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem consists of 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and their branches located in 
specifically prescribed territory. Na- 
tional banks are required to be stock- 
holders in the Federal Reserve Banks 
and state-chartered banks may become 
members: on application after meeting 
certain. requirements.. _Each reserve 
bank is managed by a board of*nine di- 
rectors, three being chosen by. the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and six elected by 
member banks.. Three of the directors 
must be engaged in agriculture, com- 
merce, or some other industrial activ- 
ity, and cannot. be officers, directors, 


we 
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or employees of any other bank. The | 


Reserve Board consisting of seven 
members has general supervision over 
the reserve banks. The reserve banks 
are permitted to transact business only 
with member banks. Their functions 
are rediscounting commercial paper for 
their members, on which money has 
been advanced by member banks to cus- 
tomers; issuing Federal Reserve Notes 
in amounts permitted by the Reserve 
Board; and the holding of legal re- 
serves for member banks. This pro- 
vides for the centralization of reserves 
which are accessible for member banks 
when needed; the creation of an elastic 
bank credit, and an efficient exchange 
system. Reserve banks pay annual 
dividends of 6 per cent. Half of the 
excess profits over this amount is paid 
to the federal government as franchise 
tax, the other half going into a sur- 
plus fund. This will continue until 
the surplus fund amounts to 40 per 
cent of the capital stock, when the en- 
tire excess profits will be paid to the 
government. 

1. Original jurisdic- 
3. Criminal 


Explain the following: 
tion, 2. Appellate jurisdiction. 
case.—Illinois. 

1. Original jurisdiction is the legal 
right of hearing and determining a 
case in the first instance. 2. Appel- 
late jurisdiction is jurisdiction in cases 
of appeal from inferior courts. 3. 
Criminal cases are prosecutions in the 
name of the state for violations of the 
laws of the land—charges of offense 
against the: public law of the state or 
nation as distinguished from violations 
of municipal or local ordinances. -A 
person convicted of a criminal offense 
is subject to severe punishment. 

Why are public school teachers exempted 
— paying federal income tax?—South Da- 
ota. 

The Treasury Department of the 
federal government reports as follows 
regarding this question: “Salaries of 
all employees of a state or political 
subdivision thereof are exempt from 
income tax under the present laws and 
regulations. Inasmuch as teachers in 
the public schools are employees of a 
political subdivision of a state, they 
are not required to make returns of 
income for the amounts received by 
them in the performance of their offi- 
cial duties.” 


European Geography To-day 
(Continued from page 82) 


Herbertson (Macmillan); Source Book 
of Mediaeval History—F. A. ge 
(American Book Co.); Six Thousand 
Years of History—E. Sanderson and 
Others (T. Nolan, 608 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia; History of Commerce— 
Clive Day (Longmans); Story of the 
Middle Ages—Samuel B. Harding 


(Scott, Foresman) ; History for Graded 
and District Schools—Ellwood W. 
Kemp (Ginn) ; Lives—Plutarch (many 
editions); The City of the Seven Hills 
—cC. H. and S. B. Harding (Scott, 
Foresman); Liberty Docuwments— 
Mabel Hill (Longmans); The Private 
Life of ‘the Romans—Preston and 
Dodge (Sanborn); The Outline of His- 
tory—H G. Wells (Macmillan) ; Geog- 
raphy of the World War and the 
Peace Treaties—Frank M. McMurry 
(Macmillan) ; Lessons in Chalk Model- 
ing—Ida C. Heffron (Educational Pub- 
lishing Co.) ; Ancient Times—James H. 
Breasted (Ginn); New Medieval and 
Modern History—Samuel B. Harding 
(American Book Co.); Outlines of Hu- 
ropean History-Robinson and Beard 
(Ginn); The Roman and the Teuton— 
Charles Kingsley (Macmillan); EHu- 
rope in the Nineteenth Century—Harry 
P. Judson (Scribner’s); The Teaching 
of Geography—Mendel E. Branom 
(Ginn); Teaching Elementary School 
Subjects—Louis W. Rapeer (Scrib- 
ner’s); History of Civilization—F. P. 
G. Guizot (many editions). 

Among periodicals that will be found 
helpful are: The Pathfinder, Literary 
Digest, Review of Reviews, Current 
History, Public Opinion, Current Opin- 
ion, The Independent, The Outlook, The 
Survey.’ The New York Times is one 
of the most complete and reliable daily 
papers published’in the United States, 
ree an index to it is published quar- 
terly. 
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— your 
reading 
problem 


SOLVED BY 


Dr. Eliot of Harvar 
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Send for the booklet 
which gives Dr. Eliot’s 





OW can you gain, in just a 

. few delightful minutes’ read- 
ing each day, that knowledge of a 
few truly great books which will 
distinguish you always as a well- 
read man or woman? How can you, 
by reading, acquire a deep and true 
conception of human nature and 
human affairs? How are you to be- 
come well versed in those niceties, 
no less than in those fundamentals 
of life, which you can know only by 
carefully selected reading, never 
by random reading? 


It is that question, of so much 
importance to you, as it is to every 
thinking person, that you will find 
answered in the booklet describing 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books. 


It tells you what few great books 
—hbiographies, histories, novels, 
dramas, poems, books of. science 
and travel, philosophy, and religion 
—picture the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and, as Dr. Eliot says, “enrich, 
refine, and fertilize the mind.” 


The reading you have always wanted 
to do, the reading that means a 
broader outlook, bigger success, that 
means thinking straight and talking 
well—how you can do this is told by 
Dr. Eliot in this booklet. 


Gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of lib- 

eral education 

through read- 
ing. 


















St ee ke aapevera bee 


own plan of reading 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know 
something about 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The booklet tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his. Five- 
Foot Shelf “the books essential 
to the Twentieth Century idea of 
a cultivated person”; how he has 
so arranged these books that even 
fifteen minutes a day are enough; 
how, in these pleasant moments 
of spare time, by using the read- 
ing courses Dr. Eliot has pro- 
vided, you can get the knowledge 
of literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that progress 
in every walk of life demands to- 
day. 

‘‘For me,”’ wrote one man, “‘your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 

Every reader of Normal In- 
structor is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining 
little book which is being distrib- 
uted to acquaint people with Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
Merely mail the coupon to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Kverywhere 


NEW YORK 


ry. 


F. Collier & Son Company, 
416 West 13th Street, N. Y. l 


By mail, absolutely free and without obliga- 
tion, please send me the little guidebook to 
the most famous books in the world, describ- 
ing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and | 
containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. : 
' 
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‘Books That You Will Need 
During This School Year 








PIECES*°PLAYS 
ree CHRISTMAS DAYS 

































































The Instructor Entertainment Books 


and Special Day Exercises 
The Well Known “Pieces and Plays’’ Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


| Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages 

| Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages... 

_ Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages 

_ Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.... 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages 

| Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages........ 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........ 

Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages...... 

Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.. 

Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages..... pmo 4 


Other Popular Entertainment Books 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... 

Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages.. 

Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... 

Choice School Speaker. 128 pages............020% 

Plays fof School Days. 112 pages i 

Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages 

Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages 

Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages.. 

' Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.... ; 

| The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 


Inexpensive Song Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and 
Musil 60.0.0.0000 0705005 44s steese se eeeee 10c per copy. 
| The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 170 Songs with Words 
and Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid. In lots of 100, 
transportation payable by purchaser .-- $12.50 per 100. 
| Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
| Happy Days. 55 Songs 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


Poster Patterns, Etc. 


| The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I...... 

| The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II., f 
(Each of the above books contains 30 large sized patterns, in- 
cluding 20 Mother Goose. No patterns duplicated in the 
two books.) F 

Little Citizens and Their Flags.........ssssescccccees 
(The above book contains Outline Drawings of Boys and 
Girls of Eighteen Nationalities and Their Flags with Full 
Directions for Coloring.) 


Outline Books, Etc. 


Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 148 pages.$ .35 
New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages -20 
Opening Exercises for Schools, By Thomas E. Sanders. 116 pages. 35 
Outlines in U. S. Geography. By Inez N. McFee. 168 pages...... 85 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. McKean. - 
100 pages .... ccc cercccecersccvevesescccvovascvere ere 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages... .35 
Twenty Talks to Teachers. By Thos. E. Sanders. 178 pages, cloth 
binding 
A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE, McCUNE BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Just for Fun 


“Since he has been at college Harry’s 
letters are all so short.” “So’s Harry. 
That’s why he writes ’em.” 

“That hired man of mine is a regular 
steam engine,” said honest Farmer 
Hornbeak. “Good worker, eh?” “No; 
good whistler.” 


“Was your daughter’s musical edu- 
cation a profitable investment?” “Rath- 
er. I bought the houses on either side of 
mine at half their value.’ : 


Mr. B.—This window open behind me 
makes a fearful draft. My .teeth are 
chattering! Mrs. B.—Well, you know 
you can take them out. 


“Does your baby brother cry much, 
Mildred?” ““Only when you bounce him 
up and down, but what can you expect, 
he’s too young to swear.” 


Sunday school teacher (to a small 
boy) —Can you tell me something about 
the Israelites? Joel (aged four) — I 
don’t know anything about them. We 
have electric lights at home. 


“Stop, look, listen.” The reflective 
man stopped to read the railroad warn- 
ing. “Those three words illustrate the 
whole scheme of life,” said he. “How?” 
“You see a pretty girl. You stop. You 
re After you marry her you lis- 

en.” 


She—She told me that you told her 
that secret that I told you and told you 
not to teil her. He—The mean thing! I 
told her not to tell you that I told her. 
She—I promised her that I wouldn’t tell 
you that she told me that you told her, 
so don’t tell her that I told you. 


“What would you say,” began the 
voluble prophet of woe, “if I were to 
tell you that in a very short space of 
time all the rivers in this country 
would dry up?” “I would say,” replied 
the patient man, “go thou and do like- 
wise, 


The class in physiology were having 
a lesson about germs and parasites. 
When the teacher finally asked a boy 
what the latter was he replied, “A par- 
asite is something like an umbrella. 
It is used to help aviators escape from 
an aeroplane and come to earth safely.” 


Mr. Meek had a new conundrum. 
“Why am I like a pin?” he asked his 
better half. He guessed she would an- 
swer: “Because you are so sharp,” but 
she didn’t. “Because if you got lost it 
wouldn’t be worth while wasting time 
to find you,” was her reply. He doesn’t 
ask conundrums now. 


The teacher in natural history had 
received more or less satisfactory re- 
plies to her questions, and finally asked: 
‘What’ boy can tell me where the home 
of the swallow is? Long silence, then 


_a hand waved. “Well, Bobbie, where is 


it?” “The home of the swallow,” de- 


‘| clared Bobbie, seriously, “is in the 


stummick.” 


Vacation is a good time, not merely 
for the minister to pursue avocations, 
but for other folks to discover how hu- 
man he is. We recently heard of a 
small boy who came home from a Sun- 
day-school picnic and reported to his 
mother what he had found out about 
the pastor. “Oh, Mamma,” said the 
youngster, “he can run, and holler, and 
climb a tree, and eat!” 


A minister was reading the lesson 
from the book of Job. “Yea, the light 
of the wicked shall be put out,” he said 
when’suddenly the church was plunged 
into total darkness. “Brethren,” he 
said quietly after the pause of an in- 
stant, “in view of the sudden and start- 
ling fulfillment of this prophecy, we will 
spend a few minutes in silent prayer for 
the electric light company.” 


“Now boys,” said the schoolmaster to | | 
the geography class, “I want you to]: 


bear in mind, that the affix ‘stan’ means 
‘the place of.’ Thus we have Afghani- 
stan, the place of Afghans—also Hin- 
dustan, the place of Hindus. Can any- 
one give another example?” Nobody 
appeared very anxious to do so until 
little Johnny Snaggs, the joy of his 
mother and the terror of cats, said 
proudly, “Yes sir, I can. Umbrella- 
stan, the place for Umbrellas.” 





September 1921° 


The supervisor of a school was trying 
to prove that children are lacking in ob- 
servation. To the children he said, 
“Now, children, tell me a number to put 
on the board.” Some child _ said, 
“Thirty-six.” - The supervisor wrote 
sixty-three. He asked for. another 
number, and seventy-six was given. He 
wrote sixty-seven. When a third num- 
ber was asked, a child who apparently 
had paid no -attention called out: 
“Theventy- theven. Change that, you 
darned thucker!” .  ¢ 
: A-man was. going- down: a.steep- in- 
cline on a very iey day. _When:he got 
to the steepest part, his feet slipped out 
from under him and he sat down; im- 
mediately in front of him a-large lady 
was proceeding down the incline with 
great care and dignity. When his feet 
slipped, they struck the feet of the large 
lady and she promptly sat down on him, 
They were going too fast to change 
their position and by the time they ar- 
rived at the bottom, his sense of humor 
had asserted itself. He said: “Madam, 
you will have to get off now; this is as 
far as I go.” 
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120 GOOD CANDY RECIPES 27.0%. 


Would like to know how to make the choicest and most de- 
licious kinds of candy--Soft, Creamy Chocolate Coated Dainties,’ 
Sugared Bon Bons, Coated Nuts, Nougats, Nougatines, Penuches, 
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FRE GUIDE 


The practical suggestions in this 
free book make song poem writing 
easy. Points the way to one of the 
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song poems, but about securing publi- 
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Clip the above coupon, sign and mail it for Philipsborn’s 312-page Style and Shopping Guide. , 
7 The Coupon (or a Postal) is your “Free Ticket” to America’s Style Show—for the Philipsborn : 
Catalog isa veritable Pageant of Fashions—a Carnival of Bargains—with everything PREPAID ie Ve 8X-14010 X 
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B A National Institution 
32 Years of Service 


This business, established 32 years ago, has 

become a national institution. Its success is 
4 built on service to Customers. ‘‘Consider 
4 the Customer First’’ is the keynote of Philips- 
born’s policy. 


ALL-SILK Georgette Dress | am IE 


Z==A 8X-14010X—A wonderful dress at a ONLY 
truly sensational price! This beautiful silk 
rgette dress is elegantly embroidered 
in black and gold beads in newest design. 8 
Kimono sleeves, elbow length, finished 
with picoted ruffles. Invisible fastenings somal 
atcerterback. Silk-finished cotton lin- 


ing (reco 5 
COLORS: Navy blue, Harding blue or z at Doe a 
— shade of gray. SIZES: 32to44 bust; 34to38 skirt 

engths. Price, PREPAID to your home, $5.98 : 


of Lovely Styles 


=) pictures and describes the delightfully 
different styles which Dame Fashion 


—— ——————— has planned as an agreeable surprise. These 
= SSS SSH, lovely creations—thanks to Philipsborn’s buying 


= : —=— = power—are offered at America’s lowest prices. 


= = z = SS Whether you order a complete outfit or just one smallitem, you 
= <— simply can’t help saving money when you buy Philipsborn’s. 

No matter where you live — PHILIPSBORN’S PREPAY Remember—you take no chances when you order from 
ALL DELIVERY CHARGES right to your door. This lib-  Philipsborn’s, as everything is covered by our Money-Back 
etal policy costs us from $500,000 to $750,000 a year. Guarantee of Satisfaction— everything is shipped Prepaid to 

We Prepay Everything “Everywhere Your Door—everything is a genuine bargain! 
Money Back if You Want tt . The first thing is to send the above “Free Ticket” or a 


Your money back if you are not pleased with your purchase. _ Postal, which brings you our Style Book—Free. We know 
We take the risk. Our guarantee makes you the sole judge. you will find our styles and prices irresistibly attractive. 


Send the Above Coupon or a Postal for Free Style Book ~Today ! 


PHILIPSBORN'S ders CHICAGO 
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Dear Teacher : 


When I say I will help you own a sweet- 
toned Williams piano, phonograph or 
organ, I mean every word of it. I gladly 
trust teachers. Will give you a Free 
Trial, Easy Terms, Freight Paid, No In- 
terest, No Payments during vacation, 
and I will furnish free repairs for twenty- 
five years. In the last fifty years I have 
sold thousands of musical instruments to 
teachers and other reliable people on this 
Liberal Free Trial, Easy Payment Plan. 
I will make it easy for you to own as 
sweet-toned a piano as I sold to Prof. E. O, 
Excell, Prof. C. H. Gabriel and many 
other famous musicians. Now, take your 
pen or pencil and fill out the coupon for 
my Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan. It will 
not place you under obligations or cause 
you any trouble for we have no agents 
to bother you and of course will not send 
an instrument for trial unless you request 
us to do so after receiving our offer. 


I Will Accept Your 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Perhaps you do not have a safe place to 
keep your Liberty Bonds or that you 
would like them to help buy your piano, 
phonograph or organ. If so, we will ac- 
cept Liberty Bonds in part payment tor 
an instrument, 

Truly your friend, 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 














PiANO OFFER 
To Teachers 


Teachers! Send for My Co-Operative Offer on a 


Sweet- 
Toned 


you have longed for all these years? 


fer to teachers makes it easier than ever for you to secure one of these splendid instru- 


Send for FREE Trial Offer on 
Williams Phonographs 


ments on your own convenient terms. 


Our Teacher Pianos Are Works of Art 


There are five different models, everyone a gem. Some are 
dainty enough for the smallest parlor, while others are large 
and powerful enough for the largest drawing-room; but all 
are of that velvety perfection of finish which brings out the rich mark- 
ings of the carefully selected wood. The pure, sweet, mellow tone is not 
surpassed by pianos of the highest price or most famous make. Our 
phonographs and organs are as sweet-toned as our pianos. 


My Plan Saves You $100 on a Piano 


By permitting you teachers to act as your own agents and 
deal direct with us, the makers, we give you a little less even 
than the factory price which saves you the middle profit and 
retail expense of about $100 on a piano, and from $25 to $50 on a phon- 
ograph. Besides that you get our 25-year factory warrant, which saves 
you all expense for repairs. Send name on coupon today. 


Free Trial--Freight Paid—Easy Terms 


I offer to send you a brand new, carefully selected, sweet- 
toned Williams Piano, including stool and instruction book, 
freight to be paid by us, for a free trial. Enjoy the use of it as if it 
were your very own; you may have it tested by your musical friends; 
then if you find it to be the finest finished, sweetest-toned piano in your 
neighborhood, and wish to keep it, you may do so at my Teachers’ Spec- 
ial Co-Operative Offer, on your own easy terms, without interest—or you 
may return it at my expense. If you wish we will not require any pay- 
ments during the summer vacation months. 


Get Our Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan 


No matter whether you are wanting a musical instrument or not, if you 
will return the coupon with the names of some friends who you think 
might be interested in our catalog with the direct-from-factory prices, 
I will send you your choice of free premiums, and details of my Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Plan by which you may share part of our advertising 
appropriation. 


, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


@ Mark X_ Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 w. Washington St., Dept. 137, Chicago 


efore t 
FREE 
MAP or 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan. 


BOOK 


j 


( ) Handy Map of Your State 
( ) Billy Sunday Song Book 
( ) Book of 71 Patriotic Songs and Hymns 


Name .... 


i wanted 


Post Office 


© Please mail me your free catalog and particulars of your Special Offer and [i 














NOTE—If you can think of some of your friends i 
who are needing musical instruments and might 
like to receive our catalog with our direct-from- 
factory prices, please write their names below. 
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One of Our Many Beautiful Models 
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Williams Piano 


NOw while you are making good money, why not get that piano, phonograph or organ 
My money-saving, Free-trial, Co-Operative Of- 


or Organ 


Phonograph 








Send name on coupon or a postal and see 
how easy I make it for you to get one of these 
artistic, sweet-toned Williams Phonographs. 
The Williams reproduces with equal fidelity 
Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe and all 
other disk records. Sent on the same Freight- 
Paid, Free-Trial, Easy-Payment Plan as Wil- 
liams Pianos, and fully warranted for 25 years. 

Every home and school ought to have a good, 
sweet-toned phonografh. Write to-day for my 
extraordinary phonograph offer to teachers. 


Williams Organs 


If your home or school needs a new organ, 
write at once for my Special Organ Offer to 
school teachers. 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 
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